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CX  Visit  to  CLlkmaat 

There  are  two  things  that  the  Alkmaarians  are  proud  of : 
the  town  clock  and  the  cheese  market — the  town  clock  because  it 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  and  the  cheese  market  because 
it  is  a  beautiful  sight  and  reveals  the  wonderful  discipline  of  a 
human  mass. 

To  see  the  clock  you  must  walk  over  a  swinging  bridge  to 
the  Town  Hall.  High  up  on  a  steeple  you  will  see  little  bronze 
doors,  and  below  them  a  little  bronze  man.  At  five  minutes  before 
the  hour,  chimes  begin  to  ring.  All  the  Dutch  national  airs  are 
played  and  then  a  hymn.  At  the  final  dying  away  of  the  chimes 
the  clock  begins  to  strike.  At  the  first  sound  the  little  bronze 
doors  fly  open  and  little  brown  and  white  iron  horses  come 
running  out.  At  each  stroke  of  the  clock  the  little  dwarf  raises 
something  to  his  lips  and  if  you  listen  intently  you  can  hear  the 
unmistakable  peal  of  a  trumpet.  When  the  clock  stops  striking, 
the  bronze  doors  close  and  the  little  man  drops  his  arm  to  wait 
until  the  next  hourly  opportunity  to  start  into  action  once  more. 

Only  on  Friday  morning  is  the  cheese  market  held,  but  you 
cannot  buy  cheeses  unless  you  are  willing  to  take  them  by  the  boat- 
load. As  early  as  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  large  flat  brown 
barges  can  be  seen  being  silently  poled  up  the  central  canal  to 
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the  city  square.  Silent  men  follow  low-spoken  directions  and  soon 
cheeses  are  seen  to  roll  out  of  the  boats  by  an  unseen  force  below. 
If  you  should  be  there  so  early  and  could  look  down  into  the  boats, 
you  would  see  men  in  white  bending  over  innumerable  cheeses, 
piling  them  up  ready  to  carry  out  on  the  street.  White  matting 
is  spread  all  over  the  square  and  cheeses  are  placed  row  upon  row 
upon  it.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  newcomer's  first  sight  as  he 
comes  along  about  nine  o'clock  just  before  the  crowds  arrive.  A 
brilliant  blue  sky  overhead  with  here  and  there  a  white  cloud,  or 
perhaps  one  darker  tinged,  the  "Flying  Dutchmen,"  a  large  golden 
sun  shining  down  upon  a  white  and  clean  market  place  and  upon 
thousands  and  thousands  of  large,  round,  orange-golden  cheeses, 
piled  high,  almost  out-rivaling  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  White- 
robed  men  trot  about,  here  and  there,  bearing  great  loads  of 
cheeses,  uttering  hoarse  gutteral  cries  if  any  little  mischievous 
boys  cross  their  way.  They  make  no  sound,  for  they  are  all 
velvet  shod.  The  testers  of  the  cheeses  stand  around  with  their 
shining  implements  ready  to  thrust  into  the  cheeses  and  pull  out 
a  piece  to  see  if  it  is  perfect.  Little  village  boys,  in  their  clean 
but  ragged  clothes,  clatter  here  and  there,  picking  up  the  cast-off 
bits  and  gorging  themselves  even  though  the  cheeses  are  not  ripe. 
All  is  beautiful ;  but  a  train  whistles  and  in  a  few  moments  crowds 
of  tourists  come  rushing  up  to  see  everything  before  the  next 
train  leaves.  All  the  quiet  is  lost  in  confusion.  The  men  carrying 
the  cheeses  are  loud  in  their  cries  to  the  people  who  get  in  their 
way,  as  they  take  the  cheeses  to  be  weighed  and  marked.  Here 
and  there  you  can  hear  a  camera  shutter  move  and  you  know  that 
one  more  person  is  desecrating  a  picturesque  scene.  In  an  hour 
a  train  whistles  and  some  one  calls  "Cook's  tourists  this  way,"  and 
the  crowd  rushes  off  as  fast  as  it  came  followed  by  the  last  mourn- 
ful plea  of  the  small  boys,  "Post  cards,  please?"  Only  a  moment 
and  it  is  quiet  once  more.  The  men,  silent,  though  no  longer  im- 
maculate, take  up  the  cheeses  and  carry  them  to  the  waiting  boats 
to  be  shipped  to  their  respective  destinations. 

Katharine  A.  Wurster,  '08. 


3n  tfye  Bachelor's  <£>arben 

"The  cottage  is  taken,"  said  Jane. 

The  Bachelor  put  down  his  spoon  and  pushed  back  his  grape- 
fruit. 

"Any  women?" 

"A  girl,"  said  Jane,  tersely. 

The  Bachelor  groaned  and  picked  up  his  paper.  Then  there 
was  silence,  while  Jane  poured  the  coffee  and  rang  for  the  muffins 
and  sweetbreads. 

"You  needn't  know  her,"  said  Jane  after  a  while. 

The  Bachelor  peered  abstractedly  through  his  glasses. 

"Her!  the  girl!"  he  said,  finally. 

Jane  nodded,  and,  having  finished  breakfast,  the  Bachelor 
gathered  up  his  letters  and  went  and  stood  by  the  open  window 
from  which  the  latticed  blinds  had  been  thrown  back.  It  was  In- 
dian Summer,  the  sun  was  warm,  and  the  haziness  of  the  air  lent 
a  dim  softness  to  all  the  landscape. 

"Is  she  pretty,  Jane?"  he  asked,  hesitatingly. 

Jane  was  carrying  the  tray  out  of  the  door,  but  she  turned 
and  looked  at  her  master  searchingly,  down  the  length  of  the 
dim  room. 

"She's  young,"  she  said,  "and  yellow-haired,  and  she  has 
a  little  brother,  and  she  keeps  a  cat." 

After  this  information,  the  old  housekeeper  went  out  and 
slammed  the  door. 

"H'm,"  mused  the  Bachelor,  thoughtfully,  when  he  was  left 
alone. 

Then  he  stepped  through  the  window  into  his  garden.  In 
the  long,  narrow  beds  that  bordered  the  paths  there  remained 
only  the  dead  stalks  of  the  flowers  that  he  had  carefully  tended 
all  summer.  The  grass  was  brown,  the  trees  were  leafless ;  every- 
thing was  dead,  and  the  silence  seemed  to  mourn  for  the  past 
summer. 

The  Bachelor  knelt  by  the  side  of  a  plant  which  he  intended 
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to  dig  up  before  winter  came,  took  the  trowel  in  his  hand,  and  be- 
gan to  turn  over  the  earth  around  the  roots  of  the  bush. 

Suddenly,  the  quiet  of  the  garden  was  broken.  Frightened 
cries  came  from  the  sparrows  in  the  leafless  trees.  The  Bachelor 
arose  and  saw  under  the  cherry-tree  the  cause  of  the  uproar.  A 
magnificent  white  cat  crouched  on  the  ground  and  widened  her 
green  eyes  evilly,  and  whipped  her  tail  back  and  forth  as  the 
birds  circled  about  and  above  her,  just  out  of  reach. 

The  Bachelor  took  a  step  forward,  and  she  bounded  away ; 
but  he  was  too  quick  for  her. 

"No  cats  allowed,  pussy  cat,"  he  said  emphatically.  Then, 
holding  her  under  one  arm,  while  she  struggled  violently,  he 
placed  a  ladder  against  the  wall  and  climbed  to  the  top  round. 
"No  cats  and  no  girls,  pussy  cat,"  he  said  and  sighed.  For  in  his 
youth  his  faith  in  all  women  had  been  destroyed,  and  no  girl  had 
been  in  his  garden  for  years.  As  for  cats,  Jane  objected  to  cats; 
and  his  old  housekeeper's  prejudice,  together  with  a  consideration 
for  the  birds,  had  made  this  rule  secure. 

The  Bachelor  dropped  the  cat  over  the  garden  wall.  She 
landed  safely,  and  he  looked  over  after  her.  She  bounded  across 
the  road,  and,  as  she  did  so,  the  door  of  the  cottage  opposite 
opened.  There  came  out  of  the  door  a  girl.  She  was  straight 
and  slender,  and  she  was  very,  very  young.  All  at  once,  looking 
at  her  from  the  top  of  the  ladder,  the  Bachelor  felt  a  pang  for 
his  lost  youth. 

"Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  where  have  you  been?"  she  questioned 
severely,  and  flashed  an  inquiring  glance  at  the  Bachelor. 

"She  frightened  the  birds,"  he  said  helplessly,  and  disap- 
peared. 

At  first  the  Bachelor  was  content  to  worship  afar  off,  but 
after  a  while  he  resolved  to  meet  the  girl  and  know  her ;  and  when 
the  Bachelor  wished  anything  he  went  systematically  to  work  to 
get  it. 

Knowing  that  the  boy  went  fishing  in  the  early  morning,  the 
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Bachelor  also  went  fishing.    They  met  at  a  turn  in  the  stream. 
The  boy  was  on  one  bank  and  the  Bachelor  on  the  other. 
"Any  luck?"  called  the  Bachelor. 

The  boy  looked  at  the  Bachelor's  well-filled  creel  and  then  at 
his  own  empty  one. 

"I  never  have  any  luck/'  he  answered. 

"A  fisherman,  my  dear  fellow,"  the  man  said,  "must  have 
patience.  I  can  wait  forever  for  anything  I  want  and  mean  to 
have."   And  he  thought  of  the  girl. 

But  the  boy  thought  only  of  himself. 

"I  won't  be  patient,"  he  flared. 

Then  they  walked  along  the  opposite  banks  of  the  stream, 
sometimes  in  silence  and  sometimes  the  boy  talked.  Before  they 
reached  home,  the  fish  all  went  into  the  boy's  creel,  and  he  was 
joyously  hospitable. 

"Come  in,  and  we'll  have  them  for  breakfast."  And  the 
Bachelor  went. 

After  that  life  became  strange  and  unreal  to  him.  Gone  were 
the  days  when  his  books  were  his  companions.  In  the  daytime  he 
cultivated  the  society  of  the  boy,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  per- 
mitted to  walk  and  talk  with  the  goddess. 

Jane  eyed  him  ever  disapprovingly.  "You  are  old,"  she 
grumbled,  "to  be  so  gay." 

"I  am  not  old,"  he  cried. 

"You  are  forty  your  next  birthday,"  said  Jane,  unappeased. 

For  a  moment  the  light  went  out  of  his  face ;  then  he  laughed 
and  ran  down  the  steps  like  a  boy. 

"Oh,  Jane,  Jane!  you  are  mistaken,"  he  cried  gaily;  "I  am 
just  twenty!" 

He  went  then  and  asked  the  girl  the  question  which  he  had 
long  wished  to  ask ;  but  she  answered,  "No",  in  her  cool  and  con- 
fident way. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "I — I  am  too  old."   And  she  was  silent. 
After  this  in  the  evenings  the  Bachelor  would  watch  from 
his  window  the  girl  and  the  boy  and  the  cat  as  they  played  gaily 
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together.  Then  he  would  finger  the  gray  hair  on  his  temples 
and  he  would  whisper,  "Such  a  fool  to  think  of  it!  such  an  old, 
old  fool !"  With  a  gesture  of  despair  he  would  turn  from  the 
laughing  group  and  gaze  unseeing  at  the  yellow  pages  of  his  old, 
old  books. 

Therefore  it  came  about  that  he  did  not  see  the  girl  after 
the  boy  had  gone  to  bed  as  she  stood  gazing  wistfully  over  toward 
the  big,  dark  house.  Only  the  white  cat  knew  and  she  kept  a 
sphinx-like  silence.  "He  doesn't  seem  so  very,  very  old,  pussy 
cat,"  her  mistress  would  say.  "I  wonder — "  and  then  her  sen- 
tences would  trail  off  into  murmurs  while  the  cat  purred  peace- 
fully. 

As  the  Bachelor  went  no  more  to  the  cottage,  the  boy  came 
to  him  and  the  cat  came,  too.   But  the  girl  never  came. 

One  morning  the  boy  was  restless,  and  evidently  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind. 

"Why  don't  you  come  over?"  he  asked,  suddenly. 

"Oh,  because — "  and  the  Bachelor  paused. 

"That's  what  my  sister  said,"  the  boy  answered. 

There  was  dead  silence  as  the  Bachelor  lifted  a  heavy  branch 
and  laid  it  in  place. 

"She  said  something  else,"  went  on  the  boy  awkwardly. 

The  Bachelor  dropped  the  branch  and  came  and  stood  in 
front  of  the  boy. 

"What  did  she  say?"  he  demanded. 

The  boy  dug  his  heels  in  the  gravel.  "Well,  I  asked  her  to 
come  in  here  with  me,  and  she  said,  'No,  no ;  I  am  shut  out :  I  have 
shut  myself  out  forever!'  and — " 

The  Bachelor  put  both  of  his  hands  on  the  boy's  shoulders 
and  gave  him  a  little  shake.   "Did  she  say  that — did  she  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  boy. 

But  after  the  boy  had  gone,  the  Bachelor's  face  darkened. 
His  doubts  returned  and  he  sat  in  his  garden  alone  save  for  the 
white  cat. 

But  this  time  he  did  not  turn  her  away.    "Oh,  pussy  cat, 
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pussy  cat,"  he  said,  "will  she  ever  come  into  my  garden  ?" 

The  moon  had  come  up,  and  the  garden  was  glorified.  The 
dead  stalks  were  transformed  into  living  silver  flowers. 

Then  outside  the  gate,  he  heard  a  voice  calling,  "Pussy! 
pussy  cat !" 

The  Bachelor  rose  and  went  to  the  gate  and  pushed  it  open. 
The  girl  stood  without,  and  he  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  into 
his  garden. 

"She  is  here,"  he  said,  "but  you  must  come  in  and  get  her." 

Thus  the  girl  came  into  the  garden,  and  now  that  the  Bachelor 
had  her  on  enchanted  grounds  he  was  not  afraid,  and  said,  "You 
belong  to  my  garden,  you  are  the  flower  of  all  the  flowers,  and  I 
will  not  let  you  go." 

As  she  looked  at  him,  wonderingly,  all  his  courage  deserted 
him;  for  who  does  command  a  goddess?  And  he  leaned  against 
the  cherry-tree  with  his  face  in  his  hands. 

But  the  garden  pleaded  for  him ;  all  the  ghosts  of  the  dead 
flowers  that  he  had  cared  for  rose  and  contributed  their  share 
to  the  enchantment.  As  in  a  dream  her  hands  touched  his,  and 
drew  them  away  from  his  face ;  and,  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes  he 
knew  that  he  was  really  very,  very  young,  and  that  his  garden 
was  the  garden  of  paradise. 

Katharine  S.  Gowing,  C.  P.  '08. 


£r,e  Bull  #9f)t 

A  bull-fight  is  to  the  Spanish  people  a  brilliant  and  fascinat- 
ing spectacle.  In  Mexico  as  in  Spain  there  are  plazas  in  which 
eighteen  thousand  people  can  be  seated.  The  plaza  is  a  big  circle, 
built  of  stone,  like  the  amphitheatres  of  ancient  Rome.  This  circle 
has  twenty  or  more  rows  of  seats  for  the  spectators.  The  seats 
for  the  upper  classes  are  divided  into  small  sections  like  the  boxes 
of  some  theatres.  The  seats  for  common  people,  which  are  not 
divided,  face  the  sun. 

A  "cuadrilla"  is  composed  of  twelve  or  more  men:  the 
"captain",  the  "banderilleros",  the  "picadores",  and  several  attend- 
ants. In  general  they  are  simply  called  "toreros".  The  costume 
of  these  men  is  very  picturesque.  Very  bright  colors  are  worn 
in  order  to  fascinate  the  animal.  Gold  and  silver  embroidery  is 
very  common  and  pearls  and  diamonds  are  used  sometimes  by  the 
richest  "toreros".  A  good  'torero"  is  very  expensive.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  single  bull-fight  is  not  considered  a  very 
high  price. 

The  time  is  generally  three  o'clock,  but  sometimes  they  have 
two  bull-fights  on  the  same  day — one  in  the  morning  and  the  other 
in  the  afternoon.  The  beginning  is  the  most  interesting  part 
of  a  bull-fight.  At  a  signal  given  with  a  trumpet,  one  of  the  doors 
is  opened  and  the  fighters,  preceded  by  the  captain,  come  to  the 
arena.  They  are  greeted  warmly  by  the  people,  while  the  band 
plays  some  very  enthusiastic  march. 

Now  comes  the  bull.  He  is  always  a  wild  young  animal, 
with  very  sharp  horns,  that  has  been  kept  in  a  dark  room  twenty- 
four  hours  at  least,  so  that  when  he  comes  to  the  light  he  can  not 
see  anything.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  no  man  would  be  safe 
in  the  arena.  The  first  trick  consists  of  pricking  the  animal  with 
the  sharp  end  of  a  lance.  This  dangerous  trick  is  called  "pica" 
and  is  performed  by  the  "picadores,"  who  are  the  only  ones  on 
horse-back.  Then  ,come  the  "banderillias."  Two  little  sticks, 
twelve  inches  long,  with  a  sharp  iron  point  at  one  end,  must  be 
stuck  at  the  same  time  in  the  back  of  the  beast.    The  most  dan- 
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gerous  trick  is  the  killing  of  the  bull,  which  is  the  captain's  part. 
With  a  short  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  red  cape  in  the  other, 
he  tries  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  bull  and  provoke  his  anger. 
Already  excited  by  the  other  tricks,  the  animal  comes  furiously 
toward  the  man.  At  this  very  moment  he  sinks  the  sword  in  the 
beast's  neck.  A  good  torero  never  makes  the  bull  bleed  and  must 
kill  him  at  one  blow.  Every  change  of  trick  is  announced  by 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet. 

The  "cuadrilla"  is  very  much  applauded ;  every  "torero"  is 
taken  to  the  "Queens"  of  the  day  who  are  dressed  after  the 
old  Spanish  fashion,  with  long  white  "mantillas."  The  Queens 
pin  artificial  flowers  and  colored  ribbons  on  the  right  arm  of  the 
"toreros."   A  final  march  announces  that  the  festa  is  ended. 

Paula  Jimeno  de  la  Cortina 


I  love  to  watch  the  firelight, 
That  dances  on  the  wall  at  night. 
It  makes  the  shadows  dip  and  slide, 
Like  timid  sprites  that  try  to  hide. 

€fy>  Clock 

By  day  the  clock  ticks  very  fast  and  low. 
But  when  awake  at  night,  you  hear  it  go 
Tick-tock,  tick-tock,  with  measured  beat  and  slow. 

Conscience 

Your  conscience  is  perverse  and  tiresome,  too. 
It  makes  you  do  the  things  you  ought  to  do, 
And  will  not  let  you  stop  until  you're  through. 

M.  S.  S.  '10. 


3n  Bcb 


The  gray  atmosphere  makes  the  morning  dull  enough,  but 
to  be  told  that  I  must  stay  in  bed  is  still  more  depressing. 
There  is  nothing  interesting  to  read,  and  it  seems  as  if  even  the 
most  thrilling  plot  could  not  excite  me  and  make  me  forget  my 
many  woes  and  troubles.  To  think  of  the  lessons  I  shall  have  to 
make  up,  and*a  theme  in  English !  I  cannot  write  a  theme  in  bed. 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing? 

The  girls  are  beginning  to  come  up  from  breakfast  now. 
They  don't  know  that  I  am  in  here  all  alone,  or  I  suppose  they 
would  come  in  and  see  me.  Just  a  great  scuffling  and  running 
by  the  door,  of  feet  which  are  so  much  happier  than  mine  lying 
sadly  under  the  blankets.  There  really  seems  to  be  something 
pathetically  human  about  my  feet  this  morning,  as  if  they  felt 
sorry  and  disappointed  too. 

At  last  a  bell  for  silent  time!  Roomy  rushes  in,  makes  her 
bed  and  rushes  out  again  before  I  have  time  to  tell  her  the  tale  of 
my  many  trials.  Of  course  she  couldn't  wait,  for  the  mail  is 
being  given  out. 

Perhaps  they  are  calling  out  my  name  now,  and  I  wonder 
if  Roomy  took  the  letter,  and  if  she  will  bring  it  to  me  right  off, 
or  whether  she  will  insist  on  going  around  the  circle  first,  then 
to  Chapel — oh !  the  endless  length  of  Chapel !  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  it  is  sure  to  be  such  an  interesting  and  important  letter,  telling 
when  I  am  to  reach  Cambridge  for  the  Yale  game  Saturday.  I 
have  waited  two  years  to  go  to  that  game,  but  that  wasn't  half 
so  bad  as  waiting  now  for  that  letter  while  Roomy  and  all  the 
rest  are  calmly  singing  gentle  little  hymns. 

Oh,  that  must  be  the  express  man,  rattling  around  on  the 
concrete!  I  ought  to  get  a  package  today.  Let  me  see.  She 
washed  on  Monday.  Monday  afternoon  it  rained,  so  the  clothes 
couldn't  dry.  Why  does  it  always  rain  on  Monday?  Tuesday 
morning  they  dried.  Tuesday  afternoon  they  were  ironed.  The 
great  question  is,  whether  Mother  got  them  off  to  me  on  Tuesday 
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night  or  whether  she  waited  until  Wednesday  morning!    If  she 
only  put  the  tea-kettle  in,  and  the  bayberry  candles,  and  the 
brass  candlesticks,  and  the  cake,  and  the  spoons,  and  the  pillow 
and  the  jelly,  I  don't  really  care  much  about  the  clean  clothes. 
There  is  the  bell ! 

I  should  think  it  was  about  time  you  came,  Roomy!  Oh, 
thanks!  I  knew  I  should  get  that  letter  this  morning!  A  letter 
does  make  up  for  some  other  misfortunes — "My  dear  Sister,  there 
has  been  some  mistake  about  the  tickets,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to 
have  to  disappoint  you  about  the  Yale  game — " 

Ugh !  what  a  gray  uninteresting  day — nothing  exciting  to 
read,  lessons  to  make  up — and,  no  Yale  game  for  me ! 

Katharine  Butler. 


d  Song 

A  song  came  floating  through  the  evening  air, 
Soft  with  the  fragrance  of  the  summer  flowers ; 
It  seemed  as  if  a  message  it  would  bear 
To  me  and  no  one  else.    So  when  the  hours 
Of  sadness  come  to  me,  and  trouble  lowers, 
That  message  from  the  unknown  one  will  be 
Full  of  sweet  comfort  and  relief  to  me. 

Clarissa  Hall. 


(Dn  Being  a  Senior 


A  cheery  fire,  a  cozy  living-room,  a  Smith  College  Freshman, 
a  second  year  Abbot  girl,  and  an  interesting  discussion,  was  all 
that  I,  an  owl  of  an  andiron,  could  ask  for. 

"But,  my  dear,"  said  the  Smith  Freshman,  "I  feel  so  small, 
and  I  would  just  like  to  shrivel  up  into  a  nail  in  the  board  walk, 
when  I  see  one  of  them  coming.  You  see  I  don't  live  on  the 
campus  and  I  don't  know  any  of  them  personally,  and  I  am  sure 
I  never  shall." 

"Why  don't  you  try  to  make  friends  with  them  then?"  asked 
the  Abbot  girl. 

In  the  firelight,  I  could  actually  see  the  poor  Smith  girl  turn 
pale  as  she  said,  "M-make  friends  with  a  S-e-n-i-o-r!  You 
wouldn't  w-want  your  little  Mary  to  turn  into  an  icicle,  would 
you?  Why  Ethel,  those  girls  are  so  old  and  they  know  so  much, 
and  they  only  look  at  Sophomores  outside  of  their  own  class, 
anyway.  Besides  Smith  is  so  large  you  know,  that  they  just 
seem  like  a  superior  class  of  beings.  They  have  their  own 
interests,  and,  oh,  everything! —  And  let  me  tell  you,  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  the  girls  go  all  through  their  lives  in  awe  of  the  girls 
that  were  Seniors  when  they  were  under-classmen." 

"I  thought  that  when  we  graduated,  we  should  probably  all 
feel  on  the  same  level  then,  but  an  old  Smith  girl  told  me  that 
she  still  wants  to  bow  herself  out  of  the  way  when  she  meets  a 
friend  that  was  a  Senior  when  she  was  a  Freshman." 

The  other  girl  laughed  and  settled  back  in  her  chair  as  she 
said,  "Then  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  go  to  a  school  where  one  can 
know  all  the  girls,  including  the  Seniors.  At  the  first  of  last 
year,  I  did  not  even  know  who  were  the  Seniors  until  the  week 
before  Christmas  vacation,  when  every  room  containing  a  Senior 
had  on  its  door,  'Please  do  not  disturb'  or  'Don't  butt  in',  or  other 
equally  uninviting  sentiments.  Those  of  the  girls  who  knew  what 
the  trouble  was  put  up  their  fingers  and  said,  "Sh !  Psychology" — 
in  a  sepulchral  tone.    Why  some  of  my  very  best  friends  have 
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been  and  are  Seniors,  and  at  Abbot  they  have  very  few  privileges 
more  than  we  do.  To  be  sure  they  have  a  Senior  Parlor,  with  a 
tablecloth  of  marvelous  antiquity,  which  room  we  are  not  sup- 
posed to  go  into,  except  on  invitation ;  still  they  are  always  really 
very  nice  about  it." 

During  the  first  part  of  this  speech,  the  Smith  girl  looked  at 
me  thoughtfully,  but  I  saw  an  expression  of  scorn  creep  into  her 
face  as  she  said, 

"But  Ethel,  I  don't  see  the  use  of  being  a  Senior  if  no  one 
knows  it,  and  if  she  has  no  especial  dignity." 

"Just  wait  a  minute,  my  dear,  you  have  a  wrong  impression. 
It  is  toward  the  end  of  the  year  that  we  begin  to  value  our  Seniors. 
It  makes  Commencement  a  much  more  solemn  occasion,  when  you 
realize  it  is  your  friends  who  are  graduating,  who  are  going  out 
and  leaving  you  behind.  It  made  me  feel  as  if  I  did  not  want  to 
come  back  this  year,  because  the  Seniors  were  not  coming.  It 
seemed  too,  as  if  they  had  developed  a  great  deal  during  the  year, 
and  we  felt  their  dignity  sufficiently  when  they  marched  out  into 
the  world  beyond  us." 

She  paused  a  little  and  then  said,  "After  all  it's  friends  that 
count!  Why,  look  Mary!  The  fire  has  almost  gone  out,  and  I 
can  hardly  see  those  little  owls  with  their  big  eyes,  that  looked 
as  if  they  were  taking  in  all  we  have  been  saying." 

Esther  Parker,  '08. 


Cfye  Slumber  $loxvtx 

There  was  a  moor,  dark,  misty  and  cold, 
And  grown  with  high,  gray  grass, 
And  in  it  swayed  a  single  flower, 
That  glowed  like  burning  brass. 

Its  cup  held  poison,  sweet  and  sure, 
That  took  first  form  in  sleep ; 
The  lost  one  slept,  then  slowly  passed 
To  death's  fast,  hopeless  keep. 

O'er  the  moor  came  tripping  along 
A  maid  most  wondrous  fair, 
With  song  on  her  lips,  and  silk-shod  feet, 
And  gold  combs  in  her  hair. 

The  slumber  flower  glowed  afar, 

Like  a  star  in  the  waste  of  grass. 

"What  a  pretty  thing."    She  hastened  to  pluck 

The  flower  of  burning  brass. 

Over  the  moor  her  lover  rode, 

On  horse,  his  blood  like  wine, 

"  'Tis  good,"  he  sang,  "to  live  and  to  love, — 

I  haste  to  that  sweetheart  of  mine." 

Her  gleaming  gown  shone  white  in  the  grass : 
With  fear  the  groom's  cheek  paled. 
He  slipped  from  his  horse,  and  kissed  the  hem, 
And  swore,  by  the  Hands  that  were  nailed, 

He  would  live  no  more,  but  follow  her, 
And  ever  be  at  her  side. 

So  he  breathed  of  the  flower  of  burning  brass, 
And  slipped  into  Death  with  his  bride. 

Marjorie  Hill, 


a  Bore 


A  good  book,  a  red  apple,  a  comfortable  chair,  and  solitude; 
these  are  the  four  requisites  of  an  entirely  enjoyable  afternoon. 
If  it  is  in  winter,  a  cheerful  fire  gives  the  last  touch  needed. 

Such  an  afternoon  can  never  be  had — because  one  of  it's 
main  elements,  solitude,  is  practically  impossible.  When  you 
have  eaten  half  your  apple,  when  the  fire  is  burning  it's  brightest, 
and  when  the  hero  is  on  the  point  of  asking  the  inevitable  ques- 
tion, there  comes  a  knock  at  the  door.  Involuntarily  you  close 
your  ears  and  harden  your  heart;  you  will  not  be  disturbed!  It 
is  hopeless — in  a  moment  a  sleek  little  foreign  man  with  a  cring- 
ing and  yet  impertinent  air  tip-toes  in.    You  reluctantly  rise — 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Ah,  if  Madame  vould  pe  so  graciously  goot  as  to  spend 
some  small  portion  of  her  most  precious  time  in  looking  at  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  laces  in  America,  it  vould  oplige  me  beyond 
my  words." 

"I'm  sorry — I  am  very  busy  and  must  beg  to  be  excused  this 
afternoon — perhaps  some  other  day — "  your  sentence  dwindles 
off  to  nothing  as  you  perceive  with  horror  that  the  interrupter  of 
your  peace  has  suddenly  grown  deaf  and  has  taken  possession 
of  your  table — spreading  out  piece  after  piece  of  lovely  lace  and 
embroidery  for  your  inspection.  Does  he  really  suppose  you  are 
going  to  give  up  all  the  afternoon's  pleasure — and  look  at  lace  ? 

"I  am  afraid  you  did  not  understand  me.  I  meant  to  make  it 
very  plain  that  I  am  too  busy  to  attend  to  you  to-day.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  to  pack  up  your  things." 

And  making  this  icy  remark  you  sit  down  with  a  distinct  air 
of  dismissal.  But  the  unexpected  always  happens.  After  a  few 
moments  of  silence,  you  are  addressed  by  the  suave  tones  of  the 
salesman : 

"Madame,  you  see  here  a  piece  of  lace  I  vould  not  sell  to  a 
lady  in  Europe,  as  I  thought  an  American  lady  like  yourself  vould 
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it  more  appreciate — is  it  not  most  beautiful?  I  am  selling  it  for 
only  ten  little  tollars !" 

It's  no  use — there's  no  way  out  of  it,  and  you  sit  there  with 
a  forbidding-  expression  wondering  when  the  agony  of  his  monot- 
onous voice  will  end.  Finally — to  rid  yourself  of  the  man  before 
dinner-time  you  buy  two  or  three  trifling  things.  He  goes — you 
look  regretfully  at  the  half -eaten  apple,  the  dying  fire,  and  the 
unfinished  book;  and  make  the  futile  vow  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  you  again  let  a  travelling  salesman  snatch  from  you  a  per- 
fect afternoon. 

Winifred  Ogden,  '08. 


£fye  Brownie 


"And  so  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  saved  from  the  wicked 
Ogre  and  were  brought  home  by  the  Brownie.  Their  faithful 
little  Friend  did  not  go  back  to  the  hole  under  the  hill,  but  stayed 
with  them  always  and  they  all  lived  happily  ever  after." 

Geoffrey  stared  into  the  fire,  with  his  eye  as  bright  as  the 
little  red  flames  that  danced  around  the  black  coals. 

"Oh,  mother,"  he  sighed,  "if  only  a  Brownie  would  come  and 
live  with  me !  Think  what  fun  we'd  have !  We  could  go  coast- 
ing and  he  could  sit  on  the  front  of  my  sled  and  then  at  night 
he  could  sleep  with  me  and  he  could  tell  me  all  about  the  Prince 
dncl  Princess  and  the  wicked  Ogre  and — " 

"And  it's  high  time  for  a  certain  little  boy  I  know  to  be 
asleep  this  very  minute,"  said  Mother  closing  the  red  and  gold 
fairy  book  from  which  she  had  been  reading.  "Run  along,  dear, 
and  perhaps  you'll  dream  about  one." 

Geoffrey  did  dream  about  all  sorts  of  fairies  and  ogres  that 
night,  and  the  next  morning  his  head  was  as  full  of  delightful 
plans,  as  it  had  been  the  evening  before.  So  after  breakfast  he 
sought  the  kitchen  and  good-natured  Ellen,  who  was  sure  to  be 
a  sympathetic  listener. 

"A  Brownie,  is  it,  then?"  said  Ellen,  "Til  make  ye  one  this 
day." 

"Ellen,  not  really!  Can  you  make  me  one?"  asked  Geoffrey, 
seizing  her  skirt  with  both  eager  little  hands."  If  you  only 
would — " 

"Now,  run  along,  Master  Geoffrey,"  said  the  good-natured 
woman,  "I've  a  deal  to  do.  But  watch  out  this  evenin'  for  your 
Brownie.    It'll  be  on  the  table,  sure." 

Geoffrey  skipped  happily  out  of  the  room.  There  were  so 
many  things  to  do  for  his  little  companions.  He  would  have  to 
make  another  snowhouse  beside  his  own.  So  he  put  on  his  things 
and  was  soon  hard  at  work. 

He  was  a  queer  little  fellow.    His  yellow  head  was  full  of 
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strange  fancies.  Having  no  brothers  and  sisters,  he  often  amused 
himself  by  imagining  all  sorts  of  things.  Little  Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses were  his  favorites,  and  he  hated  the  wicked  Ogres  and 
longed  to  kill  the  cruel  dragons,  as  heartily  as  if  they  had  been 
real.  And,  indeed,  they  were  real  to  him.  But,  imagine  as  hard 
as  he  might,  he  could  never  really  see  them  and  touch  them, — 
and  now  he  was  going  to  have  a  real  live  Brownie,  all  for  his 
own ! 

It  seemed  as  if  the  afternoon  would  never  pass.  It  dragged 
along  so  slowly  that  Geoffrey  could  hardly  restrain  his  impatience. 
Then,  too,  Father  was  a  whole  half  hour  late,  and  supper  must  be 
delayed  for  him.  When  the  bell  rang,  the  child  fairly  tore  to  his 
seat  and  looked  around  the  table.  Everything  was  as  usual.  He 
beckoned  to  Annie,  who  stood  beside  his  mother's  chair,  and 
whispered  to  her. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Annie,  shaking  her  head,  "Ellen's  saving  it 
for  the  last." 

Oh,  why  did  Father  serve  so  slowly?  Supper  would  never 
be  over!  Why  must  Annie  carry  out  every  single  plate  before 
she  brought  in  the  tea  and  preserves?  At  last,  the  smiling  girl 
came  in  with  a  covered  plate,  which  she  set  down  before  the  ex- 
cited child.  At  last,  his  beloved  Brownie!  Would  he  jump  out 
and  make  a  bow,  as  he  did  to  the  little  Prince  in  the  fairy-book? 
Geoffrey  lifted  the  cover  and  there  lay — not  a  jolly,  lively  little 
Brownie, — but  only  a  brown  ginger  cookie  creature,  with  currants 
for  eyes  and  expressionless  features,  cut  with  a  knife.  Poor  little 
Geoffrey !    He  tried  hard  to  wink  back  the  tears  but  he  couldn't. 

"She  s-said  a  real  B-Brownie,"  he  sobbed,  "And  I  wanted 
one  so  m-much." 

After  Mother  had  comforted  him  and  sung  him  to  sleep,  she 
came  down  stairs  and  talked  with  Father. 

"I  don't  know  how  he  ever  came  to  think — ",  she  began, 
"Poor  Ellen  feels  as  badly  as  he  does.  We  must  get  him  some- 
thing to  take  his  mind  off  it." 
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"We  must,"  agreed  Father,  "how  would — "  and  by  the  time 
they  went  to  bed  they  had  planned  a  delightful  surprise. 

The  next  day  was  rather  dull.  It  snowed  too  hard  to  go 
out  and  play  and  Mother  was  away  all  the  afternoon,  on  some 
mysterious  errand.  Geoffrey  did  not  want  to  go  near  the  kitchen, 
for  Ellen  would  be  sure  to  pick  him  up  and  kiss  him  and  tell  him 
over  again  how  sorry  she  was.  He  felt  that  his  being  an  only 
child  was,  somehow,  his  own  fault ;  his  parents  were  afraid  of 
making  him  selfish,  and  had  made  him  almost  too  sensitive.  He 
felt  sorry  that  Ellen  had  seen  him  cry,  for  he  did  not  want  her 
to  know  how  disappointed  he  felt.  He  played  with  his  soldiers 
till  he  was  tired  of  them.  He  did  not  want  to  look  at  his  fairy- 
book  because  that  would  remind  him  of  the  Brownie  and  his  dis- 
appointment. 

So  about  nine  o'clock,  he  wandered  disconsolately  into  the 
library  and  lay  down  on  the  rug  before  the  fire.  The  little  red 
and  blue  flames  were  dancing  more  gayly  than  ever,  especially 
one,  which  was  taller  than  the  rest  and  bobbed  up  and  down  and 
swayed  from  side  to  side,  as  if  it  was  nodding  at  him.  Was  it 
really  nodding  at  him  ?  He  opened  his  drowsy  eyes  a  little  wider 
and  stared  at  the  flame — no,  it  wasn't  a  flame,  after  all —  or  was 
it?  Was  that  a  little  face  he  saw?  He  rubbed  his  eyes  hard. 
Yes,  there  certainly  was  a  tiny  head,  with  a  red  cap  on  it,  nodding 
at  him  in  the  most  friendly  way. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  quickly,  "are  you  a  fire- fairy?" 

The  little  head  bobbed  up  and  down  and  he  heard  a  squeaky 
sound,  like  the  gas  coming  out  of  the  coal. 

"Then,  if  you  are,"  Geoffrey  could  hardly  speak  fast  enough, 
"can't  you  get  me  a  Brownie?" 

Again  the  tiny  head  nodded  and  smiled. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "when  ?  can  I  have  it 
soon?   will  it  be  just  like  the  Brownie  in  the  fairy-book?" 

The  fire- fairy  swayed  slowly  from  side  to  side. 

"But  can't  it  sleep  with  me  and  coast  with  me  and  play  with 
me?"  asked  the  little  boy. 
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The  sprite  bobbed  vigorously  for  a  second,,  Geoffrey  heard 
a  funny,  squeaking  sound,  which  sounded  like  "soon,"  and  it  dis- 
appeared. 

"Master  Geoffrey,"  called  Annie  from  the  doorway,  "your 
mother  has  telephoned  to  say  that  she  and  your  father  can't  be 
home  till  later  and  you  aren't  to  wait.  Come,  your  toost  is  nice 
and  hot." 

Geoffrey  chatted  happily  all  through  his  supper,  about  his 
conversation  with  the  fire  fairy,  but  Annie  did  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  Annie  was  cross  because  she 
was  not  able  to  have  her  night  out,  and  she  hustled  him  off  to  bed 
early. 

Next  morning  when  he  awoke,  the  storm  was  over  and  the 
sun  was  shining  gloriously  on  the  white  snow  which  lay  in  great 
drifts,  splendid  for  snow  houses,  across  the  lawn. 

"If  only  my  Brownie  were  here  now!  I  must  tell  Mother 
about  what  the  fairy  said,"  he  thought,  jumping  out  of  bed — 
What  was  that  his  foot  struck?  A  basket  with  a  tag  on  it! 
Geoffrey  couldn't  read,  but  he  knew  his  name  when  he  saw  it,  and 
there  it  was  written  out,  just  as  plain  as  anything. 

"My  Brownie !"  he  said,  "I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like.  The 
fairy  said  it  wouldn't  be  like  the  one  in  the  book." 

Hastily  he  untied  the  pink  ribbon,  which  was  fastened 
around  the  wicker  basket,  lifted  the  cover,  and  there  was — not 
the  Brownie  of  the  fairy  tale,  to  be  sure,  but  Geoffrey  knew  it 
to  be  his  own  Brownie,  just  the  same — the  dearest,  little,  soft, 
silky,  brown  puppy,  with  funny  soft  paws  and  blue  blinky  eyes 
which  opened  sleepily  when  the  delighted  child  lifted  him  up. 
And,  as  Geoffrey  skipped  into  his  mother's  room,  hugging  his 
treasure  tightly  in  his  arms,  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  happiest 
little  boy  in  the  world. 

Mary  Sweeney,  C.  P.  '10. 


The  death  of  Col.  George  Ripley,  for  thirty-eight  years  a 
trustee,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  is  sad  news 
to  record.  For  several  years  his  strength  has  been  lessening,  but, 
while  he  could  not  always  be  present  in  his  place  at  the  trustees' 
meetings,  he  was  always  ready  with  the  advice  or  counsel  which 
they  had  so  highly  valued  and  depended  upon.  His  keen  watch- 
fulness over  financial  affairs  put  and  kept  the  investments  of  the 
school  in  the  safest  and  best  condition.  No  record  could  be  kept 
of  many  of  his  generous  deeds,  which  he  usually  wished  to  have 
remain  unknown  and  unnoticed,  but  he  was  always  cordial  in 
response  to  any  need  which  was  brought  to  him,  and  his  geniality 
towards  all  the  teachers  and  scholars  will  be  remembered  by  many 
of  us  with  warm  and  hearty  gratitude.  His  last  gift  was  a  legacy 
to  the  school  of  $2,500  for  the  library  fund. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Horace  H.  Tyer  also  takes  from  Andover 
one  whose  quiet  but  strong  interest  in  the  school  will  be  much 
missed.  Mr.  Tyer  was  obliged,  on  account  of  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, to  retire  from  the  board  of  trustees  some  years  ago;  but  his 
knowledge  of  the  school  problems  and  kindly  thoughtfulness  for 
it  made  one  of  the  backgrounds  upon  which  we  could  fall  back 
in  restful  security  that  what  could  be  done  by  him  in  any  way, 
would  be  done. 

The  call  of  old  friendship  for  Airs.  John  Harlow  (Miss 
Frances  Kimball ) ,  who  taught  here  and  lived  in  Smith  Hall,  was 
strong  for  Miss  Merrill ;  and  she  has  kept  her  promise  of  living 
with  her,  in  Woburn,  in  case  of  Dr.  Harlow's  death.  The  loss  of 
her  twenty-nine  years'  experience,  and  of  her  strong  and  helpful 
personality  only  those  who  have  been  with  her  here  can  appreciate. 
Her  active  general  interests,  and  her  lively,  humorous  conversa- 
tion made  her  presence  in  the  household  and  in  the  class  a  pleas- 
ure ;  and  many  a  girl  is  grateful  to  her  for  the  thorough  ground- 
ing in  the  French  language,  and  for  the  love  of  it  which  she  in- 
spired.   Fortunately,  Woburn  is  near  enough  to  bring  Miss  Mer- 
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rill  quite  often  to  see  us  and  to  help  in  anything  needed.  Her 
welcome  is  ever  sure.  The  pleasant  family  life  in  Davis  Hall 
and  in  Smith  Hall  when  she  was  at  the  head  of  them  will  be  dear 
in  many  memories  of  "old  girls"  who  were  there,  and  the  vision 
of  it  will  endure  beyond  her  change  of  place,  and  the  vanishing  of 
those  buildings. 

Important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  department  of 
music.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Downs,  after  forty-seven  years 
in  the  school,  was  accepted  by  the  trustees,  to  take  effect  in  June, 
1907.  We  all  know  and  deeply  appreciate  the  true  devotion,  the 
intense  love  of  the  highest  in  his  art,  by  which  Mr.  Downs  has 
inspired  so  many  young  girls,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  children.  So  it  was  natural  to  propose  to  express  such  grat- 
itude and  respectful  affection  by  a  New  Year's  gift  to  him,  from 
such  of  his  old  scholars  as  could  be  reached.  On  New  Year's 
day  a  cheque  for  $271.00  was  acknowledged  by  him  in  a  most 
touching  note.  Since  then  other  contributions  will  bring  the  whole 
sum  to  a  round  $300.00.  Mr.  Downs  wishes  to  send  his  thanks 
to  all  who  felt  that  he  had  brought  them  anything  of  what  his  own 
soul  is  so  full.  He  has  been  able,  this  winter,  to  live  again  in  his 
own  house,  among  the  surroundings  and  associations  of  Mrs. 
Downs,  and  this  has  been  a  great  happiness  to  him. 

The  reconstruction  of  an  important  department,  so  long  under 
one  head,  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  may  not  always  be  rightly  done 
at  first.  The  arrangement  of  separating  the  instrumental  from 
the  vocal  instruction  seemed  both  wise  and  necessary.  Professor 
Joseph  N.  Ashton,  who  is  this  year  supplying  Professor  Mac- 
dougall's  place  at  Wellesley  College,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
piano  and  chorus,  Mrs.  Alice  Wentworth  MacGregor,  a  pupil 
of  Mme.  Marchesi,  of  the  vocal  work. 

Mrs.  MacGregor  has  sung  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  in  private  concert,  and  sings  regularly  in  a  church 
quartette  in  Brookline.  Professor  Ashton  is  a  graduate  of  Brown 
and  post-graduate  of  Harvard.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Music 
Department  of  Brown  University  until  that  was  given  up  for  lack 
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of  funds.  He  is  a  member  of  all  the  Musical  Societies,  is  a  pupil 
of  Arthur  Foote,  and  of  Professor  Hamilton,  and,  besides  his 
teaching,  plays  the  organ  and  conducts  the  choir  in  one  of  the 
Brookline  churches.  The  department  also  rejoices  in  new  Miller 
pianos  in  all  the  music  rooms  and  in  Abbot  Hall. 

The  inspiration  of  Miss  Lawrence's  teaching  and  her  sunny, 
cheery  presence  in  the  school,  are  much  missed,  but  we  are  always 
glad  to  welcome  her  as  Mrs.  Reynolds.  Her  place  has  been  filled 
by  Miss  Olive  G.  Runner,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, who  has  already  inspired  much  confidence  and  affection. 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Payne  is  in  charge  of  the  French  department. 
She  is  a  Vassar  College  graduate,  but  has  lived  in  Italy  the  greater 
part  of  her  life,  and  her  knowledge  of  French,  German  and 
Italian  make  her  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  teacher.  Mile. 
Glenard  comes  from  Boston  for  French  conversation. 

Few  of  the  girls  seem  to  realize  what  an  unusual  winter  we 
are  having.  Not  for  a  number  of  years  has  January  been  such 
a  pleasant  month.  The  clear  blue  sky  and  invigorating  air  make 
it  a  pleasure  merely  to  be  out  of  doors.  This  is  just  the  time  for 
good  long  walks,  when  the  ground  is  hard  and  dry  and  the  winds 
are  not  swooping  about,  loosening  coats  and  running  away  with 
hats.  The  ponds  are  covered  with  a  smooth,  white  floor,  glorious 
for  skating.  It  seems  strange,  too,  that  the  girls  don't  play  ball 
more  out  of  doors  or  Diablo,  which  is  fine  sport.  The  good 
weather  should  be  enjoyed  while  it  lasts. 

A  young  man  once  went  to  college  with  the  ambition  to  be  an 
athlete.  He  never  became  one  because  he  thought  that  he  could 
lounge  through  athletics  as  he  had  lounged  through  everything 
else  before  he  came  to  college.  This  year  an  arts  and  crafts  class 
was  started,  and  a  number  of  girls  began  the  work  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm.  They  soon  learned,  however,  that  in  this,  as 
in  athletics,  you  must  put  in  everything  in  the  way  of  ambition, 
aim  and  labor  in  order  to  produce  anything  worthy  of  the  name 
of  art.    Some  girls  seem  to  regard  their  studies  as  being  of  very 
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little  importance.  They  put  little  effort  in  and  perhaps  do  not 
expect  to  get  much  out.  Do  as  little  as  possible,  just  enough  to 
get  along,  seems  to  be  the  motto.  The  idea  of  polishing  off  the 
rough  edges,  as  in  metal  work,  or  of  striving  for  all-round 
development,  as  in  athletics,  does  not  occur  to  them  in  connection 
with  their  studies.  A  lesson  is  something  to  be  disliked  and  fin- 
ished as  soon  as  possible.  The  joy  in  itself  of  mastering  a  difficult 
subject,  of  solving  a  hard  problem,  does  not  seem  to  exist  for 
them,  cannot  exist,  so  long  as  they  forget  that, 

"Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime." 

The  furnishings  of  a  house  show  the  character  of  its  inmate." 
There  is  a  kind  of  room  so  untidy  and  disorderly  that  whoever 
goes  in  has  an  ardent  desire  to  get  out  again  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  room  invariably  belongs  to  the  restless,  discontented  girl  who 
picks  up  one  piece  of  work  after  another  only  to  drop  it  as  quickly. 
Then  there  is  the  room  that  is  a  perfect  joy  to  enter,  a  room  not 
too  neat  but  homelike  and  comfortable.  That  girl  is  surely  con- 
tented. She  is  never  in  a  hurry,  for  her  work  always  seems  to  be 
done,  though  when  she  does  it  nobody  knows.  Just  to  see  her  so 
calm  and  serene  gives  every  one  a  sense  of  repose  and  restfulness. 
Then  there  is  the  stiff,  unattractive  room  that  belongs  to  the  too 
contented  girl,  who  is  so  satisfied  with  the  thing  that  she  is  doing 
that  she  refuses  to  do  anything  else,  and  who  is  always  pleased 
with  herself  and  her  own  work. 

In  a  certain  well-known  magazine  for  young  people  the  head- 
ing of  the  question  page  is,  "Because  We  Want  to  Know." 
Would  that  all  the  questions  asked  here  at  school  were  for  that 
excellent  reason,  but,  alas,  this  is  too  often  the  case ! 

For  instance,  in  class,  provided  the  teacher  is  of  an  obliging 
nature,  a  skillful  question  will  often  turn  attention  from  a  danger- 
ous investigation  of  the  extent  of  a  girl's  knowledge  to  a  pleasant 
discussion  wherein  opinions  instead  of  facts  may  be  presented. 
Every  one  knows  the  girls  who,  as  they  enter  the  class  room,  mur- 
mur placidly,  "Haven't  looked  at  this,"  and  who,  if  the  teacher's 
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glance  wanders  in  their  direction,  ask  a  question  more  or  less 
closely  related  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  They  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  answer,  and,  while  the  class  consider  their  point, 
subside  into  dreamy  inattention  or  look  over  the  next  few  para- 
graphs of  the  lesson.  Some  ardent  seekers  after  knowledge  are 
invariably  ahead  of  the  subject  in  their  questions.  If  the  lesson 
is  the  first  chapter  on  gases  they  inquire  whether  thunderstorms 
are  caused  by  the  collecting  of  gaseous  vapours,  or  if  Act  I,  Scene 
2  is  being  considered,  they  ask  if  the  hero's  speech  in  this  scene 
affects  the  final  exposure  of  the  villain. 

Then  there  are  many  thoughtless  questions,  too.  "What  time 
does  the  bell  ring  for  chapel?",  is  a  favorite  one  for  Saturday 
morning.  "What  period  is  the  2.45  singing  class?",  has  also  been 
heard.  "What  is  the  title  of  The  Cambridge  Bible'  ?",  "Where 
can  I  find  the  elocution  lesson  ?"  And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  All  ask 
them,  and  all  laugh  at  others  for  so  doing. 
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Commencement  (Exercises 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  seventy-eighth  Anniversary 
of  Abbot  Academy  began  on  Saturday,  June  15,  1907,  with  a  musicale 
given  by  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Downs,  assisted  by  the  Fidelio  Society. 

PROGRAMME  — PART  FIRST 
Catch  :  (three  voices)  Come,  Honest  Friends       ....      Ives,  1652 

THE  FIDELIO  SOCIETY 

Piano  :  Spring  Serenade  P.  Lacombe 

misses  alden  and  de  silva 

Song  :  The  First  Song  F.  Gumbert 

MISS  CUSHMAN 

Piano  :   Le   Rayon   .       .  Alden 

MISS  ALDEN 

Part  song:  Where  are  you  going  to.  my  pretty  maid?       .       .      Dr.  Callcott 

THE  FIDELIO  SOCIETY 

PROGRAMME  — PART  SECOND 
Piano:  Etude  Symphonique,  No.  12       .       .       .       .       .       .  Schumann 

MISS  WARDWELL  and   MR.  DOWNS 

Part  song  :  Fly,  Singing  Bird   Elgar 

MISSES  CUSHMAN,  L.  F.  RICHARDS  and  BODELL 

Piano  :  Maestoso  pomposo  —  Allegro  —  Menuett  —  Allegro.  (Die  Feuer  Musik). 
  .       .       G.  F.  Handel 

MISS  ANNA  M.  RICHARDS  and  MISS  KING 

Piano  :  Exaltation  Foote  • 

MISS  WARDWELL 

Part  song  :  Of  Loving'  Will  the  Token  Schumann 

[From  Paradise  and  the  Peri] 

THE  FIDELIO  SOCIETY 
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On  Sunday,  June  16,  the  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  at 
the  South  Church  by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  June  17,  the  Seniors  gave  their  lawn-party 
under  the  old  oak. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  annual  Draper  Reading  was  given. 
PROGRAMME 

Piano  —  Spielmann's  Standchen       .......    Josef  Low 

BEATRICE  BLANEY  WALLACE  and  FRANCES  WRIGHT 

1.  Little  Sister    ........       Roy  Rolfe  Gilson 

LOUISE   ALDRICH    KINIRY,    Windsor,  Vt. 

2.  The  Diver   Schiller 

Estelle  DeWitt,  Wilton,  Conn. 

3.  Wee  Macgreggor       ........././.  Bell 

esther  parker,  Winchester 

4.  Joint  Owners  in  Spain    .......       Alice  Brown 

esther  louise  colby,  Lawrence 

5.  The  Magic  Ring       .......       Kenneth  Grahatne 

mary  anna  howell,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

6.  The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men  Rudyard  Kipling 

grace  Hamilton  French,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

7.  Keeping  a  seat  at  the  Benefit  (a  monologue)       .       May  Isabel  Fisk 

Katharine  shepard  gowing,  Lawrence 

8.  The  Tenth  of  June       .....       Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

marion  Marshall  lovering,  Winchester 

9.  Goliath       .   Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

Winifred  ogden,  Summit,  N.  J. 

10.  The  Perfect  Tribute    .       .       .       Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

louise  sweeney,  Methuen 


On  Tuesday,  June  18,  the  school  assembled  for  the  Tree  Exercises 
and  the  Ivy  Planting.    The  final  exercises  were  at  the  South  Church. 
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PROGRAMME 


Chant — The  Strain  Upraise  S.  M.  Dozvns 

CHOIR 


Invocation 


Sanctus    .   .       .       .       S.  M.  Downs 

CHOIR 


Address 


REV.  WILLIAM   R.  RICHARDS,  D.  D. 


Presentation  of  diplomas         .       .       .  . 

rev.  daniel  merriman,  d.d. 


Parting  Hymn 


5",  M.  Downs 


Prayer   and  Benediction  

Mr.  Lawrence  Gushing  Goodhue,  Marshal 
Alumnae  Meeting  at  Abbot  Hall  at  2  p.m. 

academic    senior   class,  1906-1907 


Cornelia  Magdalene  Cushman 
Margaret  Wright  Hall 
Laura  Howell 
Martha  Ellen  King  . 
Charlotte  Ann  Parsons 
Leonora  Elizabeth  Parsons 
Margaret  Belville  Payne  . 
Maria  Pillsbury  . 
Mabel  Rhodes  . 
Anna  May  Richards  . 
Louise  Frances  Richards  . 
Harriet  Hildreth  Seaton  . 
Agnes  Washbourne  Smith 
Alice  Morse  Webster 
Oena  May  Whyte 
Christine  Luticia  Wyer 


Newport,  Vt. 
Chicago,  111. 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 
South  Windsor,  Conn. 
Lowell 

Durham,  N.  H. 
Germantown,  Pa. 
Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Taunton 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Newport,  N.  H. 
Ashland,  Ky. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Haverhill 
Oxford,  Me. 
Portland,  Me. 


COLLEGE   PREPARATORY   SENIOR   CLASS,  I906-I907 


Mabel  Terry  Allen  .  .  .  Longmeadow 
Ethel  Atkinson  Arens       .       .  Newburyport 
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Marjory  Bond 

Ada  Brooks 

Clara  Jackson  Hukill 

Gertrude  Melissa  Lefevre 

Alicia  Gordon  Leslie 

Jeanne  Eloise  McEwen 


Reading 
Andover 
Franklin,  Pa. 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Wellesville,  N.  Y. 


fiall  (gxerctses 

On  Saturday,  September  21,  the  first  Hall  Exercises  of  the  year 
were  held.  Miss  Means  spoke  of  school  life  and  of  the  general  and 
personal  conduct  of  the  girls.  She  also  gave  the  different  regulations 
of  the  school. 

On  September  28,  the  school  was  entertained  by  the  Draper  read- 
ers of  last  year.  There  were  also  a  few  musical  selections.  The 
Draper  readers  were  as  follows: 


:Wee  Macgreggor' 


The  Perfect  Tribute' 


/.  /.  Bell 


ESTHER  PARKER 


Mary  S.  Andrews 


LOUISE  SWEENEY 


"Goliath" 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 


WINIFRED  OGDEN 

The  musical  selections  were: 
Selection   from  Schubert 


HELEN  BUSS 


"Sing  me  to  Sleep' 


Edwin  Greene 


VIVIAN  CAUNT 


Wake' 


Shute 


ELSIE  CONSMILLER 


On  October  12,  Miss  Means  gave  a  personal  talk  to  the  school. 

Miss  Means  continued  her  general  house  directions  on  Novem- 
ber 9. 

On  November  16,  Mr.  Joseph  Lindon  Smith  gave  us  a  very  inter- 
esting stereopticon  lecture  on  some  of  the  recent  excavations  in  Egypt. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  in  Luxor,  Egypt,  with  Mr.  Theodore  Davis, 
who  is  well  known  for  his  archaeological  researches.  They  were  both 
at  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  the  parents  of  Queen  Tii.  Mr.  Smith 
was,  therefore,  able  to  give  us  very  graphic  descriptions  as  well  as 
show  slides  of  photographs  taken  at  the  time. 
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As  December  17,  Whittier's  birthday,  was  the  day  on  which  the 
school  broke  up  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  a  few  of  the  girls,  on  No- 
vember 23,  with  Miss  Howey's  help,  gave  a  Whittier  celebration.  Miss 
Howey  told  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  Whittier's  life.  As 
she  came  to  different  phases  of  his  life  and  work,  poems  were 
read  which  illustrated  what  she  had  spoken  of.  Everyone  at  the 
close  had  a  clearer  idea  than  before  of  Whittier  and  of  what  he  had 
stood  for.    The  readings  were  as  follows: 

1.  Cassandra  .  

miss  rockwell 

2.  Winter  Description (  from  Snowbound)  

miss  gomes 

3.  The  Christian  Slave   

miss  hill 

4.  "Ein  Feste  Burg  1st  Unser  Gott"  

miss  knox 

5.  Eternal  Goodness  

miss  parker 

Whittier's  hymn,  "Immortal  Love,  forever  full,  forever  flowing 
free,"  was  sung  by  Miss  Bodell  and  Miss  Cheney. 

The  school  was  pleasantly  entertained,  on  December  7,  by  various 
members  of  the  English  classes  and  the  Glee  Club. 

1.  Gondolier's  Song — Graben-Hoffman  

GLEE  CLUB 

2.  Hawthorne's  Character — as  seen  in  "The  House  of  Seven  Gables." 

miss  butler 

3.  On  Looking  at  a  Photograph  of  Rydal  Water  .... 

miss  charlotte  gowing 

A  November  Idyl  

miss  ewart 

4.  Song — Tit  for  Tat  

miss  bodell 

5.  Dramatization  of  the  Myth  of  Echo —       .       .       .  . 

'  miss  van  vliet 

6.  In    Evangeline    Land  „  

miss  parker 
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7.  The  Possible  Joys  of  English  Peasants — as  pictured  in  "Gray's  Elegy." 

miss  chutter 

8.  When  Thomas  Jefferson  Served  ....... 

miss  tucker 

9.  Lullaby — William   R.  Spence  

GLEE  CLUB 

On  December  14,  Miss  Elizabeth  Richardson,  a  former  pupil  at 
Abbot,  spoke  to  the  school.  Miss  Richardson  went  as  a  trained  nurse 
to  Labrador,  to  work  with  Doctor  Grenfel.  She  found  there  great 
need  of  both  medical  and  philanthropic  work.  Miss  Richardson  gave 
a  very  clear  description  of  the  hard  life  in  Labrador,  giving  interesting 
anecdotes  of  her  own  work  there. 

(Entertainments  anb  Ctmusements 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  gave  a  dance  to  the 
new  girls  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  twenty-fourth.  Miss  Means 
received,  assisted  by  Miss  Marion  Allchin  and  Miss  Marguerite  Eyer. 
All  the  girls  entered  heartily  into  the  dancing,  and  the  barn-dance  was 
the  favorite  of  the  evening. 

Tuesday  evening,  October  first,  was  spent  by  a  number  of  both 
old  and  new  girls  in  playing  games  in  the  sitting-room  under  the 
guidance  of  Miss  Durfee  and  Miss  Root,  who  had  planned  the  games. 

On  October  ninth,  a  number  of  girls  went  to  Amesbury  to  visit 
Whittier's  birthplace. 

Several  girls,  chaperoned  by  Miss  Durfee,  Miss  Schieffer- 
decker,  and  Miss  Root,  went  to  see  the  football  game  between  Brown 
University,  second  team,  and  Andover  on  Saturday,  October  twenty- 
first.    Andover  won,  by  a  score  of  4-0. 

On  Saturday,  October  fifth,  the  girls  watched  the  game  between 
Harvard  Second  and  Andover.    The  score  was  0-0. 

The  Seniors  had  their  first  good  time  together  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, October  fifteenth,  when  both  classes,  chaperoned  by  Miss  Chick- 
ering  and  Miss  Howey,  went  on  a  hay  ride  to  Haggett's  Pond.  After  a 
jolly  picnic-supper  eaten  in  a  little  shack,  the  girls  danced  and  played 
games.  Many  of  the  forfeits,  results  of  the  games,  were  very  amusing, 
and  the  girls  finished  the  fun  with  a  mock  faculty  meeting  with 
Miss  Chickering  and  Miss  Howey  for  audience.  The  ride  home  was 
the  best  of  all,  for  some  of  the  girls  had  taken  their  mandolins  and 
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banjos  and  all  joined  in  the  singing,  which  was  kept  up  until  Draper 
Hall  was  reached. 

On  Friday,  October  eighteenth,  the  finals  of  the  tennis  tourna- 
ment were  played  by  Miss  Esther  Parker  and  Miss  Winifred  Ogden. 
The  players  were  so  evenly  matched  that  there  were  many  deuce  sets, 
but  Miss  Ogden  finally  secured  the  championship. 

A  number  of  girls  went  to  Boston  to  hear  a  concert  given  by 
Madame  Calve  on  Saturday,  October  the  nineteenth. 

Miss  Beatrice  Herford  gave  some  of  her  famous  monologues  in 
the  town-hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  twenty-second.  The 
entertainment  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Smith  College  Alumnae 
Association.    About  sixty  of  the  girls  went  and  greatly  enjoyed  the 

sketches. 

On  Saturday,  October  twenty-sixth,  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather, 
a  number  of  girls  attended  the  football  game  between  Andover  and 
Pennsylvania  Second.    Pennsylvania  won  by  a  score  of  18-0. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  twenty-ninth,  some  of  the  girls 
entertained  the  rest  of  the  school  with  some  amusing  and  clever 
charades  given  in  the  library. 

The  fun  of  Hallowe'en  began  when  the  girls  went  down  to  dinner 
and  found  the  dining-room  lighted  by  Jack-O'  Lanterns,  whose  gro- 
tesque faces  peered  at  them  from  every  corner.  The  tables  were 
decorated  with  tiny  tripods  and  gypsy  kettles,  and  at  each  place  was 
a  black  pasteboard  cat. 

For  the  rest  of  the  evening  everyone  joined  in  the  "Looking  Back- 
ward" party,  so  named  because  all  wore  their  clothes  backward  and 
did  their  hair  down  over  their  faces.  It  was  a  strange  and  comical 
sight  to  see  the  girls  dancing  apparently  backward,  and  it  was  much 
fun  to  try  and  guess  who  the  different  girls  were. 

On  Hallowe'en,  Mrs.  McCurdy  invited  a  few  of  the  girls  to  a  party 
at  her  home.  There  was  much  amusement  and  merriment  caused  by 
the  fortune  teller,  who  was  a  most  terrible-appearing  old  witch.  After 
bobbing  for  apples  tied  to  an  evergreen  tree,  having  fortunes  told 
in  various  mystical  ways,  and  doing  some  of  the  other  Hallowe'en 
"stunts,"  everyone  sat  down  in  a  semi-circle,  while  some  flash-light 
pictures  were  taken,    The  whole  evening  was  very  pleasant. 

There  were  two  very  interesting  concerts  given  in  Boston,  during 
the  first  week  in  November,  both  of  which  were  attended  by  a  number 
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of  the  girls;  one  by  Paderewski,  on  the  fifth,  and  the  other  given  by 
Madame  Sembrich  on  the  eighth. 

On  November  ninth,  Andover  defeated  Exeter  in  their  annual 
football  game  which  was  played  at  Exeter.    The  score  9-6. 

On  Tuesday,  November  twelfth,  the  Faculty  gave  a  reception  to 
which  the  school  was  invited.  The  rooms,  decorated  with  ground  pine 
and  partridge  berries,  looked  very  cheerful  and  cosey.  This  is  a  time 
when  the  girls  have  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
townspeople,  the  professors  and  their  wives. 

This  year  the  hockey  game  between  Bradford  and  Abbot  was 
played  on  the  Bradford  field,  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  thir- 
teenth. The  game  was  exciting  and  close,  for  the  teams  were  very 
evenly  matched,  and  though  the  score  was  3-2  in  Bradford's  favor,  it 
was  a  hard-won  victory.  The  Senior  class  sang  school  songs  and 
cheered  enthusiastically  the  good  work  of  Captain  Husky  and  the 
team.  After  the  game,  an  informal  reception  was  given  by  the  Brad- 
ford Seniors  to  the  Abbot  girls.  The  team  was  entertained  at  dinner, 
and  went  home  afterward  with  a  feeling  of  renewed  goodwill  between 
the  two  schools. 

The  concert  given  by  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  in  Davis  Hall,  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  November  seventh,  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  con- 
certs given  every  year.  The  songs  of  Mr.  Heinrich  were  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  audience. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  began  Tuesday,  November  twenty-sixth, 
when  most  of  the  girls  went  away.  That  evening  all  the  girls  who 
remained  here  at  school  went  down  to  the  kitchen  and  made  candy 
under  Miss  Durfee's  direction.  Wednesday,  Miss  Durfee  and  a  few 
of  the  girls  delivered  to  some  poor  families  in  Lawrence  and  Andover, 
baskets  filled  with  provisions  and  the  candy  that  the  girls  had  made. 
On  Thursday,  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  the  great  event,  and  in 
the  evening  the  girls  went  up  to  Mr.  Stearns's  home  where  they  played 
games  and  had  a  most  enjoyable  time.  Friday  the  girls  came  back 
and  school  began. 

On  Tuesday,  December  third,  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  three 
lectures  given  by  Mr.  Cross  in  Stone  Chapel.  The  other  two  were 
held  November  fifth  and  nineteenth.  The  subjects  were: — "Scotland; 
The  Land  of  Lochs  and  Braes,"  "Paris;  A  World  Capitol"  and 
"Florence;  The  Lily  of  the  Arno." 

The  old  girls  who  had  heard  Madam  Samaroff  play  in  Davis  Hall 
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last  year  were  very  glad  to  welcome  her  when  she  came  to  give 
a  concert  on  Thursday  afternoon,  December  fifth,  and  all  the  girls 
are  hoping  that  she  will  come  again  next  year. 

Friday  evening,  December  sixth,  a  large  number  of  girls  went 
to  hear  a  concert  given  in  the  town  hall,  by  the  Phillips  Glee,  Banjo, 
and  Mandolin  Clubs. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  fourteenth,  a  number  of  the  Seniors, 
chaperoned  by  Miss  Root,  went  out  to  Martin's  pond  for  a  skating 
party. 

In  Lawrence,  Thursday  evening,  January  sixteenth,  "The  Road  to 
Yesterday"  was  given.  Most  of  the  Academic  seniors,  chaperoned  by 
Miss  Titcomb,  went  to  see  the  play. 

Keltgtous  Hotes 

On  the  first  Saturday  evening,  September  21,  1907,  Miss  Means 
spoke  to  the  girls.  Her  theme  was,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

On  Saturday,  September  28,  Rev.  W.  E.  Lawson,  of  New  Mexico, 
spoke  to  the  school  on  the  subject  "Ideals  and  their  realization,"  say- 
ing that  we  are  apt  to  faint  under  the  fatigue  of  the  ideal,  but  that 
every  great  writer  and  artist  has  undergone  that  same  experience,  and 
has  won  because  he  has  been  never  weary  of  doing  his  best.  He  said 
also  that  the  greatest  curse  of  the  day  is  a  lack  of  intellectual  integrity, 
and  it  is  for  us,  the  younger  generation,  to  oppose  this. 

Saturday,  October  fifth,  Miss  Means  spoke  of  the  life  of  Zaccheus, 
comparing  it  with  our  lives,  and  saying  that  we  should  be  as  eager 
as  he  was  to  see  the  Divine  Vision.  Christ's  sympathy  with  Zaccheus 
is  an  example  of  what  sympathy  we  should  give  to  others. 

Miss  Means  led  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  October  12,  speaking 
on  the  story  of  Balaam's  perversity.  She  said  we  are  very  apt  to  do 
as  Balaam  did, — persuade  ourselves  that  what  is  wrong  is  right,  but 
the  punishment  comes  back  on  ourselves. 

On  Saturday,  October  19,  Rev.  J.  Edgar  Park  spoke  to  the  school. 
He  said  that  we  all  have  to  do  something  that  is  hard  to  do,  but  the 
hardest  thing  is  to  live  any  kind  of  a  good,  unselfish  life.  He  said 
that  the  men  who  'have  given  the  world  anything  worth  while  have 
denied  themselves,  and  have  given  of  their  good  things  broadcast 
and  free. 
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Saturday,  October  26,  Rev.  Frederic  A.  Palmer  gave  the  girls  a 
talk  on  the  Bible.  He  said  that  perhaps  some  of  us  did  not  think  of 
the  Bible  as  containing  poetry.  And  to  show  us  the  rhythm,  he  read 
several  psalms,  illustrating  the  passion  of  the  Hebrew  poems.  There 
are  also  poems  of  lament  and  of  nature,  for  in  those  early  times  they 
were  as  intensely  full  of  life  as  we  are  to-day. 

Saturday,  November  2,  the  service  was  devoted  to  the  reports 
of  the  Silver  Bay  Delegates.  Miss  Stuart  told  of  the  classes  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place,  and  Miss  Mclntire  of  the  fun  and  athletics. 
Miss  Parker  spoke  of  the  Platform  meetings  and  the  foreign  delegates. 
Each  of  the  girls  tried  to  inspire  enthusiasm  in  the  school  and  it  is 
hoped  there  will  be  a  large  delegation  next  year. 

Sunday  evening,  November  10,  Mr.  Dana  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  self-control,  as  the  root  of  all  character  and 
virtue.  Then  he  showed  us  what  mischief  the  lack  of  self-control  may 
do.  By  controlling  ourselves  in  little  things  every  day,  we  are  build- 
ing up  for  ourselves  great  strength  of  character. 

November  16,  Mrs.  Mills  of  the  Schauffler  School  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  spoke  on  the  growth  of  the  Training  School,  and  the  work  the 
different  graduates  are  doing.  Several  nationalities  are  represented 
in  the  school  and  the  pupils  plan  to  work  among  their  own  people. 
Work  among  the  Slovacs  seems  to  lead. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  23,  Miss  Yoshi  Kajiro,  teacher 
in  the  Christian  Girls  School,  in  Okayama,  Japan,  spoke  to  the  girls. 
First  she  told  of  the  work  old  Abbot  girls  are  doing  in  Japan,  and 
then  she  gave  us  an  idea  of  the  life  of  the  school-girl  during  the 
war,  and  in  everyday  life.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  in  the 
school,  are  departments  in  domestic  science  and  especially  a  course 
in  etiquette.  Most  of  the  girls  become  Christians  before  they 
graduate. 

December  1,  Sunday  evening,  the  service  was  led  by  Dr.  C.  O. 
Day  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  said  there  is  plenty 
in  this  world  for  all,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  good  is  hoarded,  and 
needs  distribution.  Immigrants  are  pouring  into  our  country,  hungry, 
bodily  and  mentally,  and  we  ought  to  give  of  our  surplus  and  have 
some  hand  in  the  distribution  of  the  good. 

Saturday,  December  7,  Rev.  P.  R.  Frothingham  of  Boston,  spoke 
upon  the  text,  "In  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors."  It 
is  not  enough  simply  to  conquer  the  inward  and  outward  forces.  Men 
and  women  have  been  apt  to  think  that  God  thought  more  of  their 
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knowledge  than  of  their  service.  The  greatest  people  have  been  con- 
querors; they  have  not  been  conscious  of  their  learning,  but  conscious 
of  a  greater  knowledge  and  wisdom.  The  longer  we  fight  and  the 
oftener  we  win,  the  easier  it  is  to  come  out  victorious. 

The  usual  impressive  Christmas  service  was  held  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, December  15.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  service  was 
planned  by  Miss  McKeen,  and  since  that  time  has  been  used  every 
year. 

January  11,  1908,  at  the  Saturday  evening  service,  La  Senorita 
Marcial  in  a  very  interesting  way  told  of  the  founding  and  work  of 
the  Gulick  School  for  Girls  in  Spain.  Before  the  school  was  founded, 
there  was  no  education  whatever  for  women  in  Spain,  but  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  girls  longing  for  an  education  is  shown  by 
their  work  and  by  the  rapidly  increasing  size  of  the  school. 

On  Saturday,  January  18,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Carter  of  Lexington, 
based  his  talk  on  the  parable  of  the  Woman  of  Samaria.  He  said  that 
the  wells  of  God  are  deep,  but  they  can  be  reached  by  faith. 

Silper  Bay 

"Where  and  what  is  Silver  Bay?"  people  ask.  And  any  one  of  the 
five  girls  who  went  there  from  Abbot  last  summer  would  say, — "It  is 
on  Lake  George  in  New  York  and  is  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  earth!" 
Imagine  a  place  crowded  with  college  and  school  girls  who  meet  to- 
gether for  ten  days.  A  part  of  each  day  is  spent  in  going  to  interest- 
ing classes  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  missions,  and  school  work.  The 
afternoons  are  occupied  in  athletic  contests,  bathing,  boating  or  in 
trips  to  places  of  interest,  of  which  Ticonderoga  is  one.  But  the  best 
part  of  the  Conference  are  the  friendships  that  are  made  and  the 
wonderful  inspiration  given  by  seeing  so  many  earnest,  unselfish 
people,  working  to  help  others.  It  is  a  good  place  to  go  to,  and  next 
year  the  girls  ought  to  show  their  school  spirit  in  making  the  dele- 
gation the  largest  that  has  ever  gone  from  Abbot  to  Silver  Bay. 

3tems  of  (general  3nterest 

The  $25.00,  given  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Bell  Pettee  Brigham,  for  some 
photograph  or  cast  to  be  put  in  McKeen  Hall,  in  memory  of  Miss 
McKeen,  has  been  used  to  buy  one  half  of  the  great  Assyrian  hunting 
slab.  The  slab  has  been  hung  in  Room  No.  I,  over  the  desk  which 
Miss  McKeen  herself  used. 

Miss  Anne  Means  has  loaned  to  the  School  for  the  winter  three 
very  fine  landscapes  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis.  They  are  hung  in  the 
John-Esther  gallery. 
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The  girls  remembered  Mr.  Draper's  birthday,  October  12,  by 
sending  Mrs.  Draper  postal  cards  of  their  homes. 

Miss  Lawrence  was  married  to  Mr.  Robert  Duncan  Reynolds  on 
October  3,  1907,  at  the  picturesque  little  stone  Episcopal  Mission  at 
Sharon,  Massachusetts.  After  the  ceremony,  the  guests  (among 
whom  were  a  number  of  Miss  Lawrence's  Abbot  friends)  drove 
along  the  beautiful  country  roads  to  attend  the  wedding  reception 
at  Pinewood,  the  country  home  of  the  bride's  parents.  After  their 
wedding  journey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  returned  to  Pinewood,  where 
they  are  spending  the  winter. 

Miss  Knowles  is  living  in  Cambridge  this  winter,  and  is  head  of 
the  Food  Sale  Department  of  the  Women's  Industrial  and  Educational 
Union.    Her  address  is  68  Sparks  Street,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockwell  (Miss  Converse)  spent  last  summer  in 
Paris,  where  Mr.  Rockwell  was  in  charge  of  the  American  Church. 

Miss  Bertha  Terrill  is  studying  at  Chicago  University,  where  she 
holds  a  fellowship. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Merrill  (Adelaide  Taylor  t'64)  made  a  short 
visit  in  Andover,  this  summer,  on  their  way  to  Dr.  Merrill's  new  post 
in  the  Consular  service,  in  British  Guiana,  South  America.  The  follow- 
ing item  from  a  foreign  letter  to  the  Boston  Transcript  shows  in  what 
esteem  he  was  held  in  Jerusalem — 

"Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  so  long  our  consul  at  Jerusalem  and  a  famous 
archaeologist,  has  left  Palestine  to  take  a  new  position,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  he  received  on  his  departure  an  address  signed 
by  and  expressing  the  regard  of  about  one  hundred  English  and 
American  residents  of  Palestine." 

(Dbituartes 

The  death  of  Mabel  Duren  Harnett,  on  October  5,  after  an  illness 
of  a  very  few  days,  brought  to  all  who  knew  her  an  especial  feeling  of 
sadness.  She  was  married  on  April  17,  and  had  just  begun  housekeep- 
ing near  her  father  in  the  house  in  which  she  was  born.  She  was  a 
niece  of  Miss  McKeen,  and  both  she  and  her  sister  lived  with  Miss 
McKeen  while  they  were  in  school.  Her  loving,  loyal  spirit  endeared 
her  to  all  who  knew  her,  and  in  her  death  the  world  loses  a  noble 
woman. 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Thayer  died  at  her  home  in  Lexington,  August 
16,  1907,  after  a  painful  illness  of  several  months.  Miss  Thayer  taught 
French  at  Abbot  in  1895,  while  Miss  Merrill  was  in  Europe.  Since 
then  she  has  been  teacher  of  French  at  Miss  Emerson's  School  in 
Boston. 
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The  address  of  Miss  Mabelle  E.  Bosher,  f'94,  is  2538  Channing 
Way,  Berkeley,  California.  Miss  Bosher  writes  enthusiastic  letters 
about  the  California  life,  but  she  was  more  than  glad  to  see  Andover 
faces  and  hear  Andover  news,  when  she  went  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graves,  who  are  spending  the  winter  in  California. 

Ellen  Webster,  '85,  has  a  private  school  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts.   Her  address  is  12  Appian  Way. 

Harriet  A.  Lee,  C.  P.  '01,  is  teaching  English  and  History  in  the 
Frances  Shimer  Academy,  a  school  connected  with  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Harry  F.  Farnham  (Mary  Sperry,  '00)  has  gone  with  her 
husband  to  Australia,  where  she  will  probably  stay  through  this  winter. 

Ruth  Adams,  f'05,  is  at    Miss    Twichell's    Kindergarten  Training 

School  at  Springfield.    Her  address  is  207  Forest  Park  Avenue. 

Mary  Tyler  Carleton,  t'oo,  is  working  in  the  125th  Street  Branch 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library.    Her  address  is  70  West  92nd  Street. 

Louise  Richards,  t'07,  is  visiting  in  Colorado  Springs. 

Margaret  Payne,  t'07,  is  teaching  in  Germantown  this  winter. 

Two  books  by  old  Abbot  girls  are  being  much  read  this  winter — 
Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Riggs'  "Chronicles  of  Rebecca,"  and  "The 
Lion's  .Share"  by  Octave  Thanet  (Alice  French,  t'68.) 

Louise  Kiniry,  '07,  and  Marion  Lovering,  '07,  are  at  Miss 
Wheelock's    Kindergarten    Training  School  in  Boston. 

Marjorie  Bellows,  f'05,  is  studying  Science  at  Simmons  College. 

Two  old  Abbot  girls  have  come  to  Andover  to  live  this  winter. 
Mrs.  Ingram  (Constance  Albee,  '03,)  is  on  Salem  Street,  and  Mrs. 
Lillard  (Ethel  Hazen,  C.  P.  '00)  whose  husband  is  an  instructor  in 
English  in  Phillips  Academy,  is  living  on  Phillips  Street. 

Margaret  Hall,  t'07,  is  assistant  secretary  in  a  private  school  in 
Chicago. 
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Winona  Algie,  t'oo,  is  teaching  in  Purchase,  New  York,  this 
winter. 

Ada  Brooks  and  Gertrude  Lefevre  are  enjoying  their  first  year  at 
Vassar,  and  send  happy  letters  to  their  friends  at  Abbot.  There  are 
four  representatives  of  the  school  in  the  Freshman  class  at  Wellesley: 
Mabel  Allen,  Marjorie  Bond,  Alicia  Leslie  and  Harriet  Chapman. 

At  Radcliffe,  we  are  represented  by  Ethel  Arens,  who  is  enjoying 
every  side  of  the  life  in  Cambridge. 

Charlotte  Parsons,  fo7,  is  studying  at  the  Lowell  Training  School 
for  Teachers. 

Twenty-five  of  Abbot's  loyal  daughters  came  from  various  states: 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York,  on  November  9th,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Abbot 
Academy  Club  of  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  West  47th  Street, 
off  Broadway. 

The  year  1908  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  existence  of  the 
New  York  Club.  At  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  in  April  at  the  same 
hotel,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Club  to  celebrate  its  tenth  birthday,  and 
it  invites  all  of  Abbot's  daughters  from  far  and  near  to  grace  the  oc- 
casion by  their  presence.  A  strenuous  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
present  those  who  were  instrumental  in  organizing  the  club;  which 
will  include  Miss  Emily  A.  Means,  Principal  of  Abbot  Academy,  Miss 
Chadbourne,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Quimby,  the  first  president,  and  many 
others. 

Members  of  the  Abbot  Clubs  of  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburg 
are  cordially  invited  to  meet  with  the  New  York  club  on  "April  4th" 
at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  West  47th  Street.  Business  meeting  will  be 
held  at  11.30  a.  m.,  Luncheon,  $1,  at  12.30,  and  a  social  hour  after  the 
luncheon:  come  for  the  social  hour  afterwards  regardless  as  to  whether 
you  are  a  member  of  the  club  or  not;  that  is  immaterial.  The  meetings 
are  very  informal  and  not  at  all  "dressy",  as  most  members  come  from 
a  distance,  and  unite  business  with  pleasure.  Any  information  in  regard 
to  the  meeting  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  the  secretary,  Miss 
Mabel  Wooster  of  Seymour,  Conn.,  or  the  President,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cox,  Ellenville,  New  York. 

Those  present  at  the  November  meeting  were:  Mrs.  Carol 
Mathews  Broadhurst,  Miss  Rose  Churchill,  Miss  Cherny,  Mrs.  Mary 
Gorton  Darling,  Miss  Cox,  Mrs.  Grace  Carleton  Dryden,  Miss  Char- 
lotte Drury,  Mrs.  Flack,  Mrs.  Anna  Bull  Hardenburgh,  Miss  Hovey, 
Miss  Laura  Howell,  Miss  Ethel  Jellerson,  Miss  Korn,  Miss  Evaline 
Korn,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Royce  McBurney,  Mrs.  Converse-Rockwell,  Mrs. 
Charles  Spofford,  Miss  Agnes  Smith,  Mrs.  Blanche  Archer  Smith,  Mrs. 
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Lena  Hinchman  Townsend,  Miss  Mabel  Wooster,  Miss  Alice  Webster, 
Mrs.  Walker,  Mrs.  May  Churchill  Talcott. 

Nine,  of  the  seventeen  members  of  the  class  of  '87  were  in  Ando- 
ver  during  Commencement  for  their  twentieth  anniversary.  They 
were  Jeanie  Carter-Prall,  Bessie  Baird-Archbald,  Angie  Pearson, 
Olive  Pearson-Lewis,  Emma  Twitchell-Sturgis,  Mary  Bill-Bright, 
Grace  Smith,  Sophia  Walker-Piper  and  Harriet  Thwing.  Mr.  Prall 
was  the  only  representative  from  the  husbands.  Susan  Chapin  and 
Bessie  Walker  were  with  us  as  in  the  old  days  at  Abbot. 

It  was  not  a  formal  reunion  with  a  ride  or  class  spread,  excepting 
the  refreshments  served  on  the  piazza  after  Draper  Reading,  but  a 
general  good  time  talking,  walking,  admiring  the  new  buildings, 
and  enjoying  all  the  exercises  of  Commencement  Week. 

At  an  informal  class  meeting,  letters  were  read  from  Jeanne  Jill- 
son,  now  a  missionary  in  Smyrna,  Alice  Hamlin-Hinman  in  her  dis- 
tant home  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Eliza  Atwell  who  was  travelling  in 
Japan.  Mar}'-  Bill-Bright,  who  has  served  the  class  as  secretary  since 
February,  1886,  resigned,  and  Harriet  Thwing  was  elected. 

The  following  card  shows  what  an  interesting  work  Elizabeth  H. 
Pennell  '85,  has  entered  upon. 

BLANCHE  L.  MORSE 
ELIZABETH  H.  PENNELL 
INTERIOR  DECORATING 
& 

FURNISHING 
4  JOY  STREET 
BOSTON 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Newell  (Harriet  L.  Chase  t'02)  are  now 
living  at  58  East  Broadway,  Derry,  N.  H. 

Ptsitors 

Avis  Booth,  '04,  Cornelia  Cushman,  t'07,  Clara  Searle,  t'05,  Ada 
Brooks,  fC.  P.  '07,  Beth  Cole,  fC.  P.  '05,  Marjorie  Bond,  fC  P.  '07, 
Mary  Eastman  Abbot  (Mrs.  Wm.  A.),  '92,  Harriet  Smith,  '03,  Honora 
Spalding,  t'02,  Rose  Thomson,  '03,  Edna  Wright,  '02,  Agnes  Smith, 
t'07,  Maria  Pillsbury,  t'07,  Mrs.  Fanny  Fletcher  Parker,  t'72,  Amy 
Slack,  t'04,  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  t'03,  Joan  de  Silvia,  '07,  Abbie  Smith, 
t'04,  Frances  Tyer,  tC.  P.  '05,  Marion  Watt,  '07,  Louise  Kiniry,  '07, 
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Persis  Mackintire,  fob,  Leonora  Parsons,  t'o7,  Oena  Whyte,  f'07, 
Alice  Wood,  t'oo,  Molly  Kenniston,  f'oo,  Mabel  Allen,  fC.  P.  '07,  Char- 
lotte Parsons,  t'07,  Alice  Brittain  Rockwell,  t'95,  Alice  Webster,  f'07, 
Lillian  Laubham,  '07,  Helen  Nason,  t'03,  Helen  Packard,  f'03,  Gertrude 
Russell,  '05,  Helene  Baldwin  Burdick,  t'97,  Katherine  Scott,  '02,  Lil- 
lian Mooers,  fC.  P.  '99,  Freda  Gleason,  '05,  Mayme  Blair  Hattersley, 
'04,  Martha  Emerson,  '97,  Alicia  Leslie,  jC.  P.  '07,  Edith  Joy,  '07,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Bolton  Todd,  '78,  Gladys  Dudley,  '06,  Grace  Spear,  '07,  Helen 
Jones,  fC.  P.  '06,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bailey,  t'82,  Constance  Parker,  t'06,  Miss 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Reynolds. 

Engagements 

Eleanor  Thomson,  '98,  to  Mr.  Alfred  Castle  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Clara  Castle,  C.  P.  '05,  to  Mr.  Robert  Day  of  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Adelaide  Boardman  Todd,  '03,  to  Mr.  Aubrey  Dexter  Johnston,  of 
St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 

Elsie  Weissbrod,  '06,  to  Dr.  Page  of  Greenfield. 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Kelsey  to  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  Barney  of 
Williams,  Arizona. 

Miss  Fanny  E.  Perry  ('03),  of  Sheldon,  Conn.,  to  Mr.  Walter 
Beebe  Hind  of  Derby,  Conn. 

ZTCarriages 

Harnett— Duren. — In  Eldora,  Iowa,  April  17,  1907,  Mabel  Duren, 
t'95,  to  Air.  J.  T.  Harnett. 

Strong— Gilchrist. — In  New  Jersey,  June  18,  1907,  Anne  M.  Gil- 
christ, t'98,  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Rush  Strong. 

Holliday— Decker. — In  Davenport,  Iowa,  June  12,  1907,  Frances 
Decker,  t'88,  to  Mr.  William  Blair  Holliday.  At  home,  1038  Brady 
Street. 

Hersey— Merrill. — In  Bangor,  Maine,  June  15,  1907,  Edith  Emma 
Merrill,  '00,  to  Mr.  Guy  Alfred  Hersey.    Address,  18  West  Broadway. 

Chase-Philbrook. — In  Newton,  June  19,  1907,  Mrs.  Florence 
Gilman  Warner  (Philbrook)  to  Mr.  Lewson  Edwin  Chase. 

Letts— Marney. — In  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  June  26,  1907,  Mar- 
guerite Adams  Marney,  '03,  to  Mr.  Madison  Letts.  Address,  204  South 
17th  Street. 
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Place—  Bixby. — In  Francestown,  New  Hampshire,  June  27,  1907, 
Emma  F.  Bixby,  t'oo,  to  Dr.  Edwin  Hemphill  Place. 

Greene— Bacon. — In  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island,  October  16,  1907, 
Elizabeth  Rogers  Bacon,  '01,  to  Mr.  Prescott  Morrill  Greene.  At 
home,  Clinton,  Massachusetts. 

Raymond— Terwilliger. — In  Ellenville,  New  York,  October  17, 
1907,  Alice  Louise  Terwilliger,  f'oi,  to  Mr.  Harold  Bradford  Raymond. 

Broadhurst— Mathews. — In  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  October  22, 
1907,  Carolyn  Mathews,  '96,  to  Mr.  William  George  Broadhurst.  At 
home,  Abingdon  Arms,  557  West  148th  Street,  New  York. 

Webb— Sadler.  —  In  Attleboro,  November  14,  1907,  Irma  Dean 
Sadler,  '00,  to  Dr.  Charles  Henry  Webb.  At  home,  138  County  Street, 
Attleboro,  Mass. 

Hastings— Porter. — In  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  December  18, 
1907,  Rena  C.  Porter,  fo6,  to  Mr.  Hudson  Bridge  Hastings.  At  home, 
69  Federal  Street,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

Drake— Chase. — In  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  July  25,  1907, 
Mildred  Augusta  Chase,  '02,  to  Mr.  James  Frank  Drake.  At  home, 
102  Florida  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Clifford— Avery. — In  Prospect  Ferry,  Maine,  July  30,  1907,  Lulu 
Peirce  Avery,  t'02,  to  Mr.  Edwin  True  Clifford. 

Lillard— Hazen. — In  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  September  5, 
1907,  Ethel  Hazen,  '00,  to  Mr.  Walter  Huston  Lillard.  21  Phillips 
Street,  Andover,  Mass. 

Reynolds— Lawrence. — In  Sharon,  October  3,  1907,  Miss  Louise 
Lawrence  to  Mr.  Robert  Duncan  Reynolds. 

White— Spaulding. — In  Chatham,  October  7,  1907,  Edith  Howard 
Spaulding,  t'04,  to  Mr.  Henry  Laprelate  White. 

Adams— Eshbaugh. — In  Portland,  Maine,  January  r,  1908,  Mar- 
garet Eshbaugh,  '02,  to  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Adams. 

Bosler-Nugent. — In  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  January  4,  1908,  Elea- 
nor Morgan  Nugent,  '05,  to  Mr.  Harlan  Gibson  Bosler.  At  home, 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 

Allen-Abbott. — In  Boston,  January  18,  1908,  Helen  Alford  Ab- 
bott, C.  P.  '04,  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Allen. 

Adams— Fox. — In  Oakland,  California,  January  16,  1908,  Jessie 
Louisa  Fox,  'oi,  to  Mr.  Edson  Adams. 
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Births 

June  14,  1907,  a  son,  Charles  Francis,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C. 
r>ogart  (Henrietta  Calhoun,  '94,)  Rothesay,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

In  June,  1907,  a  daughter,  Beulah  Field,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert 
C.  Wood  (Beulah  Field,  'oo). 

September  3,  1907,  a  daughter,  Ruth  Easton,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ly Alexander  Easton  (Estelle  Greenough,  t'99)- 

September  10,  1907,  a  son,  Julian  Burdick,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julian  Burdick  (Helene  Baldwin,  t'97)- 

October  21,  1907,  a  daughter,  Leslie  Crawford,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Gale  Hun  (Leslie  Crawford,  C.  P.  '00). 

October  22,  1907,  a  son,  Warren  Perley,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden 
W.  Tyler  (Ethel  Howe  Perley,  t'98). 

December  9,  1907,  a  son,  Ford  Rockwell,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Ford  Bancroft  (Julia  Rockwell,  C.  P.  'oi). 

January  3,  1908,  a  son,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hezekiah  Plummer  Poore 
(Mildred  Mooers,  t'oi). 

A  son,  Robert  Breese,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hutchinson  (Helen 
Stiles,  '93). 

October  24,  1907,  a  son,  Whitney,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner 
Drake  (Georgia  Whitney,  f'99). 

Deaths 

In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  October  13,  1907,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  (Ballard) 
Ellis,  t'73- 

At  Eldora,  Iowa,  October  5,  1907,  Mabel  Duren  Harnett,  f'95. 

In  Boston,  Mass.,  December  6,  1907,  Cornelia  Gould  Murphy,  '96. 

In  Lowell,  January  14,  1907,  of  pneumonia,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Barnes 
(Harriet  Bradley,  f8o). 

In  Lexington,  August  16,  1907,  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Thayer. 


Class  Organizations 


Academic,  '08 

Dorothy  Taylor 
Edith  L.  Gutterson 
Esther  Stickney 
Marion  Allchin 
.     Gold  and  White. 
Daisy. 

College  Preparatory,  'OS 

President  Marguerite  Eyer 

Secretary  and  Treasurer       .      .       Louise  Sweeney 

Class  Colors      .  •  .       .     Dark  Green  and  White. 

Class  Flower    ....      White  Carnation. 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Class  Colors 
Class  Flower 


Academic, 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Class  Color 
Class  Flower 
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Mildred  Gomes 
Helen  Whitten 
Frances  Wright 
Sarah  Knox 
.  Red. 

Red  Carnation. 


College  Preparatory,  '09 

President  Gladys  Perry 

Secretary  and  Treasurer       .       .       Marjorie  Soule 

Class  Colors     ....      Purple  and  Gold. 

Class  Flower    ....     The  Violet. 


Alumnae  Association 

president: 
MRS.  CATHERINE  BUSS  TYER 
vice-presidents  : 

Miss  Julia  E.  Twichell  Mrs.  Rebecca  Davis  Spalding 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goddard  Heald  Mrs.  Josephine  Richard  Gile 
Miss  Mary  F.  Merriam  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nichols  Bean 

Mrs.  Lilian  Waters  Grosvenor 
secretary  and  treasurer: 
Miss  Agnes  Park 
'committee  of  appropriation: 
Miss  Emily  A.  Means  Mrs.  Warren  F.  Draper 

Miss  Agnes  Park 


ScKool  Organizations 


"Y.  W.  C.  A. 

President   Marion  Allchin 

Vice-President        ....  Helen  Hulbert 

Secretary   Persis  McIntire 

Treasurer   Marguerite  Eyer 

Fidelio  Society 

President  Jane  Bodell 

Secretary  Edith  Gardner 

Treasurer  Katharine  Wurster 

AtHletic  Association 

President  Edith  L.  Gutterson 

Secretary  Helen  Hulbert 

Treasurer       .....     Marguerite  Eyer 

Basketball  Team 

Captain  Mary  de  Windt 

Manager  Marion  Allchin 

Hochey  Team 

Captain  Helen  Hulbert 

Manager  Edith  L.  Gutterson 

Odeon 

Edith  L.  Gutterson  Mary  Sweeney 

Louise  Sweeney  Katharine  Butler 

Esther  Parker  Ruth  Tucker 

Winifred  Ogden  Katherine  Raymond 

Glee  Cl\ab 

Leader  Jane  Bodell 

Treasurer  Albert  Smith 


Abbot  Academy  Faculty 


EMILY  A.  MEANS,  Principal, 

Psychology,  Ethics,  Theism,  Christian  Evidences. 

KATHERINE  R.  KELSEY, 
Mathematics. 

NATALIE  SCHIEFFERDECKER, 
German. 

NELLIE  M.  MASON, 
Science. 

EVELYN  FARNHAM  DURFEE, 

Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

REBEKAH  MUNROE  CHICKERING,  A.B., 
History. 

MARTHA  HOWEY,  A.B., 
Literature. 

MIRIAM  TITCOMB,  Lit.  B., 
English. 

DELIGHT  WALKLY  HALL, 
Greek. 

OLIVE  G.  RUNNER,  B.L., 
Latin. 

HARRIET  LAND  PAYNE,  A.B., 
French. 

S.  EDWIN  CHASE, 

Violin  and  Mandolin. 

Prof.  JOSEPH  N.  ASHTON,  A.M. 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony. 

LESLIE  GOLDTHWAITE, 
Pianoforte. 

Mrs.  ALICE  WENTWORTH  MacGREGOR 
Vocal  Music. 

Mrs.  HERMANN  D.  MURPHY, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 


Mlle.  MARTHE  GLENARD, 
French  Conversation. 


CHARLOTTE  L.  ROOT,  A.B., 

Principal's  Assistant  and  Librarian. 

Miss  PHILANA  McLEAN, 
In  charge  of  Draper  Hall. 


Lecturer 

Mr.  JOSEPH  LINDON  SMITH, 

Opening  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Parents  of  Queen  Tii. 


SpeaKers 

Rev.  A.  E.  LAWSON, 

Rev.  J.  EDGAR  PARK, 

Rev.  FREDERIC  PALMER, 

Rev.  S.  H.  DANA, 

Mrs.  M.  W.  MILLS, 

YOSHI  KAJIRO, 

Rev.  C.  O.  DAY, 

Rev.  P.  R.  FROTHINGHAM, 

Miss  ELIZABETH  RICHARDSON, 

SENORITA  CAROLINA  MARCIAL, 

Rev.  CHARLES  F.  CARTER, 

Rev.  M.  W.  STACKPOLE. 


Concerts 

Mr.  MAX  HEINRICH, 
Mme.  OLGA  SAMAROFF. 


Calendar 


The  school  year  (September  19,  1907,  to  June  16,  1908)  is 
divided  into  semesters. 

The  present  year  closes                    Tuesday,    June  18,  1907 

School  begins  at  9.00  a.  m.                Thursday,  Sept.  19,  1907 

School  closes  at  2.15  p.  m.                 Tuesday,    Dec.  17,  1907 

Vacation  of  three  weeks. 

School  begins  again  at  9.00  a.  m.         Thursday,  Jan.  9,  1908 

First  semester  ends                                          Feb.  4,  1908 

Second  semester  begins                                    Feb.  6,  1908 

School  closes  at  2.15  p.  m.                 Tuesday,    Mar.  24,  1908 

Vacation  of  two  weeks. 

School  begins  at  9.00  a.  m.                Thursday,  Apr.  9,  1908 

School  closes  at  12  m.                      Tuesday,    June  16,  1908 

The  next  school  year  begins              Thursday,  Sept.  17,  1908 


HOLIDAYS 

Thanksgiving  Recess — Tuesday,  2.15  p.m.,  to  Friday,  6.00  p.m. 
February  2 2d — The  day  only. 
May  30th — The  day  only. 


For  information  and  admission  apply  to  the  Principal,  Abbot 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 


The  editor  sat  in  deep  despair, 
She  chewed  her  pen  with  zeal, 
"It's  not  that  the  feeling  isn't  there, 
But  I  cannot  make  it  feel." — R.  T. 


ATHLETES 
ATTENTION 


~"fP  N  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  athletic 
contests,  it  is  important  that  you  should 


have  the  best  implements.  They  may 
cost  a  trifle  more,  but  it  pays.  Many  a 
match  has  been  lost  by  the  use  of  poor  tools,  so  why  not 
have  the  best  Tennis  Racket  and  Ball,  Foot  Ball,  Basket 
Ball,  Running  Shoes,  Skates,  Hockey  Sticks,  Sweaters, 
Jerseys,  etc.  Our  goods  have  character — our  trade-mark 
means  something. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue.    It  is  free  to  any  address 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

344  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
18  WEST  30TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  PKOVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


A  boy  once  saw  an  elephant  who  stood  upon  his  head, 
He  looked  again  and  found  it  was,  a  big  four  poster  bed, 


T.  TL.  Moseley  &t  Co. 

College  Outfitting 
a  Specialty.  Shoes 
for  All  Occasions 
$3.50   to  $8.00 

145  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


PALMER,  PARKXR  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  every  variety  and  thickness  of 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Cabinet  Woods 
Mahogany,   Hard  Wood  Lumber,  Veneers 


Warerooms,  Mill  and  Yard,  81-105  Medford  St.,  Charlestown  Dist. 
Office,  103  Medford  St.,  Charlestown  Dist,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FREDERICK  T.  WIDMER 

Successor  to  Henry  Guild  &  Son 

(Manufacturing  ^mtUtB 

Class  and  Society  Pins  Makers  of  the  Fidelio  Pin 

31  WEST  STREET    -      -    BOSTON,  MASS, 
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If  each  of  us  could  climb  that  tree 
It  would  be  fun,  he  said. — K.  W. 

Skowhegan   Jersey  Creamery 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

SEPARATED,  PASTEURIZED,  SWEET 
CREAM,  and  CREAMERY  BUTTER 


SKOWHEGAN,  MAINE 

THL   PHILLIPS  INN 


Situated  near  campus  of  Phillips  Academy.  Lighted  by 
Gas  and  Electricity.  Heated  by  Steam  and  Open  Fires. 
Open  throughout  the  year.     Booklet  on  application  ::  :: 

J.  M.  STEWART,  Proprietor 

JTiif  ANDOVER  BOOKSTORE. 

ESTABLISHED  1809 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  :  : : : 

Most  complete  line  this  side  of  Boston  in  Books  and 
Stationery  of  all  kinds.  Crepe  and  Tissue  Papers, 
Andover  Photographic  Souvenirs,  Weekly  and 
Monthly   Periodicals,  Etc  

Branch  Store  at  the  Academy 


ANDOVER  PRESS  BUILDING 
in 


'Twas  the  night  before  school  closed, 
And  all  through  the  house 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse. 

The  trunks  were  all  strapped  with  most  excellent  care 

In  hope  the  expressman  soon  would  be  there, 


All  Kinds  of  Fruit 


IN  THEIR  SEASON 


Nuts,  Figs,  Dates,  Olives 


/.  H.  Campion  &  Co. 


IV 


The  sleepy  were  snuggled  all  close  in  their  beds, 
While  visions  of  jolly  times  danced  in  their  heads, 
When  out  in  the  corridor  arose  such  a  clatter 
I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

T.  A.  holt~coT 

DEALERS  IN 

DRY  GOODS 

AND 

GROCERIES 


Basement  of  Baptist  Church,  Andover 

WALTER  I.  MORSE 

lgah?r  in  Ijarotoarr 

Cutlery  and  Cordage,  Horse  Clothing,   Farming  Tools,  Window 
Glass,  Paint,  Brushes,  Etc. 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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Away  toward  the  hallway  I  flew  like  a  flash, 
And  threw  open  the  door  with  a  horrible  crash, 
Then  what  should  my  wandering  eyes  now  meet 
But  ghostlike  white  figures  all  clad  in  a  sheet, 
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So,  silent  and  quick,  in  succession  they  came, 
And  giggled,  and  whispered,  and  called  each  by  name, 
From  the  top  of  the  hall  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
Did  they  prance,  and  they  dance  alone  and  in  pairs. 
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As  dry  leaves  before  a  great  hurricane  fly, 
They  turned  and  they  vanished  in  the  wink  of  an  eye, 
The  hall  they  all  leave,  and  the  doors  they  all  close, 
And  quickly  and  silently  sink  to  repose, 
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The  clock  goes  on  ticking  alone  in  the  hall, 

And  on  the  whole  school  again  sweet  sleep  does  fall. 
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If  every  night  were  Tuesday, 
And  every  day  were  free, 
We'd  all  go  down  to  Lowe's,  ha,  ha, 
And  have  a  jubilee. — H.  W. 
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Here's  to  our  friends,  the  dog  and  the  cat, 

Tumbi  the  mighty,  and  Maxwell  the  fat, 

And  here's  to  their  healths,  may  they  long  dwell  in  peace, 

Till  old  Father  Time  shall  some  day  send  release. 
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There  was  a  girl  in  our  school 
And  she  was  wondrous  wise, 
She  jumped  into  the  Senior  Class 
And  looked  with  both  her  eyes, 
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And  now  that  that  bad  psych  is  o'er, 
With  all  her  might  and  main 
She's  jumped  into  the  Ethics  class, 
And  looks  and  looks  again. — F.  S. 
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"The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast," 
The  lights-out  bell  was  long  time  past 
As  I  went  down  the  corridor, 
Each  door  this  dreadful  signal  bore, 
Psychology. 
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I'll  pause  and  look  in  here  I  thought, 
I  opened  wide  the  door  and  caught 
A  glimpse  of  girls,  of  books  galore, 
Of  faces  pale,  and  each  face  bore 
Psychology. 
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Far  into  the  night  the  lights  burned  high, 
For  they  must  pass  that  exam,  or  die, 
"Better  to  die,"  they  said,  "than  fail, 
Better  to  be  a  ghost  and  wail 
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(Hfj*  Spirit  nf  $*mmilf  tn  Wm  Eimt 

The  spirit  of  Beowulf  has  two  elements,  though  one  involves 
the  other.  One  element  is  shown  in  Beowulf's  speech  to 
Hrothgar  when  he  arrives  at  Heorot.  "I  made  this  resolve,  when 
I  put  to  sea  and  embarked  with  my  band  of  men :  that  I  would 
either  wholly  fulfill  the  desire  of  your  people  or  fall  in  the 
struggle,  fast  in  the  grip  of  the  fiend."  This  shows  the  fighting 
spirit,  the  spirit  which  goes  out  into  the  world  not  only  willing, 
but  eager  to  do  battle  for  the  sake  of  the  good  and  to  die  fight- 
ing in  that  battle.  The  second  element  is  expressed  in  this 
sentence,  "Wyrd  often  helpeth  the  warrior — who  is  not  doomed 
to  die — if  he  be  of  good  courage."  Wyrd  or,  as  we  should  say, 
the  force  for  good  in  the  world,  helps  a  man,  but  only  if  he  be 
of  good  courage.  He  must  have  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
work.  He  must  have  the  endurance  to  bear  unflinchingly  the 
trials  which  come  upon  him  and  he  must  have  the  active  courage 
which  goes  forth  to  meet  the  dangers  as  Beowulf  went  down  into 
the  murky  mere  seeking  GrendeFs  mother.  Then  will  the  good 
in  others  rise  up  to  greet  him  and  to  help  him  and  then  will 
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Wyrd  lend  him  her  aid.  This  is  the  spirit  of  Beowulf  as  shown 
many  centuries  ago  in  the  far-off  Danish  Land. 

But  though  Beowulf  and  his  faithful  Thanes  have  gone  and 
his  deeds  come  down  to  us  as  misty  legends,  Beowulf's  spirit 
lives  on,  because  it  has  in  it  that  which  will  endure  forever.  It 
grows  as  man  grows  and  becomes  broader  as  man's  conceptions 
grow  clearer.  It  fits  our  present  time  which  seems  so  different 
in  all  ways  from  that  far-off  fable  time.  But  though  circum- 
stances have  changed,  man  still  needs  this  spirit  and  needs  it  more 
than  did  Beowulf  and  his  followers. 

In  those  old  days  war  was  one  of  man's  chief  occupations 
and  Beowulf  showed  his  courage  in  many  a  single  handed  fight 
against  bands  of  foes  and  individual  monsters  of  the  Dark. 
America  went  to  war  with  Spain  with  the  alleged  purpose  of 
freeing  Cuba  from  her  oppressor.  She  went  forth  as  did  the 
thane  of  old,  to  help  others  to  whom  she  was  under  no  obligations. 
"Ah!"  someone  will  say,  "That  was  the  alleged  purpose,  but 
the  real  one  was  political:  she  went  for  her  own  gain."  There 
was  a  political  motive  in  it,  I  grant,  but  if  the  underlying  pur- 
pose had  been  that,  the  common-sense  of  the  American  people 
would  not  have  made  them  require  the  other,  nobler  reason,  as 
they  did.  And  as  Wyrd  helped  Beowulf,  so  Good  Fortune,  as 
some  men  call  her,  helped  America  in  Manilla  Bay,  and  as  his 
thanes  encouraged  Beowulf  so  other  nations  encouraged  Amer- 
ica. Thus  the  noble  and  chivalrous  spirit  lives  in  that  most 
dreadful  of  modern  institutions,  war. 

Everybody  is  talking  now  about  the  reform  movement  and 
the  awakened  public  conscience  of  the  American  people.  What 
do  they  mean?  It  is  the  spirit  of  that  hero  of  old  showing  in 
the  men  of  today.  During  the  recent  elections  in  many  cities, 
certain  men  were  not  willing  to  accept  passively  the  evil  which 
was  around  them,  merely  casting  their  votes  for  the  right 
man  did  not  satisfy  them.  They  went  forth  to  struggle  actively 
against  the  wrong.  Good  government  clubs  were  started  in  many 
cities,  young  men  from  the  universities  volunteered  to  serve  in 
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these  clubs,  went  to  the  polls  to  see  that  honest  voting  was  carried 
on,  though  in  many  places  men  threatened  them  and  tried  to  bully 
them  out  of  their  position.  But  they  stood  firm,  and  Wyrd 
helped  them.  For  when  other  men  saw  what  these  men  were 
doing  they  were  aroused  and  the  reform  movement  prevailed 
in  many  cities.  Governor  Hughes  is  a  personification  of  this 
spirit.  He  fights  steadily,  persistently  and  quietly,  for  reserve 
is  one  characteristic  of  this  spirit,  but  he  never  gives  up  and, 
trusting  in  the  people  to  stand  by  him,  in  the  end  he  must  prevail. 

Nowhere  is  that  old  English  spirit  shown  more  strikingly 
than  in  the  young  people  of  our  day,  especially  in  their  school 
and  college  life.  Athletes  show  it.  There  the  struggle  is  two- 
fold. In  playing  a  game  they  never  give  up  but  fight  stubbornly 
and  courageously  and  in  their  preparation  for  that  game  they 
have  undergone  a  long,  tedious  struggle  for  perfection  and  skill. 
Their  school  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  giving  up  themselves  for  the 
good  of  some  one  thing,  namely  their  Alma  Mater,  for  her  honor 
and  glory.  And  when  they  are  through  with  school  life,  with 
what  eagerness  they  wish  to  go  forth  to  fight  larger  battles. 
They  go  into  slum  work  with  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  aiding  others 
in  their  battle  of  life,  and  into  foreign  lands  they  go  carrying 
help,  as  Beowulf  went  into  the  land  of  Hrothgar.  They  fight  the 
petty  things  of  life  with  the  determination  to  conquer  them  and 
trample  them  under  foot.  Surely  our  youth  typifies  the  spirit 
of  Beowulf  of  old,  and  it  is  expressed  in  our  literature.  People 
today  like  a  book  or  a  poem  because  it  is  strong.  Some  gener- 
ations have  preferred  mildness  and  sweetness  of  character  or 
perhaps  completion  of  plot  but  today  they  want  strength. 
Browning  shows  this  through  all  his  works : 
"Then  welcome  each  rebuff, 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit,  nor  stand,  but  go." 

This  shows  the  eagerness  for  the  struggle,  the  delight  in 
ever  fighting  on.   In  "Saul",  David  gives  all  his  strength  and  soul 
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to  his  task  of  lifting  the  weight  of  melancholy  from  his  king, 
and  goes  home  in  the  night  after  his  work  is  accomplished  with- 
out a  thought  of  self  or  of  reward.  In  "The  Ballad  of  East  and 
West"  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  Colonel's  son  rode  by  the 
"Tongue  of  Jagai",  into  that  plain  which  was  strewn  with  English 
bones  and  from  whence  no  Englishman  had  ever  returned.  He 
rode  on,  every  moment  expecting  death,  without  a  thought  of  ever 
giving  up  until  he  came  upon  his  foe,  who  had  stolen  his  father's 
mare.  Then  Wyrd  helped  the  courageous  man,  and  his  foe 
recognizing  the  nobleness  in  the  Colonel's  son  sent  him  back  un- 
injured, after  they  had  taken  together,  'the  oath  of  the  Brother- 
In-Blood."  In  prose  and  poetry  the  spirit  of  Beowulf  is 
dominant. 

We  turn  to  man's  higher  self,  to  his  religion.  Can  this  spirit 
be  embodied  in  religion?  St.  Paul  said,  "I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith."  Surely  he  took  life  as  a  struggle 
for  good.  Why  does  not  Mohammedanism,  Brahminism  or 
Buddism  suit  the  modern  twentieth  century  man?  Because  they 
offer  as  the  after  life,  a  paradise  of  rest,  an  absorbtion  into  a 
whole,  a  cessation  of  struggle.  The  modern  man  wants  struggle 
in  his  religion  because  he  recognizes  that  his  life  is  a  never-end- 
ing battle.  The  idea  of  the  monastic  life  appeals  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  world  today,  for  a  man  to  be  good  must  act,  must  help 
others  to  act,  for  the  highest  good.  Christ  said,  "Follow  me." 
Religion  does  not  consist,  today,  of  faith  in  a  doctrine  or  a  creed, 
but  in  the  endeavor  to  live  and  act  as  did  Jesus  Christ. 

In  all  aspects  of  our  life  today,  social,  political,  and  religious, 
we  find  the  spirit  of  Beowulf.  But  how  has  it  come  there.  The 
spirit  has  come  down  to  us  through  all  the  ages  from  that  far  off 
time,  gathering  as  it  came,  strength,  force  and  meaning.  It 
has  come  through  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  belongs  to  us  because 
of  our  English  blood,  our  language  and  our  literature.  It  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  has  spurred 
him  on  to  new  and  higher  things  and  is  working  in  us  today.   V/ e, 


Qty*  &ptttntot 

As  I  was  walking  along  Tremont  street  the  other  afternoon 
I  could  not  but  observe  the  windows  of  the  shoeshops  which 
resembled  tulip-beds  in  Spring  so  gay  were  they  with  their  many 
colored  slippers.  Some  there 'were  of  the  palest  tints,  others 
were  deep  red,  some  were  all  gilt  and  still  others  were  such  a 
glistening  black  that  they  would  have  made  excellent  mirrors. 

On  examining  them  still  closer  I  was  greatly  amazed  to  note 
how  small  they  were  and  how  prodigiously  high  the  heels.  Surely, 
I  thought,  the  Female  Sex  must  have  very  different  feet  from  us 
if  they  are  able  to  wear  those  things  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 
And  yet  as  I  thought  of  how  they  dance  in  them  for  hours  and 
trip  around  with  such  smiling  faces  I  concluded  that  either  the 
slippers  must  be  comfortable  or  the  ladies  are  very  good  at  hiding 
their  sufferings. 

I  pictured  Clarinda  coming  down  the  stairs  with  a  cheerful, 
beaming  countenance  to  meet  her  escort  and  returning  after 
several  hours  of  the  most  severe  exercise  with  her  smile  un- 
changed. But  I  wondered  if  when  she  was  alone  in  her  dressing- 
room  that  smile  did  not  change  to  a  frown  and  those  slippers  were 
not  hurried  off. 

I  pondered  this  question  for  some  time  and  at  last  I  decided 
to  ask  a  friend  of  that  sex  in  a  very  confidential  manner  what 
her  opinion  was.  When  I  had  told  her  my  perplexities  she  put 
on  a  very  sober  countenance  and  told  me  that  although  Clarinda 
tripped  down  the  stairs  with  the  happiest  face  on  earth,  those 
dainty  little  slippers  were  probably  pinching  her  toes  and  with- 
out doubt  those  sharp  little  heels  were  in  danger  of  tripping  her 
up  at  any  moment.  "But,"  she  added,  "if  Clarinda  were  to  be 
killed  by  wearing  those  slippers  she  would  do  it  all  the  same 
because  it  is  the  Fashion.  So  you  see,"  she  concluded,  "we 
ladies  are  real  martyrs  though  you  little  appreciate  it,  for  what- 
ever Fashion  may  decree,  we  all  follow  her  commands  without 
regard  for  our  sufferings  or  even  our  lives."    Then  with  a  gay 
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little  smile  she  said  suddenly,  "I  sometimes  wonder  if  you  men 
are  not  also  devoted  to  that  most  severe  mistress,  with  your  high 
collars  and  — "  But  on  seeing  the  turn  in  the  conversation  I 
immediately  recollected  an  important  business  engagement  and 
took  my  leave,  deeply  impressed  with  the  unbounded  courage 
of  the  Fair  Sex. 

Janet  Gorton,  1909. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snagsby  lived  on  a  dingily  respectable  side 
street  of  a  suburb  of  London,  where  no  children  played  on  the 
side  walks,  where  sparrows  hopped  forlornly  in  the  rusty  trees, 
and  where  the  fog  and  drizzling  rain  lingered  longest  —  the  rain 
dripping  from  the  trees  and  the  damp  eaves  of  the  houses,  and 
the  fog  floating  down  the  alleys,  half  hiding  the  ash  barrels,  and 
even  penentrating  the  very  key-holes  of  the  houses.  It  was  half- 
past  eight  on  a  night  with  just  such  drizzling  rain  and  just  such 
a  fog.  Outside  the  street-lamps  glowed  murkily,  and  inside  Mrs. 
Snagsby  was  seated  before  a  grate-fire,  looking  over  the  grocery 
bills.  Mrs.  Snagsby  was  a  jerky,  thin,  little  person  with  a  sharp 
nose  and  eyes  so  sharp  and  bright  that  they  made  one's  own 
eyes  water.  The  room  seemed  in  harmony  with  her,  for  all  the 
chairs  were  straight-backed,  the  lamp  with  the  round  china  shade 
on  which  were  painted  pink  roses,  was  never  lighted,  and  the 
dustless  window  sills  were  bare  of  plants.  In  a  little  back  office 
whose  shelves  were  covered  with  law-books,  bundles  of  paper, 
ink  bottles,  rulers  and  erasers,  sat  Mr.  Snagsby.  Mr.  Snagsby 
was  a  short,  plump,  meek  little  man  with  a  shiny  bald  head 
edged  with  a  fringe  of  black  hair,  and  a  continual  ink  spot  on 
the  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand.  At  that  moment  he  fidgeted 
and  seemed  uneasy,  rose,  crossed  the  entry  and  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  the  front  room.  With  a  little  apologetic  cough  behind  his 
hand  he  said,  "I  believe,  my  dear,  that  I  will  now  retire."  Mrs. 
Snagsby  raised  her  head,  said,  "Very  well,"  and  adjured  him  to 
wind  the  clock  and  leave  only  one  window  open  in  his  room. 
Presently  he  shuffled  up-stairs,  carrying  an  oil  lamp,  and  cautiously 
opened  the  door  of  his  little  room.  He  set  the  lamp  down  and 
looked  around,  whereupon  there  crawled  out  from  beneath  a 
chair  a  thin,  yellow  dog  which  drew  back  against  the  chair  with 
drooping  tail.-  But  Mr.  Snagsby  approached,  stooped  with 
various  short  grunts  and  timidly  patted  the  creature.  "The  little 
woman  wouldn't  like  it  if  she  knew  you  were  here,"  he  said, 
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"but  you  stuck  so  close  to  my  heels  and  you  looked  so  kind  or 
hungry  that  I  had  to  take  you  in.  Anyway,  I  am  kind  o'  lonely  — 
just  a  little,  you  know,  and  only  now  and  then — that  I  kind  o' 
think  I  will  keep  you."  He  undressed,  the  dog  crept  under  the 
bed,  and  the  lamp  was  extinguished.  For  four  days  and  a  half 
the  dog  remained,  being  fed  surreptitiously  by  the  scrubby  little 
maid.  The  scared  look  partly  left  his  eyes  and  he  sometimes 
timidly  licked  Mr.  Snagsby's  hand.  That  gentleman,  as  soon 
as  work  was  over,  instead  of  going  to  the  door  to  get  a  little 
fresh  air  and  gaze  wistfully  at  the  patch  of  sky  (often  with  guilty 
glances  over  his  shoulder  when  a  sharp  voice  was  heard  scolding 
the  scrubby  little  maid  in  the  kitchen  regions),  now  eagerly 
climbed  to  his  room  to  sit  and  talk  to  the  dog.  On  the  fifth  day, 
Mrs.  Snagsby  found  some  dust  on  the  iron  filagree  of  the  lamp 
with  the  china  shade.  The  little  maid  was  roundly  scolded  and 
then  her  mistress  started  on  an  examination  of  the  entire  house, 
finally  mounting  the  stairs  to  her  husband's  room.  She  stopped 
short  on  the  threshold,  for  there,  curled  up  on  the  white  bed,  lay 
a  yellow  dog.  Her  hands  went  to  her  hips,  arms  akimbo,  and 
her  acid  eyes  snapped.  "I  declare!"  she  ejaculated,  "How  long 
has  that  thing  been  there?"  She  rushed  down  stairs,  snatched 
a  broom,  mounted  again,  approached  the  sleeping  dog  and  prodded 
him  into  wakefulness.  Then,  like  the  wife  of  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
she  drove  him  yelping,  tail  curled  between  his  legs,  scared  eyes 
glancing  backward,  out  of  the  room,  down  stairs,  into  the  kitchen, 
down  the  back  steps,  across  the  yard  and  through  a  hole  in  the 
fence.  There  she  halted,  flapped  her  apron  at  him  and  cried, 
"Shoo!"  The  dog,  with  one  last  look,  turned  and  teetered  slowly 
out  of  sight. 

Marjorie  Hill,  1908. 


3ln  tl|*  Unto!  af  a  Sfcaapann 

"An'  so  him  an'  Pearl  are  goin'  to  strike  it  off  together.  Wal, 
he's  a  peart  'nough  fellow,  though  he  never  hoed  a  row  in  his 
life,  ner  aint  likely  to."  Jonathan  Wells,  the  philosopher  of  the 
Bend,  knocked  the  ashes  gently  from  his  corn  cob,  and  balanced 
his  chair  on  its  hind  legs. 

It  was  a  rainy  Saturday  on  the  plantation  and  the  store  was 
crowded,  for  its  ante-room  was  the  loafing  place  for  all.  No 
"Idlers  not  allowed"  sign  flaunted  its  menace  in  the  face  of  the 
ne'er  do  well ;  indeed  the  circle  of  cane  bottomed  chairs,  the  roar- 
ing stove  and  the  convenient  wood  box  invited  them.  Half  of 
the  room  was  cut  off  by  an  ancient  iron  grating,  through  which 
one  entered  by  a  narrow  door  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  "The 
Office".  Here  sat  the  "Colonel"  poring  over  great  ledgers  or 
composing  letters  on  an  old  fashioned  typewriter,  oblivious  to  the 
arguments  and  personal  comment  in  progress  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bar.  There  the  leading  spirits  of  the  community  had  gathered 
and  having  discussed  the  president's  message  and  the  new  moon- 
shine law,  had  drifted  into  an  exchange  of  Clover  Bend  gossip. 

"Pearl's  worked  hard  for  her  mammy  a  powerful  time,  now. 
She  allays  done  her  share  of  the  pickin',  and  I  'low  ther  ain't 
none  picks  any  cleaner."  Ed  Jones,  the  proud  parent  of  Pearl 
finished  his  sentence  v/ith  a  throaty  cough,  as  though  challenging 
denial  of  the  deftness  of  his  offspring.  As  overseer  of  the  plan- 
tation he  enjoyed  an  enviable  distinction  of  which  he  was  fully 
aware,  and  the  coming  wedding  of  his  oldest  daughter  was  to 
him  an  added  triumph,  for  Pearl  was  generally  conceded  to  have 
made  a  good  match.  In  Hoxie,  a  town  noted  chiefly  for  it's 
street  car  system  and  a  new  brick  block,  a  maiden  aunt  of  the 
Jones'  kept  a  hotel  much  frequented  by  drummers,  and  while 
visiting  this  aunt  Pearl  had  met,  become  enamoured  of,  and  finally 
engaged  to  a  young  expositor  of  "Libby's  Food  Products."  His 
visit,  later,  to  the  Bend  had  afforded  the  judicial  circle  exciting 
conversation  for  several  days  but  the  final  opinion  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  Jonathan. 
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Pearl,  herself,  was  satisfied,  in  a  dull  apathetic  way.  Since 
she  could  remember,  she  had  cared  for  the  younger  children  while 
her  mother  was  in  the  field,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough 
to  handle  a  hoe  she  took  her  place  with  the  workers,  thereby  sav- 
ing the  hire  of  an  outsider.  From  observation,  she  considered 
that  marriage  meant  working  for  herself  instead  of  for  her 
father.   So  it  was  not  surprising  that  she  was  not  radiantly  happy. 

As  she  sat  by  the  window  and  basted  the  lengths  of  the  white 
muslin,  that  was  to  be  her  wedding  gown,  she  occasionally 
glanced  down  the  dusty,  white  road. 

"Maw,"  she  said,  at  last.   "Here  comes  Colonel's  Tobe." 

"Be  he  comin'  here?"  The  mother  crossed  the  room,  to  peer 
with  nearsighted  eyes  over  her  daughter's  shoulder.  "Yes,  he  be, 
and  he's  got  a  letter.  I  shouldn't  be  a  mite  surprised  of  the 
Madam  (for  so  the  Colonel's  wife  was  designated)  wants  some 
o'  them  spring  onions."  But  Tobe,  as  he  came  through  the  sag- 
ging gate,  pulled  from  his  ragged  pocket  a  long  box  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper  which  he  presented  with  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
backed  away,  protesting  "The  Madam  sayed  there  warn't  no 
answer." 

Pearl  slowly  unwrapped  the  parcel  and  the  covering  of  the 
article  within,  and  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  suppressed  "Oh" 
of  awe,  for  in  her  hands  lay  half  a  dozen  silver  tea  spoons.  Shin- 
ing, deep  bowled,  with  the  simple  beading  of  the  Mayflower 
pattern,  they  fairly  dazzled  her.  "They've  got  writing  on  them, 
haven't  they?  What  does  it  say?"  Her  mother's  voice,  curious, 
matter  of  fact,  aroused  her,  and  she  looked  at  the  letters  engraved 
on  the  handles. 

"P.  J.,  why,  Maw,  that's  my  name.  They're  fer  me!"  And 
then  remembering  the  note,  "Let's  see  the  letter." 

Together  they  read  it,  a  cordial  wish  for  a  happy  married  life, 
and  then  Pearl  sat  down  again  to  her  work,  but  her  eyes,  and 
frequently  her  hands -wandered  to  the  spoons,  although  her  rough 
fingers  caressed  them  gently  lest  she  dull  their  lustre. 
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The  neighbors  came  to  see  the  pr-esents,  the  Star  of  the  East 
quilt,  the  glass  pitcher  and  goblets,  and  many  other  things,  each 
worthy  of  praise  in  the  eyes  of  the  bride,  but  last,  always,  she 
uncovered  the  spoons,  as  one  lays  back  the  folds  from  a  baby's 
face,  drawing  anxious  breaths  as  the  guests  bent  over  them  with 
admiring  exclamations.  How  she  loved  them !  They  were  hers, 
all  hers !  Again  and  again  she  would  stop  as  she  worked  on  her 
wedding  clothes,  to  bend  over  her  treasures,  tracing  their  glitter- 


Pearl  laughed,  mirthlessly.  "I  ain'  caring  fer  him,  but  Maw, 
I've  read  a  sight,  an'  I  know  what's  fittin'."  She  held  out  her 
hand,  and  in  it  was  a  long  box  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  She 
grasped  it  so  tightly  that  her  hand  shook.  "Maw,  call  Bud.  He's 
got  ter  take  back  these  spoons." 

Ruth  Tucker,  1909. 


Yes,  it  was  true,  he  was  really  lost,  lost  in  the  great  far- 
reaching  forest.  It  was  ridiculous,  he  told  himself,  after  spend- 
ing all  these  years,  winter  after  winter,  in  the  woods,  that  he 
should  be  standing  there  without  any  idea  of  the  direction  to 
camp.  Only  an  hour  ago  he  had  left  it  and  started  with  four  of 
the  men,  to  search  for  the  blazed  pine.  They  had  nearly  finished 
yarding  the  spruce  that  morning,  and  the  teamsters  were  begin- 
ning to  haul  it  to  the  river,  so  a  new  section  must  be  found  for  the 
choppers  to  begin  on.  The  next  work  was  to  be  in  a  pine  section, 
and  this  was  marked  by  a  large  pine  with  a  cross  blazed  on  its 
trunk.  It  was  for  this  pine  they  were  hunting  when  he  had  seen 
the  deer  tracks. 

And  now  he  was  lost,  but  this  fact  didn't  trouble  him  much. 
In  fact,  although  he  knew  not  where  he  was,  it  would  be  a  very 
simple  matter  for  him,  to  retrace  his  snow-shoe  tracks ;  so  he  con- 
tinued his  pursuit  of  that  illusive  animal,  the  deer,  whose  dainty 
footsteps  were  so  misleading. 

It  was  a  perfect  winter's  afternoon.  There  had  been,  the 
night  before,  one  of  those  thick,  fluffy  snow-storms,  which  fills 
all  the  hollows  and  changes  the  forest  into  a  glistening  world 
of  green  and  white.  How  he  loved  it  all — the  wood-silence  and 
the  forest-sounds !  He  forgot  the  tree,  the  deer,  and  he  forgot 
that  he  was  lost. 

Suddenly,  he  was  recalled  to  the  present  by  an  impression 
that  he  was  swimming  in  snow.  His  mouth,  his  ears  and  even 
his  eyes  seemed  full  of  it.  What  had  happened?  What  made 
that  stinging  pain  in  his  ankle?  After  much  floundering  about  he 
came  up  into  the  sunlight  and  discovered  what  had  happened.  He 
had  stepped  on  a  log,  which  had  rolled  backward  catching  his 
snow-shoe  and  pitching  him  head  first  into  a  drift  and  at  the  same 
time  wrenching  his  ankle. 

What  could  he  do  ?  The  men  would  probably  never  come  that 
way  and  he  would  freeze  before  morning.    Already  the  sun 
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was  getting  low  in  the  sky.  How  different  things  looked  to  him 
now.  The  trees  with  their  loaded  branches  seemed  drooping 
under  the  burden.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  so  he 
settled  back  against  a  little  fir  tree  at  the  end  of  the  log.  "If  it 
wasn't  so  heavy  I  could  get  back  on  one  foot  somehow,"  he 
thought.  He  was  thinking  of  the  log.  But  it  was  a  big  birch 
that  held  his  foot  a  prisoner  and  it  was  very  heavy.  Just  back 
of  him  was  a  pine,  very  tall,  whose  branches  spread  out  over  him. 

Would  they  never  come?  He  whistled  and  called  again  and 
again,  then  he  listened.  Was  that  the  bark  of  a  dog?  He  heard 
no  more  and  sank  back  against  his  little  fir  again.  His  ankle 
hurt  badly  and  he  was  very  cold.  He  felt  drowsy,  a  little  breeze 
had  come  up  and  the  trees  were  sighing  in  a  very  sleepy  fashion, 
but  it  was  dangerous  to  let  himself  go  to  sleep.  With  an  effort 
he  roused  himself  and  began  to  study  the  trees  near  him.  Look- 
ing up  he  saw  the  branches  of  the  big  pines  over  his  head  and 
at  the  right  were  pines,  and  at  the  left  were  pines.  "Why!  this 
must  be  the  pine  section  I  have  fallen  into,"  he  said  excitedly, 
forgetting  his  pain  and  sitting  up  quickly. 

But  the  twinges  were  so  sharp  he  fell  back  again.  Once 
more  he  called;  he  imitated  the  moose  call;  raising  himself  with 
a  desperate  movement,  he  shouted  again  and  again.  Could  that 
be  an  answer  he  heard  away  off  among  the  trees  behind  him. 
He  turned  around  and  looked  in  the  direction  from  which  it 
came.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  stealing  in  through  the 
branches  of  the  big  pine  and  there  before  his  eyes,  standing  out 
white  against  the  dark  trunk,  was — could  it  be  ? — the  cross  of  the 
blazed  pine !  And,  far  down  the  dusky  avenue  of  trees  came  rap- 
idly four  figures. 

Edith  H.  Gardner,  1909. 


Fifty  years  ago  Arundel  was  a  quiet  little  seaside  town,  not 
very  different  from  many  others  along  the  coast.  It  was  situated 
directly  on  the  ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  In  many  places  the 
pine  woods  grew  directly  down  to  the  rugged  rocks  that  bordered 
the  shore.  The  river  was  small,  but  very  beautiful;  it  twisted 
and  doubled  on  itself  so  many  times  that  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  the  ships  were  floated  down  to  its  mouth.  But  in  spite  of 
that,  many  were  built  at  the  landing  a  mile  or  two  up  the  river 
and  safely  reached  the  ocean.  There  were  also  shipyards  in  the 
village  and  the  sound  of  the  builders'  hammers  could  always  be 
heard.  They  were  a  sea-faring  people  in  those  days.  In  their 
small  fishing  and  trading  vessels  they  ventured  far,  as  their 
curiosities  from  distant  countries  showed.  Indeed,  Arundel  was 
well  known  in  the  old  days  for  its  ships  and  sailors.  The  town 
was  small  and  like  other  New  England  towns.  It  had  its  one  long 
main  street,  bordered  by  white  houses  and  shaded  by  elms;  its 
one  or  two  stores  where  articles  of  every  description  were  sold; 
and  its  white  church — meeting  house  it  was  called.  There  was  no 
railroad,  and  the  only  way  to  reach  the  neighboring  towns  was 
to  drive.  So  the  people  of  Arundel  kept  much  to  themselves  and 
lived  and  died  in  the  place  and  often  in  the  same  houses  where 
they  had  been  born. 

But  now  how  changed  it  all  is !  The  long  street  remains, 
some  of  the  white  houses,  and  the  church.  The  shipyards  are  still 
there,  but  only  an  occasional  coal  barge,  most  prosaic  of  all 
vessels,  is  built.  Through  the  very  heart  of  the  town  an  electric 
car  clangs  its  noisy  way ;  there  is  an  antique  shop,  where  the  old 
furniture  of  families  for  many  miles  around  is  collected  for  the 
delight  of  the  summer  boarder.  For  the  summer  boarders  have 
invaded  the  town  in  legions.  Their  influence  is  seen  everywhere. 
There  are  scores  of  canoes  on  the  river;  the  street  is  lively  with 
fine  carriages  and  automobiles ;  and  on  the  rocky  point  that  runs 
out  into  the  sea,  the  woods  have  been  cleared  away  and  elaborate 
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summer  "cottages"  have  been  built.  Usually  great  rocks  and 
bushes  have  been  left  on  the  grounds  to  keep  the  natural  appear- 
ance, but  it  cannot  but  strike  the  observer  as  artificial.  Not  one, 
but  many  hotels  have  risen  in  a  few  years,  and  are  filled  with 
people  who  have  to  be  amused  in  various  ways,  and  so  a  casino  is 
built  and  golf  links  and  tennis  courts  are  made.  One  may  still 
find  a  quiet  nook  among  the  rocks  or  in  the  few  places  where 
the  woods  have  been  spared,  but  the  peaceful  charm  of  the  town 
is  gone  forever. 

Mary  M.  Bourne,  1909. 


The  moon  was  shinging  bright  upon  the  group  of  hills 
that  form  the  mineral  region  of  St.  Peter.  Nothing  could  be  sad- 
der than  the  view  of  the  hills  that  night.  December,  with  its 
myriads  of  stars,  its  clear  sky  and  chilly  atmosphere,  seemed 
to  make  the  desert  landscape  more  melancholy  and  forlorn.  The 
small  houses  of  the  mines,  scattered  among  the  scanty  foliage, 
looked  like  white  herons  sleeping  on  the  grass. 

While  all  was  calm  and  silent  outside,  a  storm  was  rising 
under  the  modest  roof  of  one  of  the  humbler  cottages.  By  the 
yellow  light  of  a  lamp,  a  man  and  a  woman  were  working  in  a 
poor  kitchen.  He  was  mending  a  little  baby's  shoe  and  she  was 
ironing  a  flannel  shirt.  A  baby  was  sleeping  peacefully  on  a 
little  bed  improvised  from  two  chairs  and  a  pillow.  The  woman 
looked  tired,  the  man  starved,  the  only  one  representing  health 
and  happiness  was  the  baby,  who  looked  on  his  white  pillow,  like 
a  delicate  piece  of  the  most  exquisite  coral. 

A  depressing  silence  reigned  for  a  while  in  the  miserable 
place.    Suddenly  the  woman  said : 

"Is  that  your  last  decision?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  man,  "I  have  told  you  so." 

"Well,"  she  said  sharply,  "I'll  tell  you  mine  now.  It  is  time 
for  you  to  know  it.  I'll  take  the  first  train  to-morrow,  and  go 
home.  My  father  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  for  marrying  you 
against  his  wishes,  and  then,  if  I  am  not  happy,  at  least  I  shall 
not  be  hungry  and  cold." 

A  flush  of  shame  reddened  the  man's  face  and  his  voice  was 
trembling  when  he  said : 

"Ella,  you  know  I  work  day  and  night." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "and  I  know  also,  that  the  small  sum 
you  earn  weekly,  is  hardly  enough  to  keep  a  log  on  the  hearth 
and  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  kitchen." 

"I  can't  do  more,"  said  the  man  slowly.  His  voice  was  so 
impregnated  with  pain  and  bitterness,  that,  for  a  moment,  Ella 
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was  touched.  Her  voice  was  softer,  almost  sweet,  as  she 
answered : 

"Harry,  my  dear,  listen  for  a  moment.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  doing  what  I  ask  of  you.  Don't  be  obstinate  but  look 
at  things  coolly.  Your  friend  gave  you  the  money  to  get  him 
a  lottery  ticket.  You  did,  and  at  the  same  time  you  bought  one 
for  us.    You  have  kept  them  together,  haven't  you?" 

"Yes,  Ella,"  he  said,  "you  know  it." 

"Well,"  she  continued,  "now  one  has  won  the  prize,  how 
can  you  tell  whether  it  is  his  or  yours?" 

"I  remember  the  numbers  well,  Ella,"  said  Harry  gravely. 

"You  can  be  mistaken,"  was  her  quick  reply. 

"Oh  no,  I  am  sure  the  favored  one  is  his,"  said  Harry  in 
a  decisive  tone. 

"Let  us  suppose  so,"  said  Ella  in  a  low  voice  that  Harry 
had  never  heard  before,  "you  are  the  only  one  who  knows  it, 
who  could  accuse  you?" 

"Oh  Ella!"  said  Harry,  "don't  talk  so.    That  is  impossible." 

"Silly !"  she  cried.   "We  could  be  so  happy !" 

"Happy  in  being  a  traitor?  Oh  Ella!  You,  the  wife  of  an 
honest  man,  talking  so!" 

Ella's  face  flushed  for  a  moment  and  her  anger  burst  in  a 
flood  of  tears  and  a  shower  of  unjust  expressions  that  poor 
Harry  heard  in  silence  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  his  work. 

There  was  an  embarrassing  pause.    Then  Ella  spoke  again. 

"I  can't  wait  until  tomorrow.  There  is  a  train  at  twelve. 
I'll  take  it." 

Harry  cast  his  haggard  eyes  on  the  sleeping  baby  and  then  on 
his  wife. 

"Why  not  wait  until  tomorrow  ?"  he  said.  "The  night  is 
cold  and  the  dampness  might  hurt  the  baby." 

"The  baby!''  she  said  laughingly,  scornfully.  "What  do  you 
care  for  the  baby?" 

He  said  nothing,  but  two  large  tears  fell  down  from  the 
haggard  eyes  and  wet  the  little  baby's  shoe. 
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Two  hours  later,  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  was 
striding  along  the  profile  of  the  hill  between  the  village  and  the 
railroad  station.  A  man  carrying  a  small  trunk  followed  her.  The 
moon  with  her  dead  rays  illumined  the  savage  solitude  of  the 
hills.  The  mineral  rocks  glimmered  with  sinister  brightness. 
The  monotonous  song  of  an  owl  was  the  only  sound  heard  in  the 
vast  barren  field. 

When  the  first  ray  of  dawn  came,  tearing  the  thick  mist  of 
the  morning,  Harry  was  in  the  same  place,  the  little  baby's 
shoe  was  still  in  his  hand.  He  looked  around  and  then  he  realized 
that  it  was  not  a  dreadful  dream  but  the  most  dreadful  reality. 

"Gone,"  said  the  wretched  man  in  a  painful  voice.  "My 
wife!  My  baby!  What  remains  now  in  the  world  for  me?" 

And  a  voice  whispered: 

"A  clear  conscience  and  an  honest  heart." 

Paula  Jimeno  de  la  Cortina. 


iEtujttrtt*  for  all  (fittmiam 

"You  may  leave  the  table,  Tommy,  unless  you  can  behave 
yourself  as  a  gentleman  should;  I  have  told  you  time  and  again 
not  to  chew  with  your  mouth  open." 

"It's  easier." 

"It  may  be  easier  but  its  not  etiquette."  Tommy  was  si- 
lenced ;  for  once  his  brain  was  busy.  Etiquette  indeed !  he  won- 
dered vaguely  whether  it  was  anything  like  a  croquette.  After 
ten  minutes  of  deep  thought,  for  it  was  hard  to  display  his  ig- 
norance— 

"Mother,"  he  asked,  "what  is  etiquette?" 

"Well  my  son,  I  think  perhaps  your  father  could  explain 
it  better  than  I,  but  there  is  a  book  on  etiquette  in  the  library, 
that  Aunt  Hannah  sent  me  one  Christmas  and  I  have  had  to  leave 
it  there  ever  since  fearing  that  its  removal  would  hurt  her 
feelings.  It  is  called  "Etiquette  for  All  Occasions."  Now 
Tommy  had  never  witnessed  many  "occasions"  deserving  of  the 
name,  but  fresh  in  his  memory  was  the  party  he  had  gone  to  two 
weeks  before.  That  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion,  when  after 
boldly  escorting  his  adored  one  home  he  had  been  compelled  by 
his  fear  of  the  dark  to  telephone  his  father  to  come  after  him. 
The  family  still  alluded  slyly  to  the  event  and  laughed  a  bit  at  his 
expense.    What  would  the  book  say  of  such  a  matter  ? 

Tommy  swallowed  his  dessert  hastily  and  then  walked  in- 
differently to  the  library;  where  after  searching  diligently,  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  glaring  announcement  on  a  bright  blue 
volume,  "Etiquette  for  All  Occasions".  It  startled  him  a  bit, 
the  book  was  so  big  and  so  blue;  but  a  half  hour  later,  he  was 
lost  in  a  new  world  as  his  eyes  wandered  from  page  to  page — 

"It  is  perfectly  proper  for  a  young  man  to  ask  permission 
to  call  upon  a  young  lady,  or,  if  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
family,  to  call  without  asking." 

"Every  two  weeks  is  about  the  proper  interval." 

"His  card  should  be  put  upon  the  tray  in  the  hall." 
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"A  good  way  to  start  a  conversation  is  to  find  out  one's 
favorite  composer;  if  this  topic  does  not  prove  acceptable,  the 
favorite  poem  may  be  asked.  Of  course  the  weather  is  always 
permissable." 

He  closed  the  book  with  a  thud,  his  mind  was  made  up.  It 
was  just  two  weeks  since  he  had  taken  Esther  home  from  the 
party,  and  two  weeks  was  "the  proper  interval." 

About  half  past  three  he  sallied  forth  down  the  hot,  dusty, 
road,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  dressing;  about  half  of  which  he 
had  spent  in  deliberating  whether  he  should  wear  a  collar  or  wash 
his  neck  — finally  generously  deciding  on  the  latter.  His  hands 
hung  stiffly  at  his  sides,  enclosed  in  red  striped  golf  gloves  (the 
book  said,  "Gloves  will  of  course  be  worn"),  and  in  one  he 
clutched  grimly  a  card  of  his  mother's,  "Mrs.  Thomas  Marshall 
Downing"  from  which  he  had  scratched  off  the  "Mrs."  and 
"Marshall."  Esther's  house  was  but  a  short  distance  away  and 
his  shoes  looked  so  black  that  he  dug  the  toes  into  the  sand,  before 
he  entered  the  gate,  to  make  them  look  more  natural. 

There  on  the  cool  verandah  was  Esther's  grandfather,  read- 
ing the  newspaper — yes — and  there  at  the  other  end  was  Esther, 
playing  dolls,  of  all  things.  To  her  friendly,  "Halloa,"  he  an- 
swered nothing  but  walked  unseeingly  past  and  rang  the  door 
bell.  The  maid  came,  Tommy  looked,  first  at  her  head,  then  at 
the  card,  despair  seized  upon  his  heart,  he  never  could  reach  to 
"put  it  on  her  tray."    She  finally  spoke — 

"An'  if  it's  Miss  Esther  ye  come  to  play  with,  she's  right 
there  on  the  porch."  Tommy  sighed,  but  the  maid  had  vanished. 
As  long  as  he  could  not  manage  about  the  card  he  would  do  the 
next  best  thing.  Feeling  Esther's  eyes  glued  upon  him  he 
walked  gravely  over  to  where  she  sat.  His  mouth  opened 
slowly  

"What  do  you — who  is  your — your  favorite — " 
He  couldn't  remember  the  word.    Then  he  started  again — 
"What  p — what  is  your  favorite — "   The  second  topic  had  left 
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his  head,  the  weather  was  now  his  only  salvation,  he  would  ask 
if  she  liked  rainy  days — .   Once  again  he  started — 

"Do  you  think — do  you  like — "  But  this  time  before  he 
could  finish  Esther  interrupted, 

"Of  course,  I  like  you  and  you're  my  favorite  boy." 

And  Tommy  forgot  about  coming  to  call  and  stayed  to  play. 

Marjorie  C  ha  pin  Hills,  1909. 


(Hlf*  lisabnantagrB  of  Inng  a  Pedant 

In  the  good  old  days  when  our  forefathers  read  Locke  "On 
the  Human  Understanding"  and  the  young  perused  the  "Shorter 
Catechism"  and  for  relaxation  read  Baxter's  "Saints  Rest",  a 
pedant  was  to  be  admired.  Not  everybody,  in  those  days,  had  an 
education  and  it  was  natural  that  the  learned  one  should  wish  to 
impress  inferiors  by  making  a  show  of  knowledge  in  quoting 
dates  and  facts,  that  in  themselves  did  not  impress  you  as  being 
particularly  exciting. 

Now  a  pedant  to  my  mind  is  a  person  who  has  acquired  such 
a  multitude  of  facts,  none  of  which  he  has  embodied  in  himself, 
which  he  forces  upon  any  person  who  will  give  him  a  hearing. 
Heretofore,  the  pendant  could  always  command  an  audience  as 
it  was  polite  always  to  listen  attentively,  but  nowadays  he  has  a 
hard  time  for  people  refuse  to  listen  to  him.  Who  cares  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  a  person  who  is  bristling  with  dry  facts? 
Perhaps  it  has  been  your  fate  to  be  seated  next  him  at  dinner 
and,  not  wishing  to  be  rude  by  keeping  silent,  you  casually  re- 
mark, "It  has  been  a  pleasant  winter."  You  think  that  is  safe, 
he  can't  possibly  bring  any  dry  facts  into  the  answer.  "Yes," 
he  assents.  "But  what  a  difference  from  that  weather  at  Valley 
Forge  over  a  hundred  years  ago,"  and  then  he  goes  off  into  a 
long  explanation  of  the  Revolution  and  the  climatic  effects  upon 
it.  What  do  you  care  about  the  climatic  effects  on  the  Revolution, 
you  ask  of  yourself  as  you  patiently  wait  for  the  steady  flow  of 
talk  to  cease.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  you'll  give  him  a 
chance  to  bore  you  again. 

But  to  be  a  pedant  must  be  more  wearisome  to  the  flesh  than 
to  listen  to  one.  Fancy  having  to  take  as  one's  maxim,  "Much  do 
I  know,  but  to  know  all  is  my  ambition."  Having  set  such  a 
high  standard  before  you,  it  needs  must  be  that  you  should  try 
to  follow  it.  That  means  if  you  sit  down  for  a  quiet  hour  to 
enjoy  yourself  and  pick  up  by  chance  the  "Conquest  of  Mexico," 
you  would  feel  obliged  to  read  the  preface  and  footnotes  and  look 
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up  all  the  allusions  and  end  by  reading  the  appendix;  or  should 
you  take  up  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  you  would  be  obliged  to  look 
up  all  the  Bible  references.  It  might  be  easier,  one  would  think, 
to  read  the  encyclopedia  through  once  for  all  and  have  finished 
with  it  instead  of  constantly  referring  to  it.  And  so  the  poor 
pedant  gets  no  peace ;  he  must  either  bore  others  or  himself. 

With  the  passing  of  the  hour-glass  and  the  book-mark — sym- 
bols of  a  time  when  the  hours  ran  so  slowly  that  they  must  needs 
be  measured  with  grains  of  sand  and  books  were  read  so  leisurely 
that  we  needed  bookmarks  to  show  our  progress — has  gone  the 
pedant.  Here  and  there  a  few  are  left,  reminders  of  a  bygone 
age.  But,  after  all,  their  fault  was  not  so  unique ;  they  merely 
misused  knowledge  in  their  own  way. 

Mary  Howell,  1908. 


Life  is  really  very  disappointing  and  discouraging.  Mumps 
and  measles  are  hard  enough  to  bear,  and  the  loss  of  your  front 
teeth  is  not  very  pleasant,  but  when,  after  struggling  through 
these  trying  stages,  you  find  you  are  beginning  to  grow  up — that 
is  really  too  much. 

Growing  up  usually  begins  with  cross  days.  Everything 
buttons  up  crooked,  the  snarls  will  not  come  out  of  your  hair, 
and  grown-ups  remark,  significantly,  at  the  breakfast  table,  that 
someone  must  have  gotten  out  of  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed  this 
morning.  It  seems  as  if  both  sides  of  the  bed  were  wrong,  these 
days,  and  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  if  you  climb  over  the 
footboard.  Things  grow  worse  as  the  day  creeps  on ;  you  are 
sure  to  be  scolded  at  school  for  inattention,  the  baby  cries  all  the 
time  you  are  home,  your  brother  always  picks  out  this  day  to 
drop  blankets  and  pillows  on  you,  from  above,  as  you  come  up- 
stairs and  to  trip  you  up  as  you  go  down,  you  are  on  the  verge 
of  tears  all  day  and  invariably  quarrel  with  him,  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  burst  out  crying,  only  to  have  your  happiness  aggra- 
vated by  his  taunting  shouts  of  "Cry  baby." 

But  these  days  are  only  the  forerunners  of  worse  trials, 
which  come  amazingly  fast.  All  your  skirts  begin  to  shrink,  in 
some  mysterious  way.  Mother  makes  remarks  about  long  legs 
and  the  lengthening  of  your  dresses.  Visitors  appear  surprised 
at  your  height  and  make  odious  comparisons  with  the  time  when 
you  were  "such  a  pretty  chubby  baby."  You  become  familiar  with 
the  dentist's  chair  and  all  those  horrid  little  shiny  instruments. 
Mother  is  alarmed  at  your  thinness  and  loss  of  appetite  and  drags 
you  to  the  doctor,  who  prescribes  "plenty  of  milk  and  eggs  and  a 
tablespoon  of  cod-liver-oil  three  times  a  day"  and  as  a  result  your 
meals,  which  used  to  be  a  pleasure  are  shadowed  by  the  thought 
of  that  tablespoon ful  of  cod-liver-oil,  which  awaits  you  at  the 
close.  You  are  forced  to  give  up  your  dolls  or  else  be  classed 
with  babies.    You  discover  that  your  way  of  doing  your  hair  is 
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unbecoming  and  try  to  remedy  it,  to  your  mother's  dismay.  She 
decides  you  are  old  enough  to  learn  something  about  housekeeping 
and  so  you  are  initiated  into  the  delights  of  darning  stockings. 
Piano  practice  becomes  particularly  irksome  just  at  this  time. 
Everybody  seems  cross  with  you  and  ready  to  scold,  at  which 
the  tears  come  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  you  fly  to  the  world  of 
fiction  and  find  comfort  in  weeping  over  the  sorrows  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  saintly  Elsie  Dinsmore.  You  return  from  your  refuge, 
uplifted  by  a  consciousness  of  superior  purity,  determined  to  bear 
with  your  family,  but  your  noble  resolve  invariably  comes  to 
naught  in  the  attempt  to  convince  your  erring  brother  of  his  sins, 
and  you  usually  end  by  having  a  hand  to  hand  tussle  with  him  in 
which  he  gets  the  better  of  you. 

And  so  it  goes  on  until  you  heartily  wish  that  this  unfor- 
tunate period  of  your  life  were  over,  and  long  to  be  out  of  it 
either  by  the  backward  route  or  the  forward. 

Mary  Sweeney,  C.  P.  1910. 


^tutorials 


It  is  strangely  solemn  to  be  present  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years  of  the  life  of  an  institution,  and  especially  so  when  the 
period  marks  a  great  change  and  the  final  closing  of  the  book 
of  a  noble  history.  The  moving  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  to  Cambridge  is  no  news  to  our  readers,  and  a  chronicle 
of  the  action  and  its  causes  is  not  appropriate  to  these  pages ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  express  the  universal  feeling  of  its  deep  import- 
ance to  the  town  and  to  the  school.  Yet  it  must  be  recognized  that 
it  does  not  affect  us  as  it  would  have  done  twenty  years  ago.  The 
gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  students  has  lessened  our 
contact  with  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continued  resi- 
dence in  town  of  the  older  Professors  will  continue  to  give  us 
the  elevating  and  stimulating  influence  of  their  lives  and  thought. 
Abbot  Academy  takes  a  cordial  part  in  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Andover  Seminary  by  the  singing 
of  the  Fidelio  Society  with  the  choir  of  Phillips  Academy  at  the 
public  exercises  on  June  ioth.  The  Fidelio  Society  will  sing  Mr. 
Downs'  Sanctus  alone,  and  again  Bridge's  Jubilate  in  the  mixed 
choir. 

Not  infrequently  we  hear  of  former  teachers,  or  old  scholars, 
returning  to  the  vicinity  of  Andover,  after  long  absence,  who 
really  wish  to  revisit  the  old  haunts  and  see  the  school  again, 
but  whose  courage  fails,  either  because  it  is  vacation  time,  or 
because,  even  when  the  school  is  in  session,  there  is  no  one  here 
who  knows  them.  To  such  we  would  say :  "Come,  see  the  changes 
that  time  has  wrought.  You  will  surely  be  interested  in  the 
McKeen  Memorial  Building,  in  the  uses  to  which  Abbot  hall  is 
put,  and  though  you  may  secretly  or  openly  rebel  at  the  wing, 
added  to  the  fine  old  Abbot  Hall,  you  will  acknowledge  that 
the  John  Esther  Gallery  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  equipment  of 
the  School.  In  the  summer  vacation,  even  though  busy  house- 
cleaning  or  repairs  may  be  going  forward,  there  will  always  be 
someone  to  welcome  you  most  cordially,  and  if  the  school  is 
in  session,  your  successors  will  be  here,  and  they  will  make  you 
feel  at  home  in  your  old  school." 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  Abbot  had  a 
geography  match.  The  effects  of  this  were  certainly  very  inter- 
esting to  watch.    Girls  said  when  it  was  announced  that  they 
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knew  nothing  about  geography,  but  way  down  in  their  hearts 
they  probably  thought  that  they  really  did  know  a  little  some- 
thing. On  the  whole,  they  were  rather  doubtful  as  to  how  much 
this  "something"  might  be,  and  so  they  immediately  set  to  work 
to  learn  as  much  as  they  could  before  that  Saturday.  They  went 
all  over  the  house  calling  for  maps  and  asking  all  sorts  of  quest- 
ions, receiving  many  and  varied  answers.  In  the  match  itself, 
many  of  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  doubtful  minds  were  con- 
firmed; but  there  was  consolation  in  the  thought  that  at  least 
some  things  had  been  learned  that  could  never  be  forgotten.  Facts 
gained  with  interest  are  worth  more  than  those  learned  through 
compulsion. 

There  is  hardly  anyone,  at  least  anyone  in  this  school,  who 
would  not  be  most  indignant,  if  she  were  accused  of  cowardice. 
Even  little  children  walk  shakey  railings  and  jump  brooks,  rather 
than  be  stumped  and  called  "  'f raid-cats."  Hazings  and  initia- 
tions are  tests  of  courage,  and  young  people  will  do  reckless 
things  or  make  themselves  most  rediculous,  rather  than  be  thought 
timid  by  their  companions.  And  yet  young  people  are  afraid ! 
Perhaps  not  afraid  of  big  things,  but  in  little  things.  How  many 
girls  are  there  in  this  school,  who,  if  they  could  escape  some  small 
blame  or  reproof,  by  a  slight  deception,  perhaps  by  purposely 
misconstruing  some  question  put  to  them,  would  not  hide  behind 
a  half-truth  for  fear  of  punishment?  How  many  are  there,  who 
would  not,  for  fear  of  being  thought  queer,  conceal  what  they 
really  thought,  and  agree  with  others,  if  they  heard  something 
said,  with  which  they  did  not  agree?  But  it  isn't  really  half  so 
bad  to  tell  the  truth  right  out,  as  to  have  to  keep  making  excuses 
to  ourselves  afterwards ;  or  to  say  what  we  think,  as  to  have  to 
hear  our  own  private  opinion  expressed  by  someone  more  in- 
dependent than  we,  and  find  others  agreeing  with  it.  Being  afraid 
of  such  little  things  is  just  a  sort  of  habit,  and  it  is  catching,  too. 
How  often,  in  classrooms,  we  see  girls  nudge  each  other  and 
hear  the  whisper  going  around,  "You  ask  her,  you  ask  her", 
till  finally  some  scared  Oliver  Twist  arises  and  asks  the  desired 
question  of  the  teacher.  The  accusation  of  cowardice  is  a  very 
grave  one,  and  it  really  means  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to  deny  it 
truthfully. 

Formerly,  when  a  girl  was  over-enthusiastic,  she  was  often 
excused  because  she  had  just  come  from  boarding  school  and 
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would,  in  the  course  of  time,  outgrow  the  unfortunate  habit. 
Today  the  question  seems  to  be  more  one  of  arousing  than  re- 
straining enthusiasm,  for  the  American  school  girl  is  a  little 
in  danger  of  becoming  blase.  It  is  a  true,  though  unexplained, 
fact  that  if  a  few  girls  assume  an  air  of  indifference  toward  the 
things  in  which  the  school  are  interested,  the  others  seem  to  be- 
come infected  with  a  like  critical  spirit.  On  the  other  hand, 
three  or  four  girls  who  are  enthusiastic  over  everything  with 
which  they  are  connected,  make  the  rest  appear  reserved,  per- 
haps from  very  force  of  contrast.  A  little  more  restraint  on  the 
part  of  some,  combined  with  a  greater  show  of  spirit  by  others, 
would  help  to  obviate  the  tendency  toward  indifference.  To 
steer  a  straight  course  between  the  Scylla  of  over-enthusiasm  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Charybdis  of  indifference  on  the  other  is 
not  easy;  for  a  person  almost  unconsciously  verges  toward  one 
extreme  or  the  other,  and  she  is  a  fortunate  girl  who  is  not  con- 
tinually oscillating.  Still,  it  can  be  done ;  and  a  normal  interest 
in  everything  will  be  found  to  give  much  greater  enjoyment. 

Regularity  tends  to  make  things  monotonous,  and  the  ques- 
tions why  and  how  are  not  thought  of  as  often  as  they  might  be. 
This  is  true  in  school  life.  Recreation  and  study  come  at  stated 
intervals  and  so  many  wants  are  supplied  that  everything  is  taken 
as  a  matter-of-course.  Wonder !  How  few  people  during  the  day 
stop  to  wonder  or  even  to  think  that  there  is  anything  to  wonder 
about!  And  yet,  what  joy  as  well  as  instruction  this  spirit  can 
give !  The  reverent  wonder  at  the  sunset,  the  inspiring  wonder  at 
the  coming  storm  and  the  loving  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  spring, 
all  these  give  a  feeling  of  breadth  and  uplift  that  can  be  gained 
in  no  other  way.  Girls,  because  of  their  sensitiveness  and  im- 
agination, ought  to  feel  keenly  these  influences.  Wonder  helps 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  matter-of-fact  in  thought  and  spirit. 

"A  man's  attire  and  excessive  laughter  and  gait  show  what 
he  is." 

This  statement  applies  just  as  much  to  our  time  as  it  did 
to  the  time  when  it  was  written,  hundreds  of  years  ago.  And  es- 
pecially the  gait!  The  quick  nervous  gait  usually  means  the 
possessor  is  a  person  of  action,  one  who  has  a  feverish  anxiety  to 
"get  there."  Then  there  is  the  slow,  easy  gait  of  the  lazy  person, 
whose  mind  is  usually  unsettled  as  to  what  he  shall  do  next.  But 
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there  are  people  who,  though  they  do  not  hurry,  walk  with  de- 
cision, and  one  can  easily  find  strong  points  of  character  connected 
with  the  determined  gait.  When  meeting  strangers,  how  often 
the  attire  is  noticed  first,  and  one  judges  by  that.  The  person 
who  is  carelessly  or  untidily  dressed  is  probably  careless  in  his 
dealings.  Sometimes  to  be  sure  the  mistake  is  made  of  forgetting 
that  people  who  are  very  lavish  in  dress,  may  have  fine 
thoughts  and  kind  hearts.  The  first  belief  is  that  these  people 
have  no  other  ideas  besides  those  of  dress  and  gaiety.  And 
usually  the  estimate  is  fairly  correct.  And  though  the  question  of 
clothes  is  often  largely  one  of  environment  and  bringing  up,  if 
judgment  is  going  to  be  passed  on  external  appearances,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  be  careful  that  sufficient  cause  is  not  given  for 
a  wrong  verdict.  And  concerning  laughter !  Did  you  ever  hear  a 
person  of  true  refinement  laugh  in  a  loud  coarse  way?  It  would 
be  impossible !  The  different  laughs, — the  bitter,  the  sarcastic, 
the  jolly,  or  the  nervous  laugh,  the  cackling  or  the  melodious 
laugh,  are  all  characteristic  of  the  people  they  belong  to.  Many 
of  us,  if  we  could  hear  ourselves  as  others  hear  us,  would  wonder 
that  our  friends  deigned  to  overlook  our  "excessive  laughter". 


.    Scbool  Journal 


A  number  of  people  from  Hampton  Institute  entertained  us  on 
Saturday,  February  8.  Mr.  Frissell,  the  head  of  the  school,  gave 
the  history  of  Hampton.  It  was  founded  for  the  education  of  negroes 
by  General  Armstrong,  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  Not  only  the 
regular  school  course  is  taught  there,  but  also  different  trades,  such 
as  blacksmithing  and  carpentering  for  the  young  men,  and  cooking, 
washing,  and  ironing  for  the  young  women.  Major  Moulton,  who 
graduated  from  the  institution  and  is  now  a  teacher  there,  then  told 
us  the  story  of  his  great-grand-father,  who  was  brought  over  from 
Africa  and  sold  as  a  slave.  The  Hampton  quartette  sang  many  of  the 
old  darkey  songs. 

Saturday,  February  15,  Mrs.  Alice  Wentworth  MacGregor, 
teacher  of  vocal  music  at  Abbot  Academy,  gave  a  charming  song 
recital,  rendering  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Scotch  songs.  Mr. 
Leslie  H.  Goldthwaite,  teacher  of  instrumental  music,  accompanied 
her  on  the  piano  in  all  the  songs,  except  the  Scotch,  the 
accompaniments  of  which  Mrs.  MacGregor  played  on  the  guitar. 

Saturday,  February  29th,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Colonel 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  again.  He  read  a  paper  on  Long- 
fellow and  Whittier,  contrasting  their  lives  and  writings,  and  telling 
of  Whittier's  home  life  in  East  Haverhill.  He  closed  with  a  very 
amusing,  unpublished  poem  of  Longfellow's. 

Saturday,  March  14,  Miss  Pitman  spoke  on  "The  Ethics  of  Expen- 
diture." She  said  that  nine  tenths  of  the  people  in  America  live  be- 
yond their  incomes,  and  marked  out  a  chart,  showing  in  what  pro- 
portions an  income  should  be  spent.  She  said  that  the  average  Am- 
erican girl  knows  nothing  about  housekeeping  or  homemaking,  and 
if  girls  knew  more  about  such  things,  there  would  be  more  of  the 
traditional  New  England  homes. 

Saturday,  April  18th,  Mrs.  Mabel  Loomis  Todd  spoke  on  Mars 
and  the  expedition  which  was  made  to  Chili  last  summer  for  the 
observation  of  this  planet.  She  told  about  the  discovery  of  its  polar 
caps,  which  are  believed  to  be  snow,  and  the  channels,  which  are 
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thought  to  be  lines  of  vegetation;  and  also  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  journey  to  South  America  and  her  stay  there. 

Saturday,  April  25th,  the  school  held  an  oldfashioned  spelling 
match.  The  seniors  and  their  supporters  were  on  one  side,  and  the 
senior-middlers  and  their  supporters  on  the  other.  The  sides  were 
very  evenly  matched,  but  finally  the  seniors  won. 

Saturday,  May  9th,  a  geography  match  was  held,  with  the  same 
sides  as  before.  The  seniors  won  again.  After  everyone  was  down, 
questions  were  put  to  the  whole  school,  and  members  of  the  different 
sides  answered  alternately. 

?Ettt*rtatnm*ttt0  mb  ExrurmnttB 

The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  entertained  us  on  Saturday,  May 
23rd.  Also,  solos  were  sung  by  Miss  Gillilan,  Miss  Vivian  Caunt, 
and  Miss  Bodell. 

A  large  party  of  girls  went  to  see  Sothern  in  "Hamlet"  on  Tues- 
day evening,  January  21st.  Some  of  the  girls  spent  the  night  in 
Boston,  so  that  they  could  stay  until  the  end  of  the  play. 

Miss  Howey  gave  a  party  to  the  seniors  in  her  room  on  Friday 
evening,  January  28.  All  the  girls  went,  dressed  to  represent  adver- 
tisements, and  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  guessing  these  and 
in  writing  songs  to  the  girls  who  wore  the  prettiest  and  most 
original  costumes.  A  pantomime  was  cleverly  acted  by  some  of  the 
girls  while  Miss  Howey  read  the  poem  entitled,  "Alice  Brown"  from 
"Bab  Ballads". 

Wednesday  afternoon,  January  29,  some  girls  went  to  see  "Every- 
man", given  in  Jordan  Hall  by  the  Ben  Greet  Company. 

The  Abbot  Club  of  Boston  and  the  Alumnae  Association  held 
their  mid-winter  meeting  Saturday,  February  1,  at  the  Vendome. 
Some  of  the  seniors  ushered.  After  the  lunch,  speeches  were  made 
by  Miss  Ingalls  and  Miss  Means,  and  Mrs.  MacGregor  sang. 

The  senior-middle  class  gave  a  play  in  honor  of  the  seniors, 
Tuesday  evening,  February  4.  The  play  was  called  "Sun  bonnets", 
and  the  parts  were  well  taken  by  Miss  Hills,  Miss  Whitten,  Miss 
McCarthy,  Miss  Arellanes,  Miss  Haines,  Miss  Fuller,  Miss  Eddy, 
Miss  Bourne,  Miss  Gardner,  Miss  Knox  and  Miss  Thomas.  After 
the  play  there  was  dancing. 
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On  Wednesday  afternoon,  February  5,  there  was  a  basket-ball 
game  between  Lawrence  University  and  Andover,  to  which  a  number 
of  girls  went.    Andover  won. 

•  The  Seniors  had  a  dance  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  II. 
The  hall  was  decorated  with  green  pine-boughs  which  were  very 
effective.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Seniors  have  ever  had  a  dance, 
and  they  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  privilege. 

On  Valentine  evening,  when  the  girls  went  down  to  dinner, 
they  found  the  dining-room  prettily  decorated  in  red.  After  supper, 
Katharine  Raymond,  dressed  to  represent  Cupid,  gave  out  the 
Valentines  from  the  Valentine  box. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  February  19,  a  number  of  girls  went  to 
Boston  to  see  Julia  Marlowe. 

Thursday,  February  20,  quite  a  number  of  the  German  pupils 
went,  with  Miss  Schiefferdecker,  to  the  performance  of  "Minna  von 
Barnhelm"  given  by  the  company  from  the  Irving  Theatre  of  New 
York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club.  They 
enjoyed  the  little  comedy  and  the  character  interpretations  very  much. 
Franziska  and  the  Major  were  especial  favorites. 

On  Friday  night,  February  21,  when  the  girls  who  remained  at 
school  entered  the  dining  room  through  the  flag-draped  doorway, 
they  found  it  very  prettily  decorated  in  the  national  colors.  Tiny 
flags  and  colonial  cuffs  were  the  souvenirs,  and  the  menu  was  ap- 
propriate to  Washington's  Birthday. 

The  same  Friday,  Miss  Means  and  a  few  of  the  girls,  with  Miss 
Chickering  and  Miss  Root,  went  in  the  afternoon  to  the  reception 
in  the  Archaeological  Building  at  Phillips  and,  in  the  evening,  to  the 
Senior  Promenade.  The  others  were  invited  by  Miss  McLean  to  the 
kitchens,  where  they  made  several  kinds  of  candy,  the  cooking  and 
subsequent  pulling  of  which  caused  much  laughter  and  a  pleasurable 
state  of  stickiness. 

Washington's  Birthday,  Miss  Durfee  chaperoned  eight  of  the 
girls  to  Lynn  Beach.  Literally  laden  with  trophies  of  the  day's 
outing,  they  returned  home  by  way  of  Salem,  where  they  visited 
Hawthorne's  Birthplace. 

Tuesday  night,  February  25,  the  Senior  Middlers  gave  their  annual 
spread  in  Abbot  Hall.    The  table  was  trimmed  with  red,  a  large  Jack 
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Horner  pie  forming  the  central  decoration.  The  serenade  given 
by  the  Seniors,  the  toasts,  the  opening  of  the  pie,  and  the  singing, 
in  which  all  joined,  made  the  spread  very  informal  and  pleasant. 

Wednesday,  March  4,  the  Academic  Seniors  gave  a  reception  to 
the  faculty.  The  senior  parlor  was  prettily  decorated  with  daffodils. 
Miss  Taylor  and  Miss  Gutterson  poured. 

Tuesday  night,  March  17,  the  Seniors  presented  their  annual 
play  in  Davis  Hall.  This  year  the  drama  chosen  was  "The  Tempest", 
and  it  was  given  with  spirit.  The  storm  scene  was  quite  remarkable, 
although  it  was  very  short.  Each  year  it  is  noticed  anew  how  much 
better  setting  and  greater  scope  is  given  to  the  performance  by  the 
large  stage  in  Davis  Hall.    This  year  the  cast  was  as  follows: 

Alonzo,  King  of  Naples,  Miss  Allchin 

Sebastian,  his  brother,  Miss  Wurster 

Prospero,  rightful  Duke  of  Milan,  a  magician,  Miss  Taylor 
Antonio,  his  brother,  the  usurping  Duke  of  Milan,  Miss  Cheney 

Ferdinand,  son  to  King  of  Naples,  Miss  Seaton 

Gonzalo,  an  honest  old  counsellor  of  Naples,  Miss  Howell 

Adrian       >  t     ,  Miss  Blystone 


March  13,  a  great  many  of  the  girls  attended  the  gymnasium 
class  at  Phillips,  and  they  enjoyed  it  very  much.  On  March  19, 
our  Indoor  Meet  was.  held,  and  the  results  of  the  various  contests 
were  announced  the  next  morning  when  the  ribbons  were  given  out 
by  Miss  Means. 


Francisco  )  Miss  Elliott 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  slave,  Miss  Gutterson 

Trinculo,  a  jester,  Miss  Gay 

Stephano,  a  butler,  Miss  Stickney 

Boatswain  Miss  Dascomb 

Miranda,  daughter  to  Prospero,  Miss  Ogden 

Ariel,  an  airy  spirit,  invisible  to  all  but  Prospero,  Miss  Raymond 

Iris  Miss  Caunt 

Ceres  Miss  Parker 

Juno  Miss  Towle 


Mariners,  Nymphs,  Reapers 
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A  number  of  the  girls  spent  Easter  vacation  at  Scituate  Beach, 
chaperoned  by  Miss  Delight  Hall,  and  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the 
all  too  short  holiday. 

April  16,  Miss  Maud  Powell,  a  violinist,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Jessie  Davis,  gave  a  concert  in  Davis  Hall.  This  was  the  last  of 
the  three  concerts  arranged  for  us  each  year  by  Prof.  Downs.  The 
audience  seemed  very  much  impressed  with  the  selections,  especially 
Mendelssohn's  beautiful  "Allegro  Appasionato." 

Saturday,  April  18,  Miss  Means  gave  a  small  tea  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Todd,  the  wife  of  Professor  Todd  of  Amherst. 

April  20,  the  Musical  department  of  the  November  Club  gave 
selections  from  the  music  of  the  "Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream", 
arranged  by  Mendelssohn,  which  several  Abbot  girls  attended.  Miss 
Howey  read  some  of  the  parts. 

Tuesday  night,  April  21,  the  officers  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gave  a 
little  comedy,  "Rubber  Boots,"  in  Davis  Hall.  The  girls  all  agreed 
that  they  should  not  like  to  find  as  uncouth  a  burglar  as  Edith 
Gutterson  in  their  room.  After  the  play,  there  was  an  informal 
dance.  The  other  members  of  the  cast  were  Marion  Allchin,  Persis 
Mclntyre  and  Helen  Hulbert. 

On  three  Friday  afternoons,  class  basket-ball  games  have  been 
played,  in  which  the  Seniors  won.  Another  interesting  game  was  that 
between  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  in  which  the  Army  was  victorious. 

On  May  1,  about  thirty-five  girls  went  to  the  May  Breakfast  in 
the  Town  Hall,  at  seven  o'clock.  They  all  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and 
those  who  were  skeptical  before,  are  now  convinced  that  New  Eng- 
enders have  pie  for  breakfast. 

May  12,  the  basket-ball  game  between  Abbot  and  Bradford 
Academy,  of  Haverhill,  was  played,  in  which  Abbot  won  by  a  score 
of  23-16.  The  sides  were  well  matched  and  the  game  was  very 
interesting.  The  Seniors  entertained  the  Bradford  girls  and  the  four 
teams  had  dinner  together.  At  nine,  the  Abbot  girls  celebrated  the 
victory  by  a  candle  march  around  the  circle. 

May  13,  the  annual  Field  Day  was  held  on  Davis  Green.  The 
costumes  this  year  were  very  clever.  The  Seniors  were  dressed  to 
represent  their  class  flower,  the  daisy,  and  the  Senior  Middlers  wore 
red.    After  the  marching,  the  various  athletic  contests  took  place, 
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ending  with  a  basket-ball  game  in  which  the  Seniors  won,  giving  them 
the  highest  number  of  points,  64.  The  Senior  Middlers  had  61.  At 
three,  Miss  Means  gave  out  the  ribbons  from  the  Senior  Porch.  Of 
the  individual  scores,  Miss  Helen  Hulbert  had  the  highest,  17,  for 
which  she  received  a  medal.  Miss  Gladys  Perry  won  13  points,  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Lewis,  10. 

The  dance  for  the  Senior  and  Senior  Middle  classes  was  given 
in  Davis  Hall,  May  19.  The  hall  was  trimmed  very  attractively  with 
apple  blossoms  and  lilacs. 

Saturday,  May  23,  Miss  Kelsey  and  Miss  Mason  entertained  the 
Senior  classes  with  a  picnic  at  Alderbrook  Farm,  where  they  picked 
pitcher  plants  and  lady's  slippers,  and  had  a  delicious  supper. 

Saturday,  May  16,  the  Botany  and  Geology  classes  took  trips  to 
Nahant  and  Cambridge.  The  Botany  class  visited  the  collection  of 
glass  flowers  at  the  Agassiz  Museum,  which  they  found  very  inter- 
esting. The  Geology  class  also  enjoyed  their  day  at  the  beach,  where 
they  found  many  specimens. 

The  same  day,  the  Senior  Art  class  went  with  Miss  Howey 
to  the  Art  Museum  in  Boston,  where  they  saw  casts,  and  paintings 
of  the  pictures  they  have  studied. 

Wednesday,  May  27,  a  number  of  the  girls,  chaperoned  by  Miss 
Chickering,  took  an  automobile  trip  around  Boston,  visiting  a  great 
many  of  the  places  of  historical  interest. 

Wednesday  May  27,  two  girls  with  Miss  Howey  saw  the  historic 
places  in  Salem.  They  were  especially  interested  in  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  witchcraft  craze  and  Hawthorne's  life. 

On  several  Sunday  nights  we  have  been  entertained  by  musicales 
in  Miss  Means's  room.  The  following  girls  sang  and  played:  Miss 
Jimeno,  Miss  V.  Caunt,  Miss  Bodell,  Miss  Gillilan,  Miss  Lindsay,  Miss 
Wright,  Miss  Consmiller,  Miss  Fowler,  Miss  A.  Smith,  Miss 
C.  Hall,  Miss  Alden,  Miss  Gardner. 

On  Tuesday,  May  26,  Esther  Parker  entertained  the  Academic 
Senior  class  at  her  home  in  Winchester.  The  glowing  accounts  of 
the  fine  time  they  had  there  made  the  other  classes  envy  still  more 
the  privileged  Seniors. 

Fraulein  Schiefferdecker  entertained  her  German  pupils,  Tues- 
day May  26,  with  a  Kaffeeklatsch  under  the  old  oak.  Lemonade, 
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coffee  and  German  cake  were  served,  and  each  girl  drew  from  a 
mysterious-looking  bag  a  little  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

Twice  this  year  a  number  of  the  German  pupils  have  attended 
the  German  church  in  Lawrence.  The  German  pupils  will  not  soon 
forget  the  date  of  the  German  picnic,  June  2,  on  which  day  twenty- 
two  of  them  with  Miss  Howey  were  invited  by  Fraulein  Schieffer- 
decker  to  Sunset  Rock,  where  they  had  a  picnic  supper.  In  so  far 
the  affair  . was  like  a  English  picnic,  but  afterwards,  when  the  girls 
had  assembled  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  the  German  element  came  out. 
In  turn,  every  two  girls  were  requested  to  stand  in  front  of  the  rest 
and  curtsey  while  they  repeated  with  perfect  composure  a  humorous 
German  rhyme.  The  four  who  succeeded  in  doing  this  received 
pretty  German  prizes.  The  others  then  drew  from  Fraulein's  little 
black  bag  other  dainty  and  grotesque  souvenirs.  Sitting  on  the  rock, 
they  all  sang  German  and  English  songs  until  the  sun  had  set,  after 
which  they  walked  home,  still  singing  in  German. 

On  Saturday  evening,  January  25,  Mr.  Stackpole  spoke  on  the 
text,  "All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."  To  say  it  in 
another  way,  all  things  are  possible  if  we  have  confidence,  and  it 
is  the  people  who  have  said  "I  can"  who  have  gone  ahead  and  done 
something. 

Saturday  evening,  February  1,  Rev.  E.  Y.  Hincks  of  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  spoke  to  the  school.  He  said  that  we  rejoice 
in  life  as  a  good  thing,  and  we  must  make  the  most  of  it.  The 
first  thing  that  helps  us  is  friendship  gained  by  being  helpful.  An- 
other thing  in  life  is  manner,  ways  of  doing  things  tactfully.  Books 
are  helpful,  but  communion  with  God  is  greater  than  anything  else. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Sanderson  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  addressed  the  school 
on  the  evening  of  February  8.  His  text  was  from  Galations  5  :  22-23. 
"But  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance;  against  such  there  is  no 
law."    He  said  that  this  is  a  creed  upon  which  we  can  all  unite. 

On  Saturday  evening,  February  15,  Prof.  Taylor  talked  on  the 
text,  "Except  as  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  We  can  all  take  as  an  example  the  lovable 
traits  of  children,  and  we  must  especially  avoid  jealousy  and  selfish 
ambition. 
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Sunday,  February  23,  Mr.  Judy  compared  the  life  of  the  African 
of  ancient  times  with  that  of  to-day. 

On  Saturday  evening,  February  29,  Mr.  Stackpole  spoke  on  "The 
Value  of  a  Day."  He  showed  many  of  the  opportunities  that  come 
in  every-day  life,  and  how  careful  we  should  be  to  use  them.  He 
said  we  do  not  realize  until  we  try  it,  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  day,  and  that  it  is  the  days  and  hours  and  minutes  which  make 
the  whole  of  our  lives.  So  we  should  be  sure  to  use  these  to  their 
best  advantage  and  the  whole  life  will  be  provided  for. 

Saturday  evening,  March  7,  Rev.  Clark  Carter  of  Lawrence  talked 
about  "Hard  Times."  He  gave  many  sad  incidents  which  have  come 
under  his  observation,  most  of  which  were  among  the  foreigners  in 
Lawrence.  They  showed  clearly  what  real  hard  times  are,  and  how 
much  little  things  which  are  done  to  help  these  people  are 
appreciated. 

Rev.  William  Fisher  spoke  on  Saturday  evening,  March  14, 
about  the  "  Grace  of  Reverence ".  Reverence  is  not  simply  an 
attribute  of  old  age  but  should  be  shown  also  in  youth.  Admiration 
and  love  breed  reverence  of  the  highest  sort.  The  character  of  Christ 
was  used  as  an  example  of  the  great  reverence  which  it  is  possible 
to  have. 

On  Sunday  evening,  March  22,  Rev.  William  Ryder  spoke  to  us. 
He  spoke  of  the  worth  of  man  in  God's  sight  and  of  the  self-esteem 
which  everyone  should  have  because  of  it.  Every  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  increase  this  worth,  and  a  person  should  not  be  con- 
sidered conceited  because  he  thinks  himself  capable  of  doing  his 
work  in  the  world. 

"The  Ideal  Life",  was  the  subject  upon  which  Rev.  Daniel  Merri- 
man  spoke,  on  Saturday  evening,  April  11.  He  said  that  there  are 
two  lives,  the  real  and  the  ideal.  People  are  too  apt  to  think  only 
of  the  former  and  attend  to  its  needs.  One  of  the  greatest  helps  of 
the  spiritual  life  is  education.  All  educated  people,  especially  women, 
should  do  their  best  to  help  this  ideal  side  of  life  and  so  give  the 
world  a  broader  and  better  outlook. 

Saturday,  April  18,  Miss  Means  spoke  on  Immortality.  She  gave 
an  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern  beliefs  on 
this  subject.  The  modern  belief  is  that  the  body  is  just  a  stopping 
place  for  the  soul,  which  will  later  pass  to  Life  Immortal.    In  the 
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realization  of  this,  Easter  should  be  a  day  of  joy,  and  this  joy  should 
continue  all  the  year. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Denison  of  Boston  spoke  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
25.  He  emphasized  the  need  of  fighting  against  the  three  evil  spirits, 
fear  or  worry,  discouragement  and  irritation.  He  gave  illustrations 
of  the  bad  effects  of  giving  way  to  these  feelings. 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  2,  Mr.  Paul  G.  Favor  gave  a  talk  on 
the  Concord  Reformatory.  He  mentioned  the  different  kinds  of 
work  carried  on  there,  the  industrial,  the  religious,  the  literary,  and 
the  educational.  He  gave  the  program  for  various  days  and  explained 
the  rules  of  the  Reformatory  as  well  as  its  aim  and  the  life  there.  He 
also  told  of  the  work  of  the  Theological  Seminary  men  in  connection 
with  it. 

"The  Power  of  a  Name",  was  the  subject  upon  which  Mr.  George 
H.  Poor  spoke,  on  Saturday  evening,  May  9.  He  told  the  story  of 
Jacob  as  an  example  of  living  up  to  a  name,  and  he  showed  how  God 
changed  people's  names  when  their  character  was  changed.  He 
showed  the  power  of  reputation  in  influencing  the  formation  of  a 
career,  and  how  almost  unconsciously  a  person  tries  to  follow  out 
his  ideal  of  a  name. 

Mr.  Bushnell  of  Arlington  spoke  on  Saturday  evening,  May  16. 
He  talked  on  "Service".  The  story  of  Jael  was  used  as  one  example 
of  service.  He  also  told  about  a  young  man  who,  in  time  of  need, 
saved  the  "Monitor"  and  his  country.  He  said  that  it  was  possible 
for  every  boy  and  girl  to  be  of  service  to  their  country,  if  only  in 
doing  the  little  things  in  life  well. 

"The  Effect  of  the  Resurrection  on  the  Disciples",  was  the  subject 
of  Rev.  W.  E.  Lombard's  talk  on  Saturday  evening,  May  23.  He 
said  there  were  three  steps  in  this  effect,  making  the  disciples  believe 
that  the  resurrected  body  of  Christ  was  a  real  body,  that  it  was  the 
same  body  as  before  and  yet  that  it  was  a  different  body.  By  the 
ascension  they  saw  the  meaning  of  Eternal  Life,  and  realized  that  it 
was  not  at  some  far-off  period  but  was  embodied  always  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  Christ. 

On  Sunday  evening,  May  24,  Miss  Draper  spoke  to  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  about  Silver  Bay.  She  explained  the  great  opportunities  that 
are  offered  there  and  told  about  some  of  the  foreign  girls  that  go 
there. 
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Sunday  evening,  May  31,  Rev.  William  H.  Ryder  told  something 
about  his  experiences  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  in  several  battles 
and  was  seriously  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball. 

items  of  (fcnmil  ilntmat 

We  have  all  rejoiced  in  the  winter  of  comfort  which  Mr.  Downs 
has  spent  in  his  own  house,  with  his  piano  and  books,  and  his  open 
fire.  While  needing  to  be  very  careful  about  any  exertion,  he  has 
much  enjoyed  writing  out  and  having  published,  some  of  his  com- 
positions for  girls'  voices,  and  also  the  development  of  new  musical 
thoughts.  The  list  for  those  who  wanted  to  join  in  a  gift  of  appre- 
ciation to  him,  was  kept  open  until  the  sum  finally  reached  the 
amount  of  $351.00.  It  will  be  pleasant  to  those  who  gave  to  read  one 
of  his  warm  letters  of  thanks,  and,  were  there  not  so  many,  the  hearty 
letters  of  gratitude  which  came  with  the  gifts. 

"My  dear  Miss  Means, 

Your  beautiful  letter  with  its  priceless  New  Year's  greeting  from 
old  scholars  and  friends  at  Abbot,  came  this  morning.  As  I  beheld 
its  contents  and  realized  that  it  represented  the  love,  esteem  and 
interest  in  my  welfare  of  these  dear  friends,  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
a  feeling  of  utter  unworthiness  of  such  precious  tribute.  The  large 
and  most  generous  sum  of  money  together  with  the  words  of  praise 
for  my  work  in  music  touched  me  profoundly.  Tears  came  unbidden 
at  the  thought,  and  I  could  scarce  believe  that  I  was  the  one  to 
whom  this  great  honor  should  come.  No  other  message  in  the 
world  could  have  brought  such  happiness  to  my  soul  as  the  one 
about  music.  From  my  youth  until  now  it  has  been  the  torch  which 
has  stirred  my  soul  and  made  my  pathway  clear.  The  moment  my 
work  began  in  my  music  room  or  Abbot  Hall,  it  was  aflame. 

When  I  was  fully  occupied  with  teaching  I  hoped  and  prayed  I 
might  be  able  to  help  my  pupils  to  feel  and  understand  a  little  of 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  music.  And  now  when  I  have  laid  the 
heavy  burden  down  and  have  time  to  think,  comes  this  precious 
testimony  from  the  old  scholars  and  friends  who  have  known  me 
and  my  work.  This  one  thing  brings  a  joy  to  my  heart  that  is  un- 
speakable and  would  alone  make  the  day  forever  memorable  and  a 
reward  worthy  a  life's  work. 
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All  honor  and  thanks  be  to  the  dear  friends!  May  their  voyage 
for  1908  be  over  unruffled  seas,  may  they  have  half  the  pleasure 
which  their  goodness  has  given  me! 

With  sincere  regard, 
Andover,  Jan.  1st.,  1908.  S.  M.  Downs." 

Owing  to  the  great  number  who  wished  to  give  toward  this 
present  to  Mr.  Downs,  it  was  asked  that  cheques  only  should  be 
sent,  and  it  is  now  begged  that  those  who  gave  will  accept  this  ac- 
knowledgement of  their  gift. 

A  much  needed  change  is  to  be  made  in  Draper  Hall  this  summer 
in  the  form  of  an  enlargement  of  the  girls'  sitting  room.  The  rooms 
which  were  formerly  Miss  Bosher's,  the  end  of  the  east  corridor  open- 
ing on  the  porch  and  the  old  sitting  room  are  to  be  thrown  into  one. 
It  has  been  found  possible  to  connect  the  room  with  a  chimney,  so 
that  there  can  be  a  good  fire-place.  The  present  Senior  class  is  to 
give  the  brick  mantel.  The  Boston  Abbot  Club  and  Miss  Carrie 
Holmes  have  contributed  toward  the  furnishing  of  the  room. 

The  appearance  of  the  grounds  is  somewhat  changed  this  spring. 
The  trees  in  the  Maple  walk  have  been  thinned,  and  bushes  have  been 
planted  between  the  John  Esther  Gallery  and  School  street.  Near 
the  door  of  the  building  on  each  side  of  the  path  is  a  small  arbor 
vitae  tree. 

A  new  iron  fire-escape  has  been  added  to  the  west  end  of 
Draper  Hall. 

The  two  new  tennis  courts  between  Draper  Hall  and  the  Grove 
are  now  in  splendid  condition,  and  are  constantly  used. 

Miss  Burr,  who  has  for  two  years  been  Dean  of  Women  in  Whit- 
man College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  is  coming  east  this  spring, 
and  will  spend  the  summer  in  Europe.  Miss  McLean,  her  successor 
at  Abbot,  will  also  be  abroad  this  summer. 

Miss  Knowles  will  teach  in  the  Brookline  High  School  next 
winter. 

(Obituary 

HARRIET   GIBSON  GALE 

Mrs.  Harriet  Gibson  Gale  was  born  in  Jonesboro,  Tennessee, 
June  17,  i860.    She  studied  at  Abbot  Academy,  leaving  the  school 
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in  1879.  She  gave  all  the  strength  and  enthusiasm  of  her  nature 
and  all  the  power  of  her  accomplishments  and  culture  to  the  mission 
work  in  Korea  when  it  was  indeed  "the  hermit  nation." 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  placed 
on  record  a  resolution  which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Board  learned  with  deep  sorrow  that  Mrs.  James  S.  Gale 
of  the  Korea  Mission  had  passed  away  at  Seoul,  March  29.  She 
was  one  of  the  missionary  pioneers  in  Korea,  having  gone  to  that 
country  in  1885  as  the  wife  of  John  Heron,  M.D.,  of  our  mission,  who 
died  in  1890.  She  was  therefore  the  first  woman  missionary  appointed 
to  Korea.  Several  years  after  her  marriage  to  Rev.  James  S.  Gale, 
D.D.,  ill  health  and  the  education  of  her  daughters  led  her  to  go  to 
Switzerland  in  1900,  where  she  remained  till  last  fall  when  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  back  to  Korea,  with  a  joy  which  was  in- 
tensified by  the  appointment  of  her  elder  daughter  as  a  missionary. 
She  was  soon  prostrated  by  a  serious  illness,  and  after  months  of 
weakness  and  suffering,  passed  away.  She  was  a  woman  of  beautiful 
faith  and  devotion,  and  many  friends  both  in  Korea  and  America 
mourn  her  death." 


Hlumnae  IRotes 


Miss  Merrill  was  elected  president  of  the  Boston  Abbot  Academy 
Club  at  the  April  meeting. 

The  regular  midwinter  social  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation and  Abbot  Club  of  Boston,  was  held  at  the  Vendome  Hotel 
on  Saturday,  February  first.  For  many  years  this  joint  meeting  has 
taken  the  form  of  an  afternoon  reception  with  some  musical  or 
dramatic  entertainment.  This  year  the  committee  decided  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  mid-day  luncheon,  similar  to  the  mid-winter  alumnae 
luncheon  of  some  years  ago,  and  it  seemed  both  to  the  committee 
and  to  those  present,  that  the  experiment  was  successful.  In  spite 
of  a  heavy  storm  there  were  present  nearly  all  of  the  more  than 
seventy  who  had  ordered  tickets.  After  a  brief  reception,  the  com- 
pany was  seated  in  congenial  groups  at  the  big  tables  and  there  were 
many  delightful  reunions  of  friends  who  have  seen  but  little  of  each 
other  since  school  days.  When  the  luncheon  was  over,  a  gracious 
and  hearty  welcome  was  given  by  the  president  of  the  club,  Miss 
Ingalls,  and  then  she  introduced  Miss  Means,  who  in  a  few  words 
brought  us  closely  into  touch  with  Abbot  Academy  as  it  is  today; 
Miss  Park,  who  told  us  of  the  school  in  its  old  days;  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Merriam  Moore  whose  appreciative  and  affectionate  tribute  to  Mr. 
Downs  was  heartily  echoed  by  all  present.  Between  the  addresses 
we  enjoyed  delightful  singing  by  the  vocal  instructor  in  the  Academy, 
Mrs.  Alice  Wentworth  McGregor,  who  was  accompanied  upon  the 
piano  by  Mrs.  Gleason.  The  day  would  not  have  been  complete  with- 
out the  presence  of  many  of  the  class  of  1908  who  served  in  many 
little  ways  to  add  to  the  charm  of  the  occasion. 

The  New  York  Abbot  Club  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  on 
April  4,  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  W.  47th  St.,  New  York.  Miss  Means 
spoke  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  school.  After  the  business 
meeting,  luncheon  was  served  to  about  fifty  people.  Among  those 
present  were  Mrs.  Carol  Mathews  Broadhurst,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cox, 
Mrs.  Grace  Carleton  Dryden,  Miss  Margaret  Hovey,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Royce  McBurney,  Mrs.  Ethel  Converse  Rockwell,  Miss  Agnes 
Smith,  Mrs.  Blanche  Archer  Smith,  Mrs.  Lena  Hinchman  Townsend, 
Miss  Mabel  Wooster,  Miss  Honora  Spalding,  Miss  Julia  Barnard, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Blodget  Richards,  Miss  Helen  E.  Richardson,  Miss 
Aletta  Hegeman,  Miss  Lucie  Hegeman,  Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mrs. 
Grace  Pearson   Preston,   Mrs.   Caroline   Ladd   Pratt,   Mrs.  Frances 
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Hinkley  Quinby,  Miss  Mariana  F.  Ross,  Miss  Eveline  Korn,  Miss 
Laura  Howell,  Mrs.  Mary  Hunter  Williams,  Miss  Mildred  Gomes, 
Miss  Marian  Watt,  Miss  Ethel  Jellerson,  Miss  Mollie  Jordan,  Miss 
Winona  Algre.  This  is  only  a  partial  list,  as  the  complete  list  has  not 
been  sent  by  the  secretary. 

Frances  Tyer,  fC.  P.  '05,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  class 
of  1909  at  Vassar. 

The  first  prize  in  Senior  Essays  at  Vassar  was  won  by 
Elizabeth  Schneider,  fC.  P.  '04.  Her  subject  was  "The  Soliloquies  of 
Shakespeare." 

Elizabeth  Schneider,  Sarah  Hincks,  fC.  P.  '05,  and  Frances  Cutler, 
fC.  P.  '05,  have  all  contributed  articles  to  the  "Vassar  Miscellany"  of 
which  Frances  Cutler  is  one  of  the  editors.  She  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Senior  Parlor  Committee. 

Clara  Searle,  fC.  P.  '05,  is  on  the  Llamarada  Board  at  Mount 
Holyoke. 

Mabelle  E.  Bosher,  t94,  has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  Ka  Wai 
Hao  Seminary  in  Honolulu.  The  school  is  under  the  management  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  Miss  Bosher's  work  will  be 
largely  executive,  and  will  begin  in  August  when  it  is  hoped  the 
new  school  building  will  be  completed.  Miss  Bosher  expects  to  spend 
the  early  summer  in  Colorado. 

Mildred  Cleworth,  t'05,  is  working  this  winter  in  the  Frances 
Willard  House  in  Boston.  Her  interest  in  this  kind  of  work  was 
aroused  while  she  was  at  Abbot.  Mrs.  George  C.  Buell  (Helen 
Rockwood,  '70)  is  also  working  in  this  settlement. 

This  year,  as  last,  the  French  Department  of  the  Lawrence  High 
School,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  gave  a  most  successful  Mardi  Gras  Carnival, 
in  the  High  School,  fully  eight  hundred  persons  being  present. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Robinson,  Abbot  Academy  t94,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Department  and  deserves  great  credit  for  the  fine  enter- 
tainment given,  in  large  part,  by  her  pupils.  The  proceeds  of  the 
evening  go  to  the  purchase  of  pictures  or  other  works  of  art  for 
the  High  School. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  in  a  report  of  the  Spring  Glee  Club  concert 
of  Smith  College,  that  the  two  daughters  of  Henrietta  Learoyd 
Sperry,  t'63,  a  loyal  student  and  highly  esteemed  teacher  of  Abbot, 
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who  also  served  for  some  years  on  the  board  of  Trustees  bore  a 
prominent  part  in  the  program,  Miss  Pauline  Sperry,  Smith  '06,  having 
written  the  song  (the  music)  that  won  the  prize  competition,  entitled 
"The  Young  May  Moon",  and  her  sister,  Henrietta  Sperry,  Smith  '10, 
being  the  successful  competitor  for  the  words  of  the  new  "Alma 
Mater",  the  music  of  which  was  written  by  Henry  Dike  Sleeper,  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

Apropos  of  Smith  College,  we  notice  that  "Manuscript"  the  so- 
ciety composed  of  1908  girls  who  like  to  write,  has  recently  elected 
its  successors  in  1910.  The  organization  is  one  belonging  to  even 
classes  and  is  handed  down  by  the  Seniors  to  the  Sophomores. 
Among  the  new  members,  is  Mary  E.  Luce,  Abbot  fi9o6  of  Nashua, 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brainard  Plehn  fgo,  wife  of  Prof.  Plehn  of  Berke- 
ley, California,  is  East  for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage,  visiting 
her  father,  President  Ezra  Brainard,  of  Middlebury  College,  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont.    Her  little  daughter  is  with  her. 

L.  Alice  Maxwell  t'82,  is  now  living  with  her  brother,  A.  A. 
Maxwell,  Esq.,  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Annie  F.  Frye  t'82,  who  has  been  spending  a  year  in  Germany, 
was,  at  last  accounts,  expecting  to  enjoy  Easter  in  Rome. 

Those  who  heard  Florence  Marston  True,  '95,  of  Salisbury,  Mass., 
play  the  violin  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Abbot  Academy  Club 
were  much  pleased  with  her  really  beautiful  interpretation  of  the 
music  and  with  her  excellent  handling  of  her  instrument. 

On  May  23,  at  Miss  Munger's  studios  in  Boston,  a  piano  recital 
was  given  by  Rosalind  Kempton,  '05.    The  program  follows: 

1.    a)     Sarabande  Bohm 


N.  H. 


b)  Solitude  on  the  Mountains 
Sonata 


Ole  Bull 


2. 


Handel 


Duett 


Godard 


WITH  MISS  GOODWIN 


Obertass 


Wieniawski 


Romance 


Svendson 


miss  lilley  owen  smith,  accompanist 
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Rose  Ann  Day  Keep,  'oo,  will  not  be  in  Andover  next  winter.  Mr. 
Keep  is  to  take  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  most  of  which  they  will 
spend  in  Germany. 

Amy  Stork,  f C.  P.  '98,  has  just  returned  from  a  year's  travel  and 
study  in  Europe. 

Evelyn  Carter,  t'oi,  has  been  studying  kindergarten  in  Boston 
this  winter. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lewis  (Olive  Pearson,  t'87),  have  moved 
from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  Huntington,  Mass. 

Angeline  Pearson,  t'87,  who  is  teaching  in  the  Normal  School 
at  North  Adams,  will  spend  the  summer  in  Europe.  She  will  attend 
the  International  Congress  of  Art  Teachers. 

Catherine  Crocker,  f'87,  writes  enthusiastically  of  the  summer  va- 
cations she  and  her  sister  Josephine  have  spent  at  Custer  Trail 
Ranch,  Medora,  North  Dakota.  Extracts  from  her  diary,  written 
during  her  first  summer  there,  have  been  published  by  the  Ranch 
Company.    It  is  an  interesting  and  attractive  booklet. 

Mrs.  Jeanie  Carter  Prall,  t'87,  recently  entertained  six  members 
of  the  class  of  '86,  at  luncheon  at  her  home  in  Boonton,  New  Jersey. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  classes  of  '86  and  '87  have  the  next  reunions 
together. 

The  following  extract  from  the  "Boston  Transcript"  of  April  4, 
1908,  will  be  of  interest  to  many  Courant  readers.  It  is  from  notes 
of  Brown  University:  "Robert  Wilbur  Burgess,  '09,  of  Morgan  Park, 
111.,  will  be  the  Rhodes  Scholar  from  Rhode  Island  this  year.  Mr. 
Burgess  has  been  prominent  in  Academic  and  literary  activities  at 
college,  and  is  a  member  of  the  university  chess  team.  He  will  take 
up  his  residence  at  Oxford  next  fall."  Mr.  Burgess  is  a  grandson  of 
the  late  Rev.  H.  R.  Wilbur  of  Andover,  and  a  son  of  Ellen  Wilbur 
Burgess,  t'76,  teacher  of  German  in  Abbot  '82-'86  formerly  of  Morgan 
Park,  now  living  at  12  Vincent  street,  North  Combridge.  Her  hus- 
band, Isaac  B.  Burgess,  teaches  in  the  Cambridge  Latin  School. 

The  class  of  1907  is  to  have  a  house  party  at  Marblehead,  June 
9-12. 

Mrs.  Gustin  (Gertrude  Holt,  t'98),  is  living  now  in  Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 
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Anne  P.  Hincks,  fC.  P.  '96,  has  bought  an  old  farm-house  in 
Lanesboro,  about  five  miles  from  Pittsneld,  and  is  planning  to  live 
there  part  of  every  summer. 

Among  alumnae  of  Abbot  who  will  be  in  Europe  this  summer 
are  Anna  Richards,  t'07,  Frieda  Gleason,  '05,  Constance  Parker,  t'06, 
Esther  Parker,  t'08,  Grace  Spear,  '07,  Delight  Hall  t'oi,  and  Mary- 
Bancroft,  fC.  P.  'oo. 

Charlotte  Parsons,  fo7,  graduates  this  year  from  the  Lowell 
Training  School  for  Teachers. 

The  address  of  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Chadbourne,  f'78,  is  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey.  Miss  Chadbourne  is  giving  private  lessons,  and  is  es- 
pecially interested  in  Bible  classes. 

Marjorie  Bond,  tC.  P.  '07,  Sarah  Patrick,  t'98,  Gertrude  Holt 
Gustin,  t'98,  Maude  Sprague,  f'o5,  Marjorie  Bellows,  f'05,  Katrina 
Williamson,  '05,  Miss  Knowles,  Laura  Eddy,  t'o-4,  Evelyn  Carter, 
t'oi,  Mary  Bancroft,  C.  P.  '00,  Elizabeth  Bacon  Greene,  '01,  Joan  de 
Silva,  '07,  Edith  E.  Ingalls,  t'82,  Emily  Stearns,  '04,  Mrs.  Emma 
Meacham  Davis,  t'75,  Grace  Spear,  '07,  Maria  Pillsbury,  t'07,  Mabel 
T.  Allen,  fC.  P.  '07,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Lawrence  Reynolds,  Charlotte  Parsons, 
t'07,  Louise  Kiniry,  '07,  Cornelia  Cushman,  t'07,  Mabel  Rhodes,  t'07, 
Miss  Merrill,  Edna  Wright,  '02,  Esther  Colby,  '06,  Constance  Parker, 
t'o6,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Sears,  t'8i,  Mrs.  E.  Bayley,  (Lucia  A.  Watkins) 
'83,  Lillian  Laubham,  '07,  Mary  A.  Kenniston,  t'oo,  Alice  M.  Wood, 
t'oo,  Mrs.  Edwin  Hemphill  Place  (Emma  Bixby,  t'oo),  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Leslie  Chaplin  (Susan  Tenny,  '85),  Mary  Lee  Newton,  t'85,  Mrs. 
George  C.  Buell,  (Helen  Rockwood,  '70),  Mildred  Cleworth,  t'05,  Miss 
Isabel  Tryon,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Chadbourne,  t'78,  Julia  Currier,  '07, 

Helen  Marland,  t'96,  to  Mr.  George  T.  Bradbury  of  Newton. 

Edith  Tyer,  t'98,  to  the  Rev.  Donald  McFayden  of  Amherst. 

Bertha  G.  Sperry,  '99,  of  Derby,  Connecticut  to  the  Rev.  Hugh 
MacCallum  of  Walpole,  Massachusetts. 

Martha  E.  King,  t'07,  to  Mr.  Walter  R.  Deane  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 
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Mary  Wells  Davis,  t'04,  to  Mr.  Humphrey  Armitage  Lee  of  Eng- 
land, in  business  in  New  York. 

.    Beatrice  Slack,  '03,  to  Mr.  Oppenheim  of  Bremen  and  Chicago. 

Smith—Leslie. — In  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  31,  1908,  Hazel 
Elizabeth  Leslie,  '04,  to  Mr.  Allen  Fairbank  Smith.  At  home,  The 
Lafayette,  504  West  143rd  street,  New  York  City. 

Castle— Thomson. — In  Andover,  April  21,  1908,  Eleanor  Jaffray 
Thomson,  '98,  to  Mr.  Alfred  Lucius  Castle. 

Austin— Dodson. — In  Andover,  April  28,  1908,  Harriet  Greaves 
Dodson,  t'99,  to  Mr.  George  Millard  Austin.  At  home,  20  Forest 
street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Browne— Atwell. — At  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania,  May  14,  1908, 
Eliza  Letitia  Atwell,  t'87,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Moody  Browne.  At  home, 
328  Grant  street. 

Russell— Elliott. — In  Waterville,  New  Hampshire,  June  3,  1908, 
Lela  Elliott,  t'02,  to  Mr.  Walter  Hall  Russell. 

Barney— Kelsey. — In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  June  7,  1908,  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Kelsey,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ammon  Barney. 

September  4,  1907,  a  daughter,  Hilda,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Purrington  (Angie  M.  Dunton,  t'87),  Portland,  Maine. 

September  17,  1907,  a  son,  William  Marland,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Rufus  Littleton  (Mary  King  Marland,  fC.  P.  '99),  Augusta, 
Georgia. 

May  24,  1908,  a  daughter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Spencer,  (Kate 
Winegarner,  t'9i)- 

December  4,  1907,  a  daughter,  Dorothy  Speirs,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  B.  Quimb'y  (Grace  Speirs,  '03),  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

February  17,  1908,  a  son,  Jonathan,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  B. 
Biscoe,  (Miss  Agnes  Slocum),  Denver,  Colorado. 
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Braids 

In  Seoul,  Korea,  Mrs.  Charles  Tenney  (Fanny  H.  Gleason  '64,), 
of  Atkinson,  New  Hampshire. 

In  Seoul,  Korea,  March  29,  1908,  Mrs.  Harriet  Gibson  Gale,  '79. 

In  Australia,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Farnham  (Mary  E.  Sperry,  '00). 

In  Andover,  March  27,  1908,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Swift,  f'54. 

In  Wakefield,  Mass.,  January  31,  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Emerson  (Sophia 
P.  Harnden  t'63). 

In  Cambridge,  April  10,  Mrs.  Samuel  Usher,  (Ella  J.  Shaw,  '66). 


Abbot  Academy  Faculty 


EMILY  A.  MEANS,  Principal, 

Psychology,  Ethics,  Theism,  Christian  Evidences. 

KATHERINE  R.  KELSEY, 
Mathematics. 

NATALIE  SCHIEFFERDECKER, 
German. 

NELLIE  M.  MASON, 
Science. 

EVELYN  FARNHAM  DURFEE, 

Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

REBEKAH  MUNROE  CHICKERING,  A.B., 
History. 

MARTHA  HOWEY,  A.B., 
Literature. 

MIRIAM  TITCOMB,  Lit.  B., 

English. 

DELIGHT  WALKLY  HALL, 
Greek. 

OLIVE  G.  RUNNER,  B.L., 
Latin. 

HARRIET  LAND  PAYNE,  A.B., 
French. 

S.  EDWIN  CHASE, 

Violin  and  Mandolin. 

Prof.  JOSEPH  N.  ASHTON,  A.M. 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony. 

LESLIE  GOLDTHWAITE, 
Pianoforte. 

Mrs.  ALICE  WENTWORTH  MacGREGOR 
Vocal  Music. 

Mrs.  HERMANN  D.  MURPHY, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 


Mlle.  MARTHE  GL&NARD, 

French  Conversation. 
CHARLOTTE  L.  ROOT,  A.B., 

Principal's  Assistant  and  Librarian. 


Miss  PHILANA  McLEAN, 
In  charge  of  Draper  Hall. 


Lecturers 

Col.  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HI  GGINSON, 
Whittier. 

Rev.  WM.  H.  FRISSELL, 

Hampton  Institute. 

Mrs.  MABEL  LOOMIS  TODD, 
Mars. 


Speakers 

Rev.  CHARLES  F.  CARTER 
Prof.  EDWARD  Y.  HINCKS 
Prof.  JOHN  P.  TAYLOR 
Rev.  M.  W.  STACKPOLE 
Rev.  EDWARD  SAUNDERSON 
Prof.  WILLIAM  H.  RYDER 
Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  FISHER 
Rev.  DANIEL  MERRIMAN 
Rev.  JOHN  H.  DENISON 
Rev.  SAMUEL  C.  BUSHNELL 
Rev.  GEORGE  H.  GUTTERSON 
Rev.  W.  E.  LOMBARD 
Rev.  G.  H.  POOR 
Mr.  PAUL  G.  FAVOR 

Miss  PITMAN 


Concerts 

Mrs.  ALICE  WENTWORTH  MacGREGOR 
Miss  MAUD  POWELL 


Calendar 


1908 

Tuesday,  June  16,  12  m.  Present  school  year  ends 

Summer  Vacation 
Thursday,  Sept.  17,  9  a.m.  Fall  Term  begins 

Tuesday,  Nov.  24,  2  p.m.  until  Nov.  27,  6  p.m.— Thanksgiving  Recess 
Tuesday,  Dec.  15,  2  p.m.  Fall  Term  ends 

Christmas  Vacation  of  Three  Weeks 


1909 

Thursday,  Jan.  7,  9  a.m 
Tuesday,  Feb.  2, 
Thursday^   Feb.  4, 
Monday,   Feb.  22, 
Tuesday,  March  30,  2  p.m. 


Winter  Term  begins 
First  semester  ends 
Second  semester  begins 
Holiday 

Winter  Term  ends 


Spring  Vacation  of  Two  Weeks 
Thursday,  April  15,  9  a.m.  Spring  Term  begins 

Sunday,  May  30, 

Tuesday,  June  15,  12  m.  School  year  ends 


For  information  and  admission  apply  to  the  Principal,  Abbot 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 


ScKool  Organizations 


Y.  w.  c.  A. 

President   Marion  Allchin 

Vice-President        ....  Helen  Hulbert 

Secretary   Persis  McIntire 

Treasurer   Marguerite  Eyer 

Fidelio  Society 

President  Jane  Bodell 

Secretary        .      .      .      .       .     Edith  Gardner 
Treasurer  Katharine  Wurster 

AtHletic  Association 

President        .      .      .      .      .     Edith  L.  Gutterson 

Secretary  Helen  Hulbert 

Treasurer  Marguerite  Eyer 

BasKetball  Team 

Captain  Mary  de  Windt 

Manager  Marion  Allchin 

Hochey  Team 

Captain  Helen  Hulbert 

Manager  Edith  L.  Gutterson 


Edith  L.  Gutterson 
Louise  Sweeney 
Esther  Parker 
Paula  Jimeno 
Winifred  Ogden 


Odeon 

Mary  Sweeney 
Katharine  Butler 
Ruth  Tucker 
Winifred  Ogden 
Katherine  Raymond 


Clvib 


Leader 
Treasurer 


Jane  Bodell 
Albert  Smith 


Class  Organizations 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Class 
Class 


President 

Secretary  and 
Class 
Class 


Academic,  '08 

Dorothy  Taylor 
Edith  L.  Gutterson 
Esther  Stickney 
Marion  Allchin 
.     Gold  and  White. 
Daisy. 

College  Preparatory,  '08 

 Marguerite  Eyer 

Treasurer       .       .       Louise  Sweeney 

Colors      ....     Dark  Green  and  White. 

Flower    ....     White  Carnation. 


Colors 
Flower 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Class  Color 
Class  Flower 


Academic,  '09 

Mildred  Gomes 
Helen  Whitten 
Frances  Wright 
Sarah  Knox 
.  Red. 

Red  Carnation. 


College  Preparatory,  '09 

President  Gladys  Perry 

Secretary  and  Treasurer       .       .       Marjorie  Soule 

Class  Colors     ....      Purple  and  Gold. 

Class  Flower    ....     The  Violet. 


Alumnae  Association 

president: 
MRS.  CATHERINE  BUSS  TVER 
vice-presidents  : 

Miss  Julia  E.  Twichell  Mrs.  Rebecca  Davis  Spalding 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goddard  Heald  Mrs.  Josephine  Richard  Gile 
Miss  Mary  F.  Merriam  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nichols  Bean 

Mrs.  Lilian  Waters  Grosvenor 
secretary  and  treasurer.' 
Miss  Agnes  Park 


COMMITTEE  OF  APPROPRIATION.* 


Miss  Emily  A.  Means 


Mrs  Warren  F.  Draper 


Miss  Agnes  Park 


Now  maidens,  all  your  closest  heed, 
And  hearken  to  this  song, 


ATHLETES 
ATTENTION 


N  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  athletic  con- 
tests, it  is  important  that  you  should  have  the 
best  implements.  They  may  cost  a  trifle  more, 
but  it  pays.  Many  a  match  has  been  lost  by  the  use  of 
poor  tools,  so  why  not  have  the  best  Tennis  Racket  and 
Ball,  Foot  Ball,  Basket  Ball,  Running  Shoes,  Skates,  Hockey 
Sticks,  Sweaters,  Jerseys,  etc.  Our  goods  have  character — 
our  trade-mark  means  something. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue.    It  is  free  to  any  address. 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

344  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
18  WEST  30TH  ST,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

i 


In  everything  in  this  whole  life 
There  is  a  right  or  wrong, 


T.  E~  Moseley  &t  Co. 

College  Outfitting 
a  Specialty.  Shoes 
for  All  Occasions 
$3.50  to  $8.00 

145   TREMONT   STREET,  BOSTON 

PALMER,  PARKER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  every  variety  and  thickness  of 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Cabinet  Woods 
Mahogany,  Hard  Wood  Lumber,  Veneers 


Warerooms,  Mill  and  Yard,  81-105  Medford  St.,  Charlestown  Dist. 
Office,  103  Medford  St.,  Charlestown  Dist,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

FREDERICK  T.  WIDMER 

Maker  of  the  Fidelio  Pin 

31  WEST  STREET      .\      .\      .\      BOSTON,  MASS. 

11 


Now  when  you've  read  all  of  these  ads, 
And  thought  with  all  your  might, 

Skowhegan   Jersey  Creamery 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Separated  .'.  Pasteurized  .'.  Sweet 
Cream  and  Creamery  Butter 

SKOWHEGAN,  MAINE 

THL  PHILLIPS  INN 

Situated  near  campus  of  Phillips  Academy.  Lighted  by 
Gas  and  Electricity.  Heated  by  Steam  and  Open  Fires. 
Open  throughout  the  year.    Booklet  on  application  ::  :: 


J.  M.  STEWART,  Proprietor 


THE  ANDOVER  BOOKSTORE 

ESTABLISHED  1809 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  :  : 

Most  complete  line  this  side  of  Boston  in  Books  and  Stationery 
of  all  kinds.  Crepe  and  Tissue  Papers,  Andover  Photographic 
Souvenirs,  Weekly  and  Monthly  Periodicals,  Etc.    :    :    :  : 

Branch  Store  at  the  Academy 


ANDOVER  PRESS  BUILDING 

in 


You  must  decide  that  following  them 
Is  surely  what  is  right. — L.  A.  J. 


All  Kinds  of  FruU 


IN  THEIR  SEASON 


(potted  (NUafo  anb  $\b§ 
Nuts,  Figs,  Dates,  Olives 


/.  H.  Campion  &  Co. 


IV 


FIELD  DAY 
I  wander  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  unmoved  by  anything, 


T.  A.  HOLT  CO. 

Dealers  in 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 


Basement  of  Baptist  Church,  Andover 


WALTER  I.  MORSE 

Cutlery  and  Cordage,  Horse  Clothing,  Farming   Tools,  Window 
Glass,  Paint,  Brushes,  Etc. 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

H.  W.  TARBELL 

85  MYRTLE  STREET,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Telephone  252-12 

V 


When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host  of  daisies  in  a  ring, 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


JOSEPH  CAUNT  CO. 


mnfdctnrerg 


LYNN       :       :       :  MASS. 


VI 


Around  the  circle,  'neath  the  trees 
Their  petals  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 


Merrimack   Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company 

gJt  ia  a  iWutaal  (gompattg.    That  is,  The  Policy  Holders  own  It. 

3lt  ia  a  Erorllutn,  TfyaxiB?  3Jna.  (Slo.    Therefore  conservative  and  result- 

in£  in  low  loss  ratio 
Wfyyt  ia  tlf*  mat  small?    Because  the  profits  are  returned  to  the 
Policy  Holders,  called  dividends 

What  is  the  Average  Return  to 
Policy  Holders  for  80  years? 

73. 1  -J-  Per  Cent 

J&  Conservative,  Sound,  Progressive  J& 

31.  A.  Smart  Prratb^nt 
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Then  wondrous  transformation, 
Saw  but  the  Senior  class  file  by. — R.  T. 


FRANK  E.  GLEASON 

DEALER  IN 

COAL,  WOOD,  MAY  and  STRAW 

MILL  WOOD  FOR  KINDLINGS 


CARTER'S  BLOCK        .-.  .\       .\        MAIN  STREET 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


...PARK  STREET  STABLES... 

W.  H.  HIGGINS,  Proprietor 


Carriages  Furnished  for  all  Occasions 

A  First-Class  Livery,  Sale  and  Boarding  Stable 

New  Brake  for  Pleasure  Parties 

Fine  Hacks  for  Weddings  and  Funerals 


PARK.  STREET     ^  ANDOVER 
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Lewis  T.  Hardy 


Joseph  F.  Cole 


HARDY  &  COLE 

Essex  Street,  Andover 


Builders  and  .  . 
Lumber  Dealers 


{Box  ^Waking,  Planing,  Sawing  and  Matching 
Done  to  Order 


KINDLING  WOOD  BY  THE  LOAD 
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G.  H.  Valpey  E.  H.  Valpey 

ESTABLISHED  1666 

VALPEY  BROTHERS 

MmtBf  Hfegrtabtaa,  Poultry,  GJamtrii  (Snnfca,  iEtr. 

tea  and  corrrE 

CREAMERY  BUTTER   IN  5-LB.  BOXES 
PRINT  BUTTER 


No.    2    Main    Street     J&     Andover,  Mass. 

XelepKone  Connection 

MRS,  F.  J.  MAIN 

DressmaRer 

Main  Street  &     Corner  of  CHestnut 

J.  E  .WHITING 

...lewder  and  Optician 


Andover  Souvenir  Spoons    Abbot  School  Pins 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  circle,  girls, 
What  Abbot  would  be  without  it? 


BUCHAN  &  FRANCIS 

*-  Upholsterers  «• 

AND  FURNITURE  DEALERS 
Goods    Stored,    PacKed    and  Shipped 
10  PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER 
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It's  so  friendly  and  pleasant  to  stroll  'round  at  dusk, 
Yet  there's  something  mysterious  about  it, 


BENJAMIN  BROWN 
BOOTS  and  SHOES  for  LADIES 

MAIN   STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

John  A.  Collins  CSL  Son 

Dealers  in  Fresh,  Salt.  Smoked,  and  Pickled  Fish, 
Oysters,  Clams,  Lobsters,  Canned  Goods,  E,tc, 
Maine    Sterilized  Cream 

14  Barnard  Street       -       -  Andover 


ALBERT  W.  LOWE 

ftyarmarifit 

PRESS  BUILDING  -  MAIN  STREET 
,   ANDOVER,  MASS. 


It's  been  here  so  long,  that  the  secrets  it's  heard, 
Would  fill  up  a  many  page  book, 


William  J.  Burns 


Tailor  and  :  :  : 
Mens  Furnisher 


Agent  for  First  Class  Laundry 
ANDOVILR,  MASS. 
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For  you  may  be  quite  sure  it  has  weighed  every  word, 
And  has  treasured  each  meaningful  look 
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LOWELL,  MASS. 


B.  S.  COLE 

Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Poultry 
and  Game 

"WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


Stalls  13  and   \3    Faneviil   Hall   MarKet,   Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  Conneotion 

Louise  S.  Goldsmith  Arthur  G.  Clark 

LOUISE  S.  GOLDSMITH  &  CO. 

jP  Picture  .   Frame   .    and  .    Gift  .  Shop 

j^^B^j^  Frames  Regilded   and   Pictures  Restored 

ARCO  BUILDING,       -        -       -        ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

XIV 


So  if  you  have  secret  or  troublesome  thought 
And  you  really  must  tell  it,  you  may, 


SMITH  &-  MANNING 
Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 

ESSEX   STREET  ANDOVER 


B.   B.  TUTTLE 

FURNITURE  AND   PIANO  MOVING 
AND  GENERAL  JOBBING  


ANDOVER  OFFICE  -  18  PARK  STREET 
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Go  and  whisper  it  low  to  this  tried  old  friend, 
And  know  that  it's  safe  there,  for  aye. — L.  J. 
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GO        FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 


MAIN    STREET,    NEAR  MORTON 
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THE  METROPOLITAN 

jt^k^  Andover's 

Candy  •  Store 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  . 

High  Grade 
Chocolates 

Home  Made  Food  of  all  Kinds 

INTELLIGENCE  OFFICE 

Miss  Dodson,  42  Main  St,  Andover 

JOHN  STEWART 

Cleaning  and  Pressing  Garments 

SHOES  SH1NED 

P.O.  AVENUE     j»      j»       j»     ANDOVER,  MASS. 

J.  M.  PLAYDON 

jflortst 

GREENHOUSES,  35  LOWELL  STREET 
STORE,  ARCO  BUILDING  Tel.  105-3  ANDOVER 
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3.  f.  (TOIntmor  Co. 

We  are  concentrating  all  our  skill  and  energy  upon 
the  single  purpose  of  making  our  establishment  a 
model  of  its  kind. 

Ule  are  Specialists  in  Women's  Apparel 

And  as  such  put  our  whole  endeavor  into  making 
our  store  absolutely  the  best  store  for  Women's 
\fy  tar  in  Boston. 

157  TREMONT  STREET   -  BOSTON 


P5"  Designers,  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 
iiLECTRIC,  OAS  and  Oil, 

^FIXTURES 
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FOR  MANY  YEARS  WE  HAVE  MADE 


GYMNASIUM 
SUITS 

For  many  Public  and 
Private  Schools.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  samples  of  Mater- 
ials and  Quote  Prices 
if  Desired  


R.  H.  STEARNS  (&  CO. 

Tremont  Street  and  Temple  Place 

BOSTON 


XX 


COBB,  BATES  &  YERXA 
COMPANY 


ScHools,  Clubs,  Hotels  and    Public  Insti- 
tutions Supplied  Upon  Most 
Favorable  Terms 


56  to  61  SUMMER  STREET 

6  and  8  FANEUIL  HALL 

89  CAUSEWAY  STREET 

AND  274  FRIEND  STREET 

xxi 


and 


222  SUMMER  STREET  (Wholesale  Only) 


ALSO  AT 


Distinctive  For 

SEASONABLE 

Footwear  Women 

$4.00  to  $10.00 


DRESS  SHOES,  EVENING  SLIPPERS, 
GYMNASIUM  SHOES,  WATERPROOF 
WALKING  BOOTS 


For  all  possible  occasions  We 
supply    the    correct  footwear 


THAYER,  McNEIL  &  HODGKINS 

47  TEMPLE  PLACE: 
15    WEST  STREET 
BOSTON     .      .      .  MASSACHUSETTS 

XXII 


F.  I.  WESTON  CO. 


Prime  meats  of  all  kinds 

Fresh  Killed  "Poultry 

and 

Choice  T)airy  Products 

STALLS  20-22-24  AND  BASEMENT  7-8 
New  Fanexiil  Hall  Market,     Boston,  Mass. 

Correspondence  with  Institution':  Solicited 

GYMNASIUM  SUITS 

SWIMMING  SUITS 

JUMPER  BLOUSES 
CORDUROY  HOCKEY  SKIRTS 

For  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children 

Made  in  the  most  correct  and  approved  style  for  physical  exercise. 
Manufactured  under  perfect  sanitary  conditions  and  bearing 
the  Consumers'  League  Labels 


COLUMBIA  GYMNASIUM 
AND  BATHING  SUIT  CO. 

145  SOUTH  STREET      .      .  BOSTON 
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A.  E.  HULME,  D.M.D. 

93  Main  Street 


OFFICE  HOURS  : 
8.30  TO  12  M.,  I.30  TO  5  P.M. 


DR.  LEITCH 


FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

Rodah  and  PHoto  Supplies  yfi  Expert  Bicycle  Repairing 

H.  F.  CHASE  &       Andover,  Mass. 


I  ^  li  "cafe  de  s;. 
1  illnvaiides 


BETTER  THAN  COFFEE 
RICHER  THAN  COFFEE 
SEVEN- EIGHTHS  COFFEE 


XXIV 


MISS  M.  F~  RISK 

(THE  RED  GLOVE  SHOP) 

322  BOYLSTON  STREET,     -     -     Opposite  Arlington  Street 
(Formerly  144  Tremont  Street) 

is  showing  the  newest  things  in  KID,  CAPE 
and  CHAMOIS  GLOVE,  in  both  long  and 
short  lengths. 

fJAlso  Tailored  and  Lingerie  Waists,  Em- 
broidered Collars  and  Jabots,  Correct  Belts 
and  Veilings. 

CJThe  girls  are  specially  invited  to  visit  her 
new  shop. 


Shattuck  &  Jones 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

FRESH 

FISH 

128  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET,     -  BOSTON 
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(Dbe  for  Cfyanksgiptng  £)ay 

Ere  yet  the  land  was  tamed  by  man, 
Ere  yet  the  rivers  swiftly  ran 

By  cities  manifold; 
While  yet  the  savage  reigned  supreme, 
Nor  yet  did  of  the  white  man  dream, 

And  all  as  his  did  hold ; 
While  forest,  lake,  and  slope  of  hill 
Were  free,  and  wild  beasts  roamed  at  will  — 

Then  to  the  land  our  fathers  brave, 
A  home  to  make,  a  faith  to  save, 

Through  many  perils  came. 
Mid  cold  and  toil  and  frost  and  snow, 
Mid  dangers  from  the  savage  foe, 

Their  faith  was  still  the  same; 
That  faith  that  hardships  could  not  fade 
The  nation's  firm  foundation  laid. 

And  so  this  day  which  first  they  set  apart 

To  offer  thanks  and  prayers  —  we  keep  it  yet : 

Nor  Him,  who  safely  kept  them  from  all  harm, 

Nor  all  His  benefits  to  us,  forget. 

For  this  great  nation,  high  among  the  rest, 

For  forests  wide,  for  spreading  fields  and  fair, 

For  homes  and  hearts  so  true  —  we  thank  Him  now 

That  still  He  keeps  them  in  his  loving  care. 


Mary  M.  Bourne,  1909. 


"<8rey  friars'  Bobbie" 

We  had  just  left  Grey  Friars'  Church-yard  and  were  thinking 
of  the  brave  men  and  women  who  had  suffered  there,  when,  in 
crossing  the  street,  we  looked  up  and  saw  the  statue  of  "Grey 
Friars'  Bobbie"  which  the  late  Baroness  Burdett-Couts  had  placed 
over  a  drinking  fountain  erected  in  his  memory,  with  a  tablet 
beneath  telling  his  story.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  "Grey  Friars' 
Bobbie",  so  I  will  try  to  tell  you  about  him.  He  was  a  dear  little 
bright-eyed  Scotch  terrier  who  was  well  known  in  Edinburgh 
from  the  years  1858-1872. 

About  the  year  1858  Bobbie's  master,  a  Scotch  drover,  came 
to  Edinburgh.  He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time  and  had 
made  no  friends,  when  he  was  taken  ill  and  died.  As  no  one 
in  Edinburgh  knew  him  —  even  his  name  has  been  forgotten  — 
there  was  no  one  to  attend  his  funeral  in  Grey  Friars'  Church- 
yard but  his  little  Scotch  terrier  Bobbie.  Bobbie  was  chief  and 
sole  mourner  and  faithfully  followed  his  master's  body  to  the 
grave.  Then  he  lay  down  beside  it  and  refused  to  leave 
the  churchyard.  At  first  little  notice  was  given  the  "wee  doggie", 
but  after  a  while  the  shop  keepers  in  the  district  saw  him  leave 
the  grave  yard  three  times  a  day  and  go  in  search  of  food.  They 
became  interested  in  the  faithful,  loving,  little  fellow  and  fed 
him  daily,  after  which  he  always  returned  to  his  self-appointed 
guardianship  at  once.  He  never  loitered  to  play  with  the  other 
dogs  in  the  street  nor  to  visit  around  the  neighborhood.  As  he 
was  a  very  pretty  little  fellow  a  good  many  people  would  have 
been  glad  to  keep  him,  but  no  kindnesses  nor  blandishments  could 
make  him  forget  his  beloved  master  lying  in  Grey  Friars'  Church- 
yard. He  had  no  shelter  there  from  inclement  weather  except 
the  slight  protection  the  grave  gave  him,  but  summer  and  winter, 
in  cold  and  heat,  sunshine  and  rain,  for  fourteen  long,  weary 
years  he  waited  patiently  for  the  time  to  come  when  he  might 
follow  his  master  into  the  Great  Beyond. 

At  last  one  cold,  stormy  day  his  friends  missed  him  and  went 
to  see  what  had  become  of  him.    They  found  him,  dead,  by  the 
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grave  he  had  watched  so  faithfully  and  well.  He  had  died  from 
cold  and  exposure.  The  loyal  little  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  and 
his  loving  soul  had  gone  to  its  reward. 

When  I  think  of  "Grey  Friars'  Bobbie"  I  remember  these 
lines : 

"He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small. 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Then  I  am  sure  there  is  some  hereafter  for  the  dear,  dumb 
friends  we  have  lost.  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  believes  so,  for  he 
said  that  when  he  has  crossed  the  great  river  he  hopes  to  find 
three  dogs  standing  on  the  other  bank  and  wagging  their  tails 
in  welcome. 

Elizabeth  Fuller,  1909. 


Ctbope  tfye  Cloubs 


Have  you  ever  noticed  how  the  clouds  look  when  you  are 
looking  down  on  them  ?  I  was  above  them  for  the  first  time  one 
summer  when  we  were  camping  out  in  the  mountains.  One 
morning  before  sunrise  we  walked  to  a  place  where  a  large, 
flat  rock  projected  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  we  could 
look  right  down  into  the  clouds.  At  first  they  seemed  a  shape- 
less mass.  They  rolled  and  tossed  like  a  sea  in  a  storm.  After 
watching  them  for  a  time  we  could  imagine  that  they  took  defi- 
nite shapes.  Castles  were  easy  to  see  —  they  came  and  vanished 
on  all  sides.  At  one  time  the  clouds  rose  and  fell  in  such  a  way 
that  it  seemed  as  though  we  were  looking  down  on  a  moving 
body  of  men,  crowded  closely  to-gether  with  waving  plumes 
on  their  hats.  As  the  sun  rose  the  clouds  glowed  a  delicate  pink, 
and  then  as  it  grew  brighter  they  melted  gradually  away. 

Irma  F.  Naber,  19 10. 


Sunset 

There  is  a  singing  in  my  heart  tonight 

Because  of  the  great  wondrous  sunset  light. 

In  beauty  glows  the  wide  horizon  line 

With  colors  soft,  ethereal  and  fair, 

That  bid  my  soul  to  watch,  cease  work,  and  there 

Long  worship  and  drink  deep  as  at  a  shrine. 

Ruth  Turner  Newcomb,  1910. 


Up  at  tlje  ItTine 


Margery  wrung  out  the  dish  cloth  and  folded  it  in  a  neat 
little  pile  in  one  corner  of  the  sink.  Then  she  washed  her  hands, 
and  walked  over  to  the  towel  which  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  window- 
casing.  As  she  stood  there  slowly  wiping  them,  her  eyes  wan- 
dered out  to  the  early  afternoon  sunshine.  Her  father's  cabin 
was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  just  far  enough  over 
to  be  sheltered  from  the  wind.  It  commanded  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  mountains,  hills  and  plains  spread  out  beneath  it.  The 
canyons  were  already  in  darkness,  but  on  the  ridges  and  hills 
the  sun  still  shone,  even  more  brilliantly,  it  seemed,  because  of 
the  contrast.  It  was  fall,  and  the  dark  green  of  the  pines  on 
the  mountains  was  brightened  here  and  there  by  patches  of 
scarlet  wood-bine  and  mountain  heather.  Gradually  the  green  of 
the  mountains  faded  into  the  brown  of  the  foot-hills  which 
slowly  and,  as  one  might  say,  gracefully  sank  to  the  broad,  yellow 
sand  of  Lonesome  Valley.  For  miles  and  miles  it  reached,  dotted 
here  and  there  by  clumps  of  sage-brush  and  scrub-oak  trees  till 
the  clear  blue  sky  came  down  to  meet  it  far  beyond. 

Margery  was  silenced  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  stood 
gazing  out  for  several  minutes.  Then  giving  herself  a  little 
shake,  she  walked  into  the  living-room  and  flung  herself  down 
in  the  big  leather  chair  before  the  fire-place. 

"I  have  been  home  now  exactly  six  days  and  seven  nights," 
she  said  to  herself,  "but  for  all  the  good  I  have  been  to  Papa,  I 
might  just  as  well  not  have  gone  away  to  college.  To  be  sure, 
if  I  hadn't  entered  the  front  door,  just  as  Sing  Lee  was  depart- 
ing at  the  back,  he  might  have  starved  before  this,  and  I'm  sure 
if  I  had  not  burned  up  a  part  of  the  newspapers  of  the  last  four 
years  that  I  found  lying  around  this  room  he  would  have  had  to 
move  out  on  to  the  hillside.  But  I  want  to  do  something  really 
worth  while,  something  which  will  show  him  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate his  sending  me  off  to  school  and  will  prove  to  him  that 
I  have  learned  something  back  there.    I'm  sure  he  is  dreadfully 
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worried  about  that  old  money,  too.  To-day  is  pay  day  and  it 
didn't  come  on  the  noon  mail  and  if  the  men  don't  have  it  by 
night  they'll  do  something  desperate.  Oh !  those  horried  old 
snobs  back  east!  Here  I  am,  calling  them  bad  names  when  two 
weeks  ago  I  was  enjoying  their  hospitality  and  liking  them  very 
much.  But  I  can't  help  it  now;  that's  what  they  are.  If  they 
could  only  be  out  here  and  see  how  hard  Papa  works  and  how 
he  has  tried  his  best  to  keep  the  mine  running  on  nothing  almost. 
I  don't  see  how  they  can  expect  that  he  can  make  a  low  class 
of  men  like  these  miners  keep  on  working  without  pay  for  three 
months  now.  It's  beyond  all  reason.  Papa  has  to  be  stern  with 
them,  but  I  don't  believe  he  could  be  as  bad  as  that  dreadful 
Mexican,  Jed  Banning,  is  trying  to  make  the  miners  believe  he 
is.  If  he  were  not  here,  I  think  Papa  could  keep  the  men  in 
control,  but  Jed  has  so  much  evil  influence  over  them.  Oh  dear ! 
Why  don't  those  Eastern  capitalists  send  the  money?  I  know 
times  are  hard,  but  it's  so  much  worse  when  it's  your  own 
father." 

She  snatched  up  her  white  sweater  from  the  hook  by  the 
door  and  ran  out  into  the  crisp,  clear  afternoon  air.  She  would  go 
over  to  the  mine  and  see  what  they  were  doing  now.  The  ground 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  her,  for  her  father  had  been  super- 
intendent of  the  "King"  for  six  years  now,  two  of  which  Margery 
had  spent  with  him.  She  stopped  when  she  reached  the  rail- 
way track  at  the  door  of  the  mine.  It  had  always  had  a  great 
terror  and  fascination  for  her.  It  was  a  steep  cable  rail-way, 
reaching  from  the  high  entrance  to  the  mine,  down  the  mountain 
side  to  the  regular  rail-road  hundreds  of  feet  below.  The  track 
was  double  and  as  the  little  car  descended  on  one  track  filled 
with  ore  it  pulled  up  the  empty  car  on  the  other  track.  Her 
father  had  forbidden  her  ever  to  step  foot  upon  that  track  or  to 
play  anywhere  near  it,  for  it  was  very  dangerous,  but  now  she 
noticed  a  little  child  playing  by  the  side  of  the  track  about  half 
way  down.  Straining  her  eyes,  she  made  out  that  it  was  Jed 
Banning's  little  girl.    She  had  always  detested  the  child  whose 
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mother  invariably  dressed  her  in  brown  calico  "Mother  Hub- 
bards",  and  she  had  often  wondered  if  anybody  really  loved  her. 
Then  she  remembered  having  seen  Jed  with  the  little  girl  on  his 
lap  one  night  and  she  thought,  with  a  pang  of  conscience,  of  course 
he  loved  her  for  she  was  his  daughter.  The  child  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  track,  the  side  upon  which  the  little  car  was 
descending.  There  was  not  much  ore  in  it,  for  the  mine  was  only 
working  half  forces  now.  Suddenly  to  her  horror  it  dawned  on 
her  that  the  child  was  in  terrible  danger,  for  as  she  looked  it 
began  to  cross  the  tracks  and  play  innocently  enough  upon  them. 
No  one  was  in  sight,  either  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  grade. 
She  had  always  longed  to  try  it  and  here  was  her  chance,  she 
thought.  She  gave  a  clear,  loud  call  for  help  and  then  as  the 
car  came  slowly  up  the  track  she  gave  a  little  spring  and  landed 
in  it.  To  her  joy  as  she  looked  back  she  saw  that  her  weight, 
while  not  enough  to  entirely  balance  the  swiftly  descending  car 
at  least  lessened  its  speed.  Again  she  called  for  help  and  this 
time  she  was  heard.  A  miner  came  to  the  front  of  the  mine  and 
swiftly  comprehending  the  situation,  he  called  to  Jed  Banning 
who  was  just  inside.  Jed  appeared  scowling  darkly  at  the  miner, 
but  when  he  saw  what  had  happened  he  gave  a  quick  jump  and 
went  bounding  down  the  steep  mountain-side.  He  reached  the 
child  just  in  time  to  snatch  it  off  the  track  before  the  heavy  car 
crashed  past.  His  dark  face  was  softened  when  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  grade  with  the  little  brown  figure  in  his  arms,  and  when 
the  little  car  had  finally  arrived  and  Margery,  very  much  fright- 
ened but  very  thankful,  was  lifted  out  by  her  anxious  father, 
Jed  Banning  had  become  a  different  man.  All  he  said  was 
"Thank  you",  but  the  look  in  his  eyes  told  Margery  plainer  than 
words  that  pay  or  no  pay  the  miners  would  not  strike  that  night. 

Dorothy  Drake,  C.  P.  1909. 


<£t>emng 


The  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  purple  hills, 
Leaving  the  west  in  yellow  evening  glow. 

The  shepherd  gathers  in  his  scattered  sheep, 
And  to  the  shelter  of  the  fold  they  go. 

From  out  the  dim  recesses  of  the  wood, 
Is  heard  the  hermit  thrush's  evening  hymn. 

And  in  among  the  cool  and  dewy  grass 

The  drowsy  crickets  chirp  while  day  grows  dim. 

The  bell  in  the  stone  church  tower,  far  away, 
Chimes  out  the  Angelus  on  the  still  air. 

And  tired  peasants  bending  low  their  heads 
In  reverence  lift  their  hearts  in  silent  prayer. 

As  fades  the  last  faint  tint  of  after-glow, 
The  bright  stars  come  out  slowly  one  by  one, 

And  soon  the  tired  world  is  fast  asleep, 
Until  the  coming  of  the  morning  sun. 

Frances  M.  Pray,  191 1. 


Uncle  Claron 


Uncle  Aaron  is  black  with  a  head  of  kinky  white  wool,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ideas,  he  is  about  the  most  important  person 
in  Houston.  He  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  "slave 
nigger",  and  as  his  sense  of  propriety  is  very  strong,  everyone 
is  either  "Marse",  "Ole  Miss",  or  "Little  Miss"  to  him. 

His  age  varies  as  the  occasion  demands.  When  he  arrives 
in  the  morning  for  a  day's  work  about  the  yard,  he  is  quite  un- 
able to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  decides  that  he  is  over  ninety 
years  old.  But  after  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a  slice  of  bacon 
he  makes  it  eighty,  and  by  dinner  time  he  has  recovered  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  is  only  seventy-five. 

Uncle  Aaron  is  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  his  colored 
brethren  for  the  reason  that  he  has  reached  the  exalted  position 
of  janitor  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  thoroughly  appreciates 
his  importance,  and  on  a  Sunday  morning  may  be  seen  moving 
majestically  about  at  his  various  tasks.  In  his  second  hand 
clothes  many  a  citizen  recognizes  with  a  start  some  favorite 
ageworn  article  of  dress  that  his  wife  has  quietly  passed  on 
to  Uncle  Aaron.  But  although  Uncle  Aaron  realizes  his  great- 
ness, he  would  never  dream  of  intruding  on  the  worship  of  the 
white  people.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  procured  a  soap  box 
which  he  places  near  a  back  window,  and  here  he  stands  during 
the  service,  sometimes  modestly  joining  in  a  familiar  hymn  at 
the  top  of  his  voice. 

But  the  place  where  Uncle  Aaron  really  shines  is  in  his 
own  church.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say,  all  is  not  harmony  there, 
for  politics  cause  division  among  the  brethren.  This  makes  a 
great  deal  of  excitement,  and,  as  Uncle  Aaron  is  a  pillar  and  like- 
wise a  Republican,  he  feels  called  upon  to  make  clear  his  posi- 
tion at  every  opportunity.  The  result  is  that  when  Uncle  Aaron 
prays,  the  meeting  generally  ends  in  a  stampede,  for  he  always 
finishes  by  invoking  everlasting  blessing  upon  the  Republicans, 
and  endless  torment  upon  the  Democrats :  "Amen". 

Helen  Douglas  Milroy,  C.  P.  1909. 


Christmas  (£pe 


It  was  a  very  pleasant  room  with  its  cheerful  fire  in  the 
Franklin  stove  and  its  comfortable,  well-worn  furniture.  By 
the  fire  lay  a  big  black  cat  and  in  front  of  it  sat  a  little  old  lady. 
She  was  gazing  dreamily  into  the  flames  and  now  there  was  a 
smile  on  her  sweet,  wrinkled  face,  and  now  it  wore  a  look  of  sad- 
ness and  the  lavender  bows  in  her  cap  trembled  slightly. 

There  had  been  the  Christmas  night  when  she  went  to  the 
Assembly  for  the  first  time.  John  had  taken  her.  She  had  worn 
a  new  pink  delaine  and  a  pink  rose  in  her  hair  and  he  had  said 
she  was  the  prettiest  girl  there.  The  recollection  brought  a  faint 
blush  to  her  cheeks  even  now. 

And  the  next  year  they  had  all  gone  to  Uncle  Israel  Board- 
man's  for  dinner  and  John  had  caught  her  under  the  mistletoe, 
and  there  had  been  a  wonderful  walk  home  with  the  moon  turn- 
ing all  the  world  to  silver,  and  her  arm  in  John's. 

Then  there  had  been  the  first  Christmas  in  their  own  home. 
Oh,  the  preparations  and  the  wonderful  dinner  for  all  the  family ! 
How  she  had  worked  and  how  she  had  enjoyed  it,  with  John  at 
the  head  of  the  table  and  herself  opposite  him.  The  next  year 
a  small  white  stocking  had  hung  before  the  fire-place  and  a  furry 
Eskimo  doll  had  stuck  his  round  head  out  at  the  top. 

There  had  been  so  many  Christmas  frolics  right  in  this 
room.  It  seemed  filled  with  ghosts  of  excited,  laughing  children 
clad  in  a  strange  assortment  of  dressing  gowns,  all  eager  to 
examine  the  long  row  of  stockings.  Those  Christmases  had 
been  truly  children's  carnivals,  full  of  joy  and  good  cheer.  There 
had  always  been  a  big  tree,  glittering  with  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments and  loaded  with  fascinating  bundles  tied  with  red  ribbon, 
there  in  the  corner  where  the  what-not  stood. 

But  the  children  had  grown  up  and  gone  away  to  make 
homes  of  their  own.  She  and  John  had  insisted  on  still  keeping 
the  old  home  though  the  children  had  urged  them  to  come  to 
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them,  so  their  recent  Christmas  eves  had  been  very  quiet  but 
so  happy. 

There  had  been  the  very  last  Christmas  with  John.  They  had 
sat  hand  in  hand  before  the  fire  with  the  photographs  of  the  chil- 
dren and  grand-children  all  around  them  and  had  reminisced. 
The  room  seemed  all  at  once  very  still  and  lonely  and  the  little 
old  lady  cried  softly  to  herself. 

Suddenly  the  big  front  door  creaked  and  the  hall  seemed 
full  of  merry  voices.  "Merry  Christmas,  Mother!"  "Merry 
Trismus,  Drandma!"  "How  are  you,  Aunt  Margaret?"  The 
little  old  lady  jumped  up  from  her  chair  and  ran  out  into  the  hall. 

"Oh,  you  dear,  dear  people,"  she  said  with  a  little  break  in 
her  voice.   "Come  right  in  out  of  the  cold." 

Janet  Langley  Gorton,  1909. 


Clutumn 

It's  the  time  of  the  year  when  earth's  at  her  best, 
When  all  nature  seems  mad  with  the  promise  of  rest, 
When  the  winds  are  so  noisy  the  leaves  cannot  sleep 
But  dance  on  till  they  drop  in  a  bright  colored  heap, 

When  the  witches  and  ghosts  ride  abroad  in  the  night 
To  hold  carnival  high  in  the  moon's  sickly  light, 
When  from  every  dark  corner  a  spook  may  appear, 
And  the  woods  ring  with  noises  most  awful  to  hear. 

By  and  by  the  tired  leaves  will  lie  quietly  down 
As  if  fully  subdued  by  old  winter's  stern  frown, 
And  beneath  the  white  snow  will  be  masses  of  red 
Like  obedient  children  all  tucked  into  bed. 

Dorothy  Drake,  C.  P.  1909. 


(Duerfyearb 

It  was  a  quarter  past  eight,  and  the  morning  "local"  had  just 
stopped  at  Woodley.  The  usual  number  of  business  men  and 
women  trailed  through  the  car  in  which  I  was,  to  take  their  ac- 
customed seats.  I  knew  the  faces  of  most  of  them,  for  I  took 
this  train  daily  at  the  station  just  above,  which  was  a  half- 
hour's  journey  from  the  city.  Among  the  passengers,  I  noticed 
two  young  girls  whose  arms  were  piled  high  with  bundles  of  all 
sizes.  They  squeezed  between  the  seats  with  difficulty  and  both 
established  themselves  behind  me  —  at  least,  I  thought  at  first 
they  both  had,  but  I  found  I  was  mistaken,  for,  after  a  good 
deal  of  rustling  and  bustling,  one  young  girl  remarked  to  the 
other, 

"It's  lucky  I  met  you.  You  never  could  have  gotten  into 
the  train  with  all  these  bundles  alone.  What  under  the  sun  is  in 
that  enormous  one  ?  It's  heavy  as  can  be." 

"Oh  dear!  I  suppose  I'm  bad  and  ungrateful  —  but  I  really 
couldn't  stand  the  old  thing  any  longer.  It's  an  awful  old 
sampler  —  three  feet  by  four,  I  measured  it  —  with  'God  is 
Love'  and  all  the  birds,  beasts  and  plants  I  ever  heard  of,  worked 
on  it  in  cross-stitch.  Aunt  Sarah  did  it  when  she  was  a  girl,  and 
she  had  it  framed  in  a  wonderful  gilt  frame,  and  gave  it  to  me 
last  Christmas.  Mother  refuses  to  hang  it  in  the  halls,  parlor, 
sitting-room,  library,  or  dining  room.  Father  won't  have  it  in 
the  den.  None  of  the  boys  will  have  it  in  their  bed-rooms,  and 
I  don't  dare  put  in  the  guest  room.  I  won't  spoil  my  own  pretty 
room  with  it,  and  I  put  it  in  the  attic.  But  mother  fusses  about 
it  every  time  the  attic  is  cleaned,  so  when  Gabrielle  asked  me  to 
bring  some  things  into  town  for  her  charity  rummage  sale,  I 
just  tore  upstairs  and  did  this  horror  up,  before  my  conscience 
had  time  to  prick  me.  I  don't  know  what  Aunt  Sarah  would 
ever  think  if  she  knew  —  Heavens,  Lou  —  we're  moving !  Hurry 
and  get  off !   Good-by,  and  thank  you." 

Her  friend  hastened  down  the  aisle  and  was  off  the  train 
before  we  had  pulled  out  of  the  station.   Just  as  we  were  fairly 
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started,  the  door  of  the  car  opened,  and  a  passenger  from  the  for- 
ward car  came  in.  She  was  rather  a  small  old  lady,  with  very 
bright,  snapping  eyes  and  held  a  large  ear  trumpet  firmly  grasped 
in  one  hand.  She  seemed  to  have  been  having  a  lively  discussion 
with  the  conductor,  for  she  turned  back  towards  the  door  and 
said  in  a  shrill  voice, 

"Well,  they  ought  to  have  it  labelled  'Smoker'  inside,  too. 
We  didn't  have  such  a  thing  when  I  was  young  anyway." 

Amid  the  suppressed  laughter  that  ran  over  the  car  at  this 
remark,  I  heard  the  girl  behind  me  give  a  startled  gasp.  Straight 
down  the  aisle  the  old  lady  came,  and  fairly  pounced  upon  her. 

"Good-morning,  Barbara.  Where  are  you  going  with  all 
that  truck,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"Why,  good-morning,  Aunt  Sarah,"  replied  the  girl,  "I — " 

"Can't  you  move  some  of  those  bundles  off  so  I  can  sit 
down?"  interrupted  her  aunt. 

"Of  course  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  Aunt."  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  rustling  again,  and  finally  things  seemed  to  be  straight- 
ened out,  for  the  old  lady  began  again : 

"Where  are  you  going  with  all  that  truck,  Barbara,  I  asked 
you  ?" 

"Gabrielle  is  having  a  rummage  sale  for  —  " 
"What?" 

"A  rummage  sale.    Gabrielle  is  — " 
"What  ails  her?" 
"Gabrielle  is  getting  up — " 

"Setting  up  ?  I  thought  you  said  she  had  something." 

"Gabrielle — is — going — to — have — a — charity  —  rummage  — 
sale — for — the — orphans,"  fairly  shouted  the  girl. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes.  Well,  I  don't  think  much  of  them,  but  I'm 
glad  to  see  she's  doing  something.  Seems  to  me  all  young  girls 
do  nowadays  is  to  fly  around  and  go  dancing  and  shopping. 
When  I  was  a  girl,  we  had  something  better  than  that  to  do. 
Now,  that  text  I  gave  you  last  Christmas  —  that's  some  use.  I 
spent  two  hours  every  day,  regularly,  for  nine  months  on  that. 
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It's  a  handsome  sight  and  I  hope  you  appreciate  it." 
" Why  —  I  do  indeed,  Aunt  — " 

"You  don't  believe  it?  Well,  I  tell  you  I  spent  two — " 

"Oh,  Aunt  Sarah,  I  didn't  say  that!  I  said — I — appreciated 
— it — very — much." 

''Well,  well.  I'm  glad  you  do.  What's  all  this  stuff  you're 
taking  to  the  sale?" 

"Oh,  old  shoes  and  ribbons  and  books  and  dolls  and  some 
of  George's  tool  things — " 

"Barbara !"  I  almost  jumped  myself,  and  the  old  lady's  tone 
was  so  sharp.  "Don't  use  that  word  again !" 

"Why,  Aunt  Sarah  —  I  beg  your  pardon  —  but  I  didn't 
know  I  said  anything — " 

"When  I  was  a  girl  my  mother  would  never  have  allowed 
me  to  use  the  expression  'fool  things',  for  any  articles  what- 
ever." 

"Oh,  you  misunderstood  me.    I — said — George's — tools." 
"Well,  perhaps  you  did,  but  it  didn't  sound  that  way.  What's 
in  that  big  bundle  there?   It  looks  like  a  picture." 
"Oh  no,  no,  it's  a — a — a  mirror." 

"A  mirror!  Does  your  mother  know  you  are  going  to  give 
away  a  mirror  ?  And  it's  .got  a  gilt  frame,  too.  I  see  it  on  this 
corner,  where  the  paper  is  broken  away.  It's  your  grandmother 
Pearsell's  old  mirror !    Don't  deny  it !    I  know  that  frame." 

"Indeed,  it's  not  grandmother's  mirror,  aunt.  It — it  came 
from  another  branch  of  the  family,  and  the  glass  it  quite  useless." 

"Well,  there's  no  need  of  taking  that  to  the  city.  I'll  buy 
it  from  you  now.  All  the  old  mirrors  in  our  family  are  gone  — 
goodness  knows  where  —  and  I've  been  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
one.    Let  me  see  if  it's  a  real  antique." 

"I — I — I'm  sorry,  but — but  this  is  already  sold." 

"Old?   Well,  let  me  see  if  it  is.   That's  what  I  said." 

"I  said,  I'm — sorry — but — it — is — sold." 

"Sold!    How's  that?   When  I  was  a  girl — " 

"Gardiner,  Gardiner,"  called  the  conductor. 
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"Gracious  me!  Here  I  am  at  Gardiner.  I'm  going  up  to  see 
Henry's  wife.  I  suppose  you're  going  on  to  the  city.  Don't 
forget  to  save  that  mirror.  Good-by,  what's  that?  Afraid  to 
be  left  alone  —  nonsense!" 

"I'm — afraid — it — is — sold.  Good-by." 

"Good-by." 

The  little  old  lady  hurried  out  of  the  car  and,  as  the  train 
started  once  more,  I  heard  the  girl  behind  me  draw  a  long  breath 
of  relief. 

Mary  Sweeney,  C.  P.  19 10. 


3n  Searefy  of  a  ^ouse 

The  discussion  of  houses  was  at  its  height  in  the  Weston 
dining  room.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston  wanted  to  move  but 
they  could  not  agree  as  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Weston,  at  the  point 
of  tears,  declared  men  would  take  anything  as  long  as  there  was 
plenty  of  light.  Mr.  Weston  in  his  turn  said  contemptuously 
that  women  thought  of  nothing  but  the  neighborhood.  That 
was  almost  more  than  his  wife  could  bear  for  the  young  and 
attractive  Mrs.  Weston  did  feel  that  her  charms  were  wasted 
with  no  one  to  notice  them  but  the  motherly  German  woman 
across  the  street. 

When  the  Westons  parted  that  morning  it  was  not  with 
that  sweetness  of  disposition  which  each  one  had  promised  him- 
self would  be  his  during  their  whole  married  life.  After  at- 
tending to  various  household  duties  which  she  tried  to  make  at- 
tractive by  wearing  the  most  becoming  morning  dress  and  dainty 
apron,  Mrs.  Weston  sat  down  to  read  the  newspaper.  For  a 
while  all  was  still  but  suddenly  she  jumped  up  with  such  an  air 
of  determination  that  even  the  lazy  old  cat  rose  and  stretched 
as  if  she  had  had  enough  of  leisure.  All  this  energy  was  caused 
by  the  innocent  looking  announcement: 

Brookfield  ;  for  Sale  : — A  small  estate  with  modern  house 
and  about  12,000  sq.  ft.  of  land.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
T.  Dennie  Whitehouse  or  Reginald  Whitehouse,  56  Ames  BTd'g., 
Boston. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Weston  could  have  been  seen  walk- 
ing briskly  toward  the  car  line.  In  her  enthusiasm  she  even  for- 
got to  long  as  usual  for  a  machine.  She  went  first  to  the  Messrs. 
Whitehouse  who  told  her  that  a  man  had  looked  at  the  house 
that  morning  and  had  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
"Evidently,"  thought  Mrs.  Weston,  "others  are  looking  for  a 
'small  estate'." 

As  she  stopped  in  front  of  a  low,  pleasant  house  with  a 
beautifully  kept  lawn,  the  question  of  moving  lost  some  of  its 
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hopelessness.  When  she  had  examined  the  house  from  top  to 
bottom  she  was  quite  her  cheery  self.  Everything  they  wanted 
most  was  there.  The  most  enchanting  room  of  all,  however, 
was  the  living  room  with  its  huge  fireplace  and  broad  windows. 
"What  a  lovely  place  for  a  reception,"  she  exclaimed,  and 
straightway  planned  it  all  even  to  the  gown  she  should  wear. 

Then  Mrs.  Weston  took  a  desperate  step.  She  decided  she 
would  engage  the  house  at  once  for  she  must  have  it.  She  hurried 
down  to  the  office  —  only  to  find  she  was  too  late.  The  man 
who  had  looked  at  it  earlier  in  the  morning  had  spoken  for  it. 

That  evening  Mr.  Weston  was  aware  that  things  had  not 
straightened  themselves  out  during  his  absence.  Even  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  ordered  a  car  to  take  her  to  look  at  a 
perfectly  lovely  house  did  not  help  matters.  During  the  dinner 
and  the  ride  Mrs.  Weston  was  painfully  quiet  and  dignified. 
She  had  lost  all  interest  in  houses.  But  when  her  husband  opened 
the  door  and  she  saw  the  reception  hall,  her  heart  gave  a  leap 
and  then  sank  in  despair. 

"It  is  of  no  use  to  look  at  this  house,  Howard,"  she  said, 
"for  it  is  already  sold." 

Mr.  Weston  misunderstood  her,  so,  looking  rather  sheepish 
he  hastened  to  explain.  "You  don't  have  to  take  it,  my  dear.  I 
engaged  it  only  to  be  sure  of  it.  I  thought  it  was  great!"  he 
added  disappointedly. 

"You  engaged  it?  Why,  Howard!"  Then  peace  and  ami- 
able dispositions  were  restored  in  the  Weston  family. 

Irma  F.  Naber,  1910. 
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A  good  many  people  have  taken  nightly  journeys  to  imag- 
inary lands  and  therefore  have  a  good  idea  of  what  many  fan- 
tastical places  are  like,  but  as  I  am  not  a  dreamer  I  am  forced 
to  fall  back  on  my  imagination  when  I  describe  such  places  as 
"The  Land  where  Lost  Things  go". 

To  me,  the  Land  of  Lost  Things  seems  a  huge  garden,  laid 
out  by  fairy  gardeners  with  beautifully  kept  paths,  lawns  and 
flower-beds.  At  the  first  glance  into  this  garden  one  would  think 
that  it  was  quite  like  any  ordinary  garden  but  on  closer  observa- 
tion she  would  notice  how  very  strange  and  extraordinary  it  was. 
For  the  neat  little  paths  which  would  usually  be  made  of  gravel, 
are  made  of  thousands  of  pennies.  All  the  pennies  that  are  lost 
in  the  great  world  come  to  this  land  and  are  put,  by  the 
fairy  gardeners,  upon  the  net  work  of  paths  that  wind  around 
through  this  wonderful  place. 

The  flower-beds,  too,  are  strange,  for  instead  of  blossoms 
growing  among  the  leaves  there  are  all  sorts  of  pocket-books, 
handkerchiefs,  gloves,  pencils,  jewelry  —  in  fact,  everything 
small  that  can  be  lost  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  these  flower-beds. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  tiny  paths  and  all  around  the  edges  of 
the  flower-beds  there  are  rows  and  rows  of  pins,  all  sticking  up 
in  the  ground,  forming  a  conventional  border. 

The  bushes  and  trees  produces  in  the  same  fashion,  and 
instead  of  fruit,  there  are  lost  things,  peeping  out  from  the  foli- 
age. On  one  group  of  trees  there  are  articles  of  clothing,  such 
as  coats,  caps,  hats,  rubbers,  overshoes,  stockings,  and  neckties ; 
on  another  group  there  are  toys ;  and  on  still  another  there  are 
measuring  cups  and  tins  and  big  cooking  spoons. 

Off  to  one  side  of  the  garden  there  is  a  peculiar  clump  of 
bushes.  They  look  as  if  they  were  hung  with  hundreds  of  tiny 
white  berries,  but  instead  these  are  the  bushes  where  all  the  teeth 
that  children  lose  come.  The  teeth  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  certainly  make  an  odd  display. 
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These  things  which  I  have  described  are  only  a  few  out  of 
the  myriads  of  lost  articles  in  this  extensive  garden ;  and  it 
would  take  far  too  long  to  tell  of  all  the  wonderful  things  it 
contains. 

Nora  Sweeney. 


£0  Wits.  Oraper — on  ZTTr.  Draper's  Btrtfybay 

Dear  friend,  a  world  of  peace  and  happiness, 
For  all  your  many  loving-kindnesses, 

We  wish  you  alway. 
And,  in  remembrance  of  the  giver,  who 
Gave  so  much  of  his  help  to  our  school,  too, 
Your  girls  all  send  their  warmest  love  to  you, 

On  this  his  birthday. 

,    Mary  Sweeney,  C.  P.  1910. 
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It  is  human  nature  for  people  to  congregate.  Every  family, 
school  and  even  city  finds  it  necessary  and  agreeable  to  have 
some  place  where  the  people  can  come  together  for  consultation 
and  pleasure.  Abbot  Academy,  being  both  family  and  school, 
has  long  felt  the  need  of  such  a  place.  Last  year  this  need  was 
supplied  by  the  addition  of  the  new  sitting-room.  It  is  a  large, 
well-lighted  room  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  building  on 
the  first  floor.  The  partition  was  removed  between  the  old 
sitting-room  and  the  room  of  Miss  Bosher  and  Miss  Slocum, 
so  that  now  the  new  sitting-room  includes  these  two  rooms,  the 
end  of  the  corridor  and  a  part  of  the  vestibule.  The  general 
coloring  of  the  room  is  dark  green.  Across  one  end,  there  is 
a  wide,  luxurious  window-seat  with  cushions  of  dark  green ; 
and  the  walls  and  heavy  velvet  portieres  in  the  broad  arch-way 
are  of  the  same  restful  color.  There  are  several  comfortable 
chairs  in  the  room,  and  on  the  walls  are  a  few  good  pictures. 
In  one  corner  stands  the  fire-place  which  is  built  after  the 
same  pattern  as  the  one  in  the  McKeen  room.  Girls  will  come 
and  girls  will  go,  but  they  will  always  be  grateful  to  the  Class 
of  '08  for  that  beautiful  red  brick  fire-place,  which  adds  so 
greatly  to  the  homelike  appearance  of  the  room.  Between  the 
doors  which  go  out  on  the  porch  and  the  north-east  window  is 
a  large  old-mission  table.  On  this  table  may  always  be  found 
numerous  books  of  short  stories  and  good  articles  which  can 
be  picked  up  and  read  in  a  few  minutes.  The  piano  always 
stands  open  with  inviting  piles  of  late  music  upon  it.  There  is 
no  carpet  nor  rug  upon  the  floor,  which  is  oiled  and  waxed  and 
kept  in  perfect  condition  for  dancing. 

The  new  sitting-room  is  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to 
everyone.  It  makes  the  school  seem  more  homelike  to  have  a 
room  where  all  the  girls  may  gather  after  meals,  or  where  they 
may  stop  in  on  the  way  up-stairs.  To  be  sure,  the  strains  which 
are  always  to  be  heard  floating  up  from  the  piano  are  occasion- 
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ally  rather  monotonous,  but  when  they  do  cease,  the  house  seems 
suddenly  empty  and  lonesome.  Then  there  are  the  more  elaborate 
good-times  which  the  sitting-room  has  made  possible,  occasions 
when  for  a  long,  jolly  evening  the  room  is  transformed  into  a 
meeting-place  of  witches  and  ghosts  or  a  nursery  of  dear  little 
innocents.  Education  and  religion  have  their  part  in  the  new 
sitting-room,  as  well  as  pleasure.  There  is  now  a  place  where 
the  Abbot  Christian  Association  can  have  its  meetings  Sunday 
nights,  without  sitting  two  in  a  chair.  An  accurate  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  an  American  election  is  carried 
on  was  gained  by  the  girls  last  fall,  by  going  to  the  polls  which 
had  been  arranged  in  the  sitting-room  and  casting  a  vote  like 
true  American  citizens. 

But  best  of  all,  is  the  spirit  of  good  comradeship  which  the 
sitting-room  encourages.  Absence  may  make  the  heart  grow  fon- 
der, but  friendship  is  strengthened  by  companionship.  The  girls 
seem  nearer  and  dearer  to  each  other,  somehow,  when  they  gather 
in  the  sitting-room  Sunday  evenings,  and,  with  their  arms  around 
each  other,  stand  listening  while  someone  sings.  It  is  then  that 
a  girl  forgets  the  little,  unpleasant  things  which  happen  during 
the  week.  The  petty  grievance  against  a  neighbor  vanishes,  and 
in  its  place  comes  a  feeling  of  love  and  good  fellowship.  So  called 
school  spirit  and  love  for  the  Alma  Mater  creep  into  the  heart 
through  the  little  things  oftener  than  they  are  inspired  by  the 
great  events  of  school  life. 

Hark!  There  is  music  in  the  air!  A  soft,  dreamy  waltz 
floats  up  from  the  sitting-room.  Probably  the  girls  are  all  danc- 
ing. Now  they  are  playing  a  two-step  which  is  nearly  as  tanta- 
lising. What's  that?  Oh!  Rubenstein's  "Melody  in  F."  What 
a  relief  after  the  rag-time !  Some  one  else  must  be  playing.  Then 
comes  "Way  Down  Yonder  in  De  Corn  Field,"  that  the  boys 
used  to  sing  in  vacation  with  mandolins  for  accompaniment. 
Quite  a  contrast  to  Rubenstein,  it  would  seem.  But  listen, — 
Wagner's  "Flying  Dutchman" !  Certainly,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  variety  of  music  that  can  be  heard  from  the  sitting-room  piano. 
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A  good  many  people  do  not  approve  of  examinations.  They 
do  not  think  they  are  a  fair  test  of  knowledge,  for  often  the 
thought  of  taking  one,  and  what  it  means  to  fail,  makes  a  person 
so  nervous  that  he  is  unable  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  him, 
when  he  really  knows  the  answers.  An  examination,  however, 
is  not  merely  a  test  of  knowledge,  but  of  character.  What  good 
is  it  going  to  do  you  to  know  a  good  deal,  if  you  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  write  it  down  when  it  is  needed  ?  Perhaps  you  think 
you  do  not  know  the  answers.  At  any  rate,  thinking  that  certainly 
is  not  going  to  help  you.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  "bluff"  through 
an  examination,  but  it  is  much  better  than  getting  so  excited 
that  you  cannot  even  answer  what  you  do  know.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  chicken  running  as  fast  as  it  could  in  front  of  an  auto- 
mobile, squawking  and  flapping  its  wings,  when  if  it  only  would 
turn  to  one  side  it  would  be  perfectly  safe?  That  is  exactly  like 
persons  who  go  to  pieces  at  a  few  questions.  They  become  so 
terrified  that  they  cannot  think  out  reasonable  answers.  If  it 
is  mathematics,  they  hurry  along  so  fast,  for  fear  they  will  not 
finish  on  time,  that  they  make  mistakes  in  their  figures,  and  they 
are  afraid,  all  the  time,  that  they  arc  making  them,  so  they 
go  on  getting  more  and  more  confused.  If  it  is  translation,  they 
are  so  afraid  they  will  not  remember  the  words,  that  of  course 
they  do  not.  If  they  could  only  get  out  of  the  way  of  their  ner- 
vousness, they  would  be  just  as  safe  as  the  chicken,  if  he  ran 
out  of  the  automobile's  way.  An  examination  is  not  only  for 
finding  out  how  well  you  have  done  your  past  work,  but  how 
well  you  can  do  your  present  work;  and  thinking  you  can  do  it, 
gets  it  halfway  done. 

Which  is  the  more  attractive,  the  English  girl  who  lives 
at  home,  or  the  American  girl  who  goes  to  boarding-school  ?  The 
English  girl  has  more  simplicity  and  a  finer  repose  of  manner 
than  the  American  girl  and  shows  greater  respect  for  older 
people.  Her  voice  is  gentler,  with  more  expressive  modulations. 
She  is  contented  with  her  life  and  surroundings  and  less  restless. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  American  girl  learns  in  her  school-life 
to  consider  others  and  to  love  co-operation  and  system.  She 
also  has  the  independence  and  self-reliance  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  judging  and  deciding  for  oneself. 

It  is  obviously  hard  to  say  that  either  set  of  qualities  is  the 
better.  But  it  is  for  the  American  girl,  not  to  criticise  the  traits 
of  her  English  sisters,  but  to  endeavor  to  add  their  desirable 
qualities  to  her  own. 

Did  you  ever  think  what  a  wonderful  quality  imagination  is? 
It  carries  you  straight  out  of  this  work-a-day  world  into  fairy- 
land, or  it  carries  you  from  the  twentieth  century  back  into 
mediaeval  romance  or  the  splendors  of  ancient  Rome.  If  you 
are  walking  in  the  woods,  you  seem  all  at  once  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  cathedrals,  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  becomes  the 
music  of  a  hidden  choir  chanting  softly  in  the  distance.  Or  if 
you  are  reading  about  a  battle,  say  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
cannot  remember  the  names  and  dates,  you  shut  your  eyes  and 
see  the  knights  in  their  gleaming  armor  and  the  sun  shining 
on  the  long  lances  and  hear  the  crashing  of  steel  on  steel.  Then 
it  all  becomes  real  to  you  and  you  probably  remember  the  battle 
for  the  rest  of  your  life  because  you  have  really  taken  part  in  it. 

Many  old  scholars,  as  well  as  others  not  connected  with 
Abbot  Academy,  have  been  reading  with  pleasure,  this  holiday 
season,  the  first  novel  of  Margaret  L.  Sears  of  the  class 
of  '83,  entitled  "Menotomy",  a  tale  of  1776.  Menotomy  is  the 
old  name  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  and  the  story,  based  on  Revo- 
lutionary data,  unfolds  in  a  simple,  natural  way,  one's  interest  not 
only  held,  but  steadily  increased,  to  the  end.  The  historical  set- 
ting is  admirable  and  the  characters  seem  real  and  living.  The 
class  of  '83  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  author  member. 

A  new  novel  by  L.  Dougall,  the  author  of  "Beggars  All", 
"The  Madonna  of  a  Day",  and  other  novels,  may  count  upon  a 
warm  welcome   from  a  large  circle  of  readers.     "Paths  of 
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the  Righteous"  is  "a  frankly  serious  book,  bringing  before  the 
reader  the  startling  difference  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
relations  of  Christians  who  differ  in  forms  of  worship;  and  at 
the  same  time  presenting  a  vivid  picture  of  life  and  character  in 
an  English  rural  parish,  drawn  with  subtle  truth  and  unobtrusive 
humour." 

The  death  of  Miss  Titcomb's  father  last  spring  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  be  with  her  mother  in  Augusta 
this  winter.  The  loss  to  the  school  of  her  cheerful  and  kindly 
spirit  is  keenly  felt,  while  the  girls  who  worked  under  her  will  not 
forget  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  inspired  her  classes.  She 
is  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary  Bancroft,  who,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Bancroft  of  Phillips  Academy,  was  born  and  brought  up  in  An- 
dover.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Abbot  Academy,  though  she  lived 
as  a  scholar  in  Draper  Hall  but  a  few  months.  Since  getting  her 
Bachelor's  degree  at  Smith,  she  has  been  teaching  English  for 
four  years  in  the  New  Haven  High  School.  She  has  thus  come 
to  her  new  work  admirably  equipped. 

Since  Mrs.  Murphy  returned  to  this  country  from  Venice 
later  in  the  year  than  had  been  expected,  the  work  in  the  studio 
is  this  winter  in  charge  of  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Bosley.  Mr.  Bosley 
was  a  student  in  the  regular  course  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
at  the  Boston  Art  Museum,  and  obtained  the  Page  Travelling 
Scholarship,  which  enabled  him  to  spend  two  years  in  study 
abroad, —  in  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries.  An 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Bosley's  scholarship  work  is  now  in  preparation, 
and  will  be  given  sometime  in  the  early  spring. 

The  Rev.  Markham  W.  Stackpole  has  been  chosen  to  take  the 
place  on  the  board  of  trustees  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Col. 
George  Ripley.  For  more  than  ten  years  Mr.  Stackpole  has  been 
associated  with  the  life  of  Andover  and  its  schools,  having  come 
here  from  Colgate  and  Harvard  in  the  fall  of  1898  to  complete 
his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  which  had  been  begun  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity '  School.    After  five  years  in  Magnolia,  Mr. 
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Stackpole  returned  to  live  in  Andover,  while  he  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Dennison  in  the  Central  Church  in  Boston.  In  the  fall 
of  1907,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Phillips  Academy,  a  position 
which  makes  him  of  especial  assistance  in  the  religious  life  of  this 
school.  And  we  are  very  glad  that  we  may  now  legitimately  claim 
a  share  of  his  interest  and  help. 
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Commencement  Exercises 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  seventy-ninth  Anniversary 
of  Abbot  Academy  began  on  Saturday,  June  13,  1908,  with  a  musicale 
given  by  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Ashton,  Mrs.  MacGregor  and  Mr.  Chase, 
assisted  by  the  Fidelio  Society. 

PROGRAM  — PART  I. 
Two  Norwegian  Songs     j  ^'  Mertens 

THE   FIDELIO  SOCIETY 

Piano — Peasant's  Dance  Von  Wilm 

MISS  FOWLER 

Songs     j  a'    ^ar0  m*°  ^en       *       '       •    *  •       •       .              .  Giordani 
\  b.    The  Year's  at  the  Spring  Beach 

MISS  BODELL 

Piano  Duet — March  Gade 

MISSES  ALDEN  AND  GILLILAN 

„  (  a.    Barcarole  Ehrlich 

Piano  / 

I  b.    Andante  with  Variations  Beethoven 

MISS  HALL 

Songs    j  a*  w*e  ^e  ^ac^lt    ........  Bo  km 

I  b.    What  the  Chimney  sang      ......  Griswold 

MISS  GILLILAN 


PART  II. 

Part  Song — The  Stars  in  Heaven  Rheinberger 

THE   FIDELIO  SOCIETY 

Piano — Adagio  Cantabile  from  Sonata,  Opus  13       .       .       .  Beethoven 

miss  alden 

Songs     i  a'    ^e  *oves  me  '            •       ■  Chadwick 

\  b.    Sing,  Smile,  Slumber        ......  Gounod 

(with  violin  obligato 

MISS    VIVIAN    CAUNT    AND    MISS  GARDNER 
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Violin  and  Piano  Duo,  Opus  13,  No.  1  Schubert 

Allegro  Andante  Allegro 

MISS    GARDNER   AND    MR.  ASHTON 

Piano     i  °*    ^n  t^ie  Meadow  Lichner 

\  b.    The  Song  of  the  Lark  Tschaikowsky 

MISS  WRIGHT 

Part  Song— The  Daffodils  Hall 

THE   FIDELIO  SOCIETY 


On  Sunday,  June  14,  the  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  at 
the  South  Church  by  Rev.  Daniel  Evans,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

Monday  afternoon,  June  15,  the  Seniors  gave  their  lawn  party  under 
the  old  oak. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  annual  Draper  Reading  was  given. 


PROGRAM 

Piano  Duet  :  March  Gade 

MISSES  ALDEN   AND  GILLILAN 

1.  The  Commodore       ........       Anna  E.  Finn 

eva  martha  smith,  Lawrence 

2.  The  Passing  of  Thomas  Thomas  Janvier 


mar  j  or  ie  chap  in  hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 

3.  The  Siege  of  Berlin         ......       Alphonse  Daudet 

MARY   STEDMAN   SWEENEY,  Methuen 

4.  An  English  Lady  Packing  (a  monologue)         .       .       Beatrice  Herford 

FLORENCE  ELIZABETH   SCHMIDT,  Quincy,  111. 

5.  The  Little  Lover       .....       Annie  Hamilton  Donnell 

mary  bell  gilbert,  Savannah,  Ga. 

6.  A  Lesson  in  Manners — The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

marion  rhoda  green,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

7.  The  Bishop's  Guest — Les  Miserables       ....       Victor  Hugo 

sarah  taylor  knox,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

8.  At  the  Theatre  (a  monologue)         ....       May  Isabel  Fiske 

Vivian  berrington  caunt,  Lynn,  Mass. 


On  Tuesday,  June  16,  the  school  assembled  for  the  Tree  Exercises 
and  Ivy  Planting.    The  final  exercises  were  at  the  South  Church. 
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PROGRAM 


Prelude  and  March 
King  Alfred's  Hymn 


H.  C.  MacDougall 


Invocation 


Sanctus  S.  M.  Downs 

CHOIR 

Address  

hamilton  wright  mabie,  ll.d. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  

rev.  daniel  merriman,  d.d. 

Parting  Hymn  S.  M.  Downs 

Prayer  and  Benediction  

Andrew  Peables  Foss,  Marshal 

Alumnae  Meeting  at  Abbot  Hall  at  1.30  p.m. 

ACADEMIC  SENIOR  CLASS,  1907-1908 


Marion  Frances  Allchin 
Florence  Blystone  . 
Gertrude  Hortense  Caunt 
Mary  Esther  Cheney 
Jean  Dascomb  . 
Mary  Etta  Elliott  . 
Thirza  Huntington  Gay  . 
Edith  Lancaster  Gutterson 
Mary  Anna  Howell 
Winifred  Ogden 
Esther  Parker  . 
Katherine  Bradford  Raymond 
Isabella  Seaton  . 
Frances  Arabella  Skolfield 
Esther  Ware  Stickney 
Dorothy  Taylor 
Marion  Emery  Towle 
Mary  Elizabeth  de  Windt 
Katharine  Augusta  Wurster 


Oaska,  Japan 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Lynn 

Ashland,  N.  H. 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Waterville,  N.  H. 
Newton 
Winchester 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Summit,  N.  J. 
Winchester 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ashland,  Ky. 
Portland,  Me. 
Beverly 

Newton  Centre 
Dorchester 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  SENIOR  CLASS,  1907-1908 
Marion  Cole  Cambridge 


Marguerite  Knowlton  Eyer 
Katherine  Shepard  Gowing 
Helen  Hulbert  . 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Maguire 
Mary  Akin  Stuart  . 
Martha    Louise  Sweeney 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lawrence 

Springfield 

Lawrence 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Lawrence 


fyall  (Exercises 

Saturday  afternoon,  September  19,  1908,  Miss  Means  explained 
the  rules  of  the  school  to  the  girls,  and  spoke  to  them  about  the 
necessity  of  neatness. 

On  Saturday,  September  26,  Miss  Caunt  and  Miss  Green  recited 
the  selections  they  gave  at  the  Draper  Reading  last  June.  After- 
wards, Miss  Means  talked  to  the  girls  about  their  conduct  in  Draper 
Hall,  and  told  the  day-scholars  about  the  use  of  the  day-scholars' 
room  and  the  library. 

Saturday  afternoon,  October  3,  the  girls  held  mock  Republican 
and  Democratic  conventions  in  Abbot  Hall.  Miss  Howey 
explained  the  platforms  of  the  different  parties,  and  then  first  the 
Republican,  and  then  the  Democratic  convention  took  place.  The 
different  states  and  the  principal  men  were  represented,  and  the 
essential  events  of  the  different  days  of  each  convention  were  given. 
The  most  important  speeches  were  delivered  in  a  very  shortened 
form.  Both  candidates  were  chosen  by  their  loyal  parties,  amid  great 
excitement. 

Monday  noon,  November  2,  Miss  Means  announced  that  all  the 
girls  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register  for  voting  in  the  presidential  election.  The  appli- 
cants for  registration  had  to  give  their  names  and  the  dates  of  their 
birth,  and  prove  that  they  were  sufficiently  educated  to  vote,  by 
reading  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  The  next  noon,  November  3, 
the  voting  was  held,  and  the  majority  of  the  votes  were  found  to  be 
Republican. 

On  Friday  morning,  November  20,  we  had  the  rare  opportunity 
of  hearing,  for  a  few  minutes,  Dr.  Grenfell,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Labrador.  He  told  us  how  he  happened  to  go  to  Labrador,  of 
the  conditions  there,  and  of  the  people  who  help  him  in  his  work. 
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On  Saturday,  November  14,  Miss  Alicia  M.  Keyes  gave  the  first 
of  a  series  of  lectures  on  art.  Michael  Angelo  was  the  subject.  He 
was  famous  for  sculpture,  architecture  and  painting.  Brought  up  by 
the  wife  of  a  marble-worker,  he  became  interested  early  in  sculpture. 
He  studied  painting  for  several  years,  and  then  went  to  a  school 
of  sculpture  in  the  Medici  gardens.  His  first  statue  was  one  of  Alfred, 
which  he  completed  when  he  was  twenty-two.  Among  his  greatest 
works  are  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  his  work  on  the 
tomb  of  Pope  Julius  II.  Miss  Keyes  showed  us  many  pictures  of 
these  paintings  and  statues.  When  he  grew  old,  Michael  Angelo 
studied  mathematics  and  poetry,  and,  during  his  friendship  with  Vit- 
toria  Colonna,  he  wrote  a  good  deal  of  poetry  himself.  His  old  age 
was  not  happy.  He  was  not  well,  and  was  oppressed  by  the  death 
of  his  friend,  Vittoria  Colonna.  He  died  near  his  ninetieth  year. 
Throughout  his  life,  he  always  showed  the  greatest  tenderness 
towards  his  family,  and  supported  them.  He  was  often  very  bitter 
and  suspicious,  but  it  seems  as  if  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  be 
so.  He  was  misunderstood  by  people,  his  work  was  unappreciated, 
and  he  suffered  a  great  deal  for  lack  of  time  and  money.  His  work 
was  not  always  perfect,  for  he  used  his  chisel  very  freely,  and  often 
spoiled  a  statue  by  cutting  in  too  deep.  But  the  very  roughness 
of  his  figures  shows  his  strength  and  the  confidence  in  his  power, 
which  made  him  such  a  wonderful  artist. 

Miss  Keyes  gave  her  second  lecture  on  Saturday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 5.  The  painter  of  whom  she  talked  was  Rembrandt.  She 
said  Rembrandt  was  both  a  symbolist  and  a  realist,  and  contrasted 
him  with  other  Dutch  artists.  His  pictures  are  mostly  small  and 
quiet,  but  they  are  known  and  have  gone  all  over  Europe.  For  many 
years,  he  was  an  honored  painter,  but  he  was  hurt  by  his  pupils  and 
other  artists  of  the  time,  and,  in  his  later  life,  he  had  to  meet  poverty. 
But  he  rose  above  all  hardships,  and,  no  matter  whether  he  was  happy 
or  miserable,  he  took  the  same  deep  interest  in  everything  he  painted 
or  drew.  His  power  lay  in  his  ability  to  see  what  impression  a  per- 
son's life  had  made  on  him,  and  to  show  it  in  the  portrait.  He 
painted  from  the  common  life  around  him,  and  that  is  why  his  pict- 
ures seem  so  real  to  us  now.  Nothing  seemed  mean  or  low  to  him. 
He  even  painted  scenes  from  a  slaughter  house  near  him.  In  this 
way,  he  differed  from  other  Dutch  painters.  Their  pictures  might 
be  more  accurate  and  beautiful,  but  they  could  not  interpret  the  char- 
acter of  their  subjects,  as  Rembrandt  could.  In  the  18th  century, 
people  did  not  care  for  his  work,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  did 
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not  try  to  keep  the  real  or  ugly  out  of  it.  He  knew  all  sides  of  life, 
and  so  his  pictures  are  of  interest,  not  only  to  painters,  but  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  life.  Miss  Keyes  showed  us  many  of  his 
paintings  and  his  etchings,  of  which  he  left  many  volumes. 

On  Saturday,  January  16,  Miss  Keyes  lectured  on  Whistler.  He 
was  an  American  by  birth,  born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  His 
family  went  to  Russia  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  there  he  studied 
art.  His  father  and  brothers  died  there,  and  he  and  his  mother  re- 
turned to  America,  where  he  entered  West  Point.  He  did  not  care 
for  the  military  training,  and,  in  consequence,  was  sent  out,  after  a 
short  time.  He  and  his  mother  then  went  to  Paris  that  he  might 
study  painting.  However,  he  was  offended  at  the  refusal  of  the 
Salon  to  exhibit  his  first  picture,  and  went  to  England  and  lived 
there  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  never  returned  to  America,  and  Amer- 
ica did  not  claim  him  when  she  could  have,  for  she  would  not  buy 
his  pictures  for  her  art-galleries,  and  paid  no  attention  to  him,  until 
his  fame  was  assured.  By  that  time,  other  countries  had  purchased 
his  work,  so  that  we  have  lost  an  opportunity  which  we  ought 
always  to  regret. 

Whistler's  paintings  are  symphonies  in  colors.  By  a  few  dashes 
of  red  upon  black,  he  gives  us  a  complete  picture  of  a  city,  in  a 
blaze  of  fireworks.  He  not  only  paints  the  exteriors  of  people,  but 
their  interiors.  He  shows  the  good  or  evil,  strength  or  weakness, 
craft,  or  the  open-eyed  curiosity  of  children  in  a  portrait.  His  pict- 
ures represent  just  what  you  see  everywhere,  just  what  he  saw  every- 
where. He  has  been  criticised  for  the  unfinished  look  of  his  pictures, 
but  he  said  he  considered  a  painting  finished  when  all  traces  of  the 
means  by  which  he  painted  it  are  gone.  He  was  not  an  impressionist, 
but  an  intensifier.  His  great  weakness  was  his  delight  in  mystifying 
people  by  his  pictures.  This  was  a  great  weakness,  but  it  sprang 
from  his  egotism.  He  has  been  called  irritable,  but  it  was  only  be- 
cause he  would  not  lower  his  taste  to  please  his  patrons.  In  spite 
of  these  criticisms  of  the  world,  in  his  home  life  he  was  as  gentle 
and  unselfish  as  possible;  and  his  great  tenderness  to  his  mother 
shows  the  real  sweetness  of  his  nature. 

(Entertainments  anb  (Excursions 

The  first  pleasant  event  of  the  school  year  was  the  dance  given 
for  the  new  girls  by  the  Abbot  Academy  Christian  Association  in 
the  gymnasium,  Tuesday  evening,  September  22.  Miss  Means,  assisted 
by  Miss  Lydia  Skolfield,  received. 
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On  Friday,  September  25,  Miss  Kelsey  and  Miss  Mason  gave  a 
picnic  for  the  new  girls  at  Mrs.  Goldsmith's  cottage  at  Alderbrook 
Farm.  After  supper,  the  girls  gathered  around  a  large  bonfire  and 
roasted  corn  on  pointed  sticks,  and  cheered  for  Abbot,  Miss  Kelsey, 
Miss  Mason,  and  the  Goldsmiths. 

Tuesday  evening,  September  29,  the  girls  played  games  in  the 
sitting-room. 

On  Wednesday,  September  30,  some  of  the  girls  went  to  the 
football  game  between  Andover  and  Lowell  Textile.  The  score  was 
22-0  in  Andover's  favor. 

The  same  afternoon,  Miss  Runner  took  several  of  the  girls  to 
Whittier's  birthplace  in  Amesbury. 

The  first  good  time  for  the  Academic  Seniors  was  their  straw-ride 
to  Haggett's  Pond,  with  Miss  Howey  as  chaperon,  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 6.  Supper  was  eaten  in  a  queer  little  cabin  and  was  very  jolly 
on  account  of  the  ridiculous  toasts  given  by  the  girls.  The  best 
part  of  the  dinner  was  Miss  Howey's  toast  to  the  "Class  of  Thirteen". 
After  supper,  they  played  charades  and  Miss  Howey  read  "The 
Bishop  of  Rompity-Fou",  while  Beulah  McCarty  and  Frances  Wright 
acted  it  in  pantomine.  Then  a  bonfire  was  built  on  the  beach  and  the 
girls  toasted  marshmallows  until  it  was  time  to  go  home. 

On  the  same  Tuesday  evening,  the  other  girls  in  the  house, 
chaperoned  by  Miss  Root  and  Miss  Runner,  went  on  a  straw-ride 
round  North  Andover  pond.  On  their  return.  Miss  McLean  gave 
them  hot  chocolate  and  crackers  in  her  room. 

Saturday,  October  10,  most  of  the  girls  watched  the  game  be- 
tween Andover  and  Yale  Freshmen.    Yale  won  with  a  score  of  6-0. 

Some  of  the  girls  went  to  the  inter-class  track  meet  at  Phillips  on 
Wednesday,  October  14. 

On  Saturday,  October  17,  the  girls  watched  the  game  between 
Princeton  Freshmen  and  Andover.    Andover  won  by  a  score  of  6-0. 

The  finals  in  the  tennis  tournament  between  Helen  Weber  and 
Beatrice  Lewis  were  played  on  Thursday,  October  22.  The  cham- 
pionship was  won  by  Beatrice  Lewis. 

Several  of  the  girls,  chaperoned  by  Miss  Chickering,  went  to  Pro- 
fessor Moorehead's  lecture  on  "The  Games  of  the  American  Indian" 
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on  Tuesday  evening,  October  27.  He  showed  how  much  our  modern 
games  resembled  these  old  Indian  games. 

On  Saturday,  October  31,  the  Bradford  girls  came  to  Abbot  to 
play  the  annual  hockey  game.  The  teams  were  evenly  matched  and 
the  game  was  very  exciting.  The  score  was  7-2  in  Abbot's  favor. 
During  the  game,  our  team  and  Captain  Gladys  Perry  were  encour- 
aged by  the  songs  which  the  girls  sang  enthusiastically.  After  the 
game,  the  Abbot  Seniors  gave  an  informal  reception  for  the  Brad- 
ford Seniors  and  the  second  team.  The  team  was  entertained  at 
dinner  and  went  away  with  renewed  feelings  of  good  will. 

Hallowe'en  night  was  celebrated  in  a  very  ghostly  manner  this 
year.  When  the  girls  went  down  to  dinner  they  found  the  dining- 
room  lighted  only  by  a  weird  flickering  light  in  a  gypsy  kettle.  The 
tables  were  decorated  with  great  pumpkins  filled  with  fruit,  and  queer 
witches  and  wizards  hung  on  the  walls.  After  dinner,  various  Hal- 
lowe'en games  were  played  in  the  sitting-room  under  Miss  Durfee's 
direction,  and  Marion  Brown,  dressed  as  a  witch,  distributed  for- 
tunes. But  the  best  fun  was  the  ghost-parade  which  took  place  after 
the  lights  were  out.  The  girls  of  each  corridor  were  dressed  in  dif- 
ferent costumes,  some  being  ghosts,  others  witches,  and  all  one 
corridor  even  representing  skeletons.  Lighted  by  candles  and  uttering 
most  fearful  groans,  the  strange  parade  marched  all  around  the  house 
until  it  ended  in  the  sitting-room,  where  every  one  had  a  chance  to 
see  every  one  else. 

On  Saturday,  November  7,  almost  all  the  girls  watched  the  an- 
nual foot-ball  game  between  Exeter  and  Andover.  The  score  was 
12-0  in  Andover's  favor. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  November  3,  a  candy  sale  was  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Athletic  Association.  The  girls  bought  generously,  and 
the  association  had  five  dollars  to  their  credit. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  November  10,  some  of  the  girls  went  to 
hear  Mr.  Cross's  lecture  on  "The  Alps",  given  in  the  Stone  Chapel. 

Monday,  November  2,  some  of  the  girls  went  to  the  November 
Club  to  a  concert.  Mr.  George  Harris  and  Miss  Lena  Little  sang 
German  songs  and  airs  from  the  Grand  Opera. 

Saturday,  November  14,  several  of  the  girls  went  to  the  Harvard 
Dartmouth  game.    Harvard  won  by  a  score  of  6-0. 
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On  Monday,  November  16,  several  of  the  girls  heard  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Beech  read  "Madam  Butterfly"  at  the  November  Club. 

Tuesday,  November  24,  most  of  the  girls  went  away  for  the 
Thanksgiving  vacation.  In  the  evening,  all  the  girls  who  stayed 
at  school  made  candy  in  the  kitchen  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Durfee  and  Madeleine  Burrage.  Wednesday,  Miss  Durfee  and  some 
of  the  girls  took  baskets  filled  with  provisions  and  the  candy  the  girls 
had  made  to  some  poor  families  in  Andover  and  Lawrence.  Thurs- 
day there  was  a  great  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  the 
girls  went  to  a  party  at  Mr.  Stearns's  house  where  they  had  a  very 
pleasant  time.    School  began  again  on  Friday. 

Tuesday  evening,  December  1,  some  of  the  girls  went  to  hear 
Mr.  Cross's  lecture  on  Queen  Victoria. 

Thursday,  December  3,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Riggs  spent 
the  afternoon  and  evening  at  the  school.  Mrs.  Riggs  is  an  old  Abbot 
girl  and  has  always  had  a  great  affection  for  the  school.  In  the 
evening  she  read  to  the  girls  her  latest  book,  "The  Old  Peabody 
Pew",  most  delightfully.  Marion  Sanford,  Albert  Smith,  Ruth  Gillilan, 
and  Vivian  Caunt  sang. 

Several  of  the  girls  went  to  hear  Professor  Charles  Peabody  lec- 
ture on  "The  White  Races"  in  the  Archaeology  building,  Tuesday 
evening,  December  8. 

On  Friday,  December  11,  the  first  of  the  usual  series  of  concerts 
was  given  by  Miss  Lilla  Ormond  in  Davis  Hall.  Her  beautiful  singing 
gave  every  one  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  She  sang  three  groups  of 
songs:  German,  French  and  English. 

Friday  evening,  December  11,  Miss  Schiefferdecker  gave  her  table 
a  Christmas  party.  The  presents  were  drawn  out  one  by  one  from  a 
gaily  decorated  box  and  furnished  great  amusement. 

Monday  evening,  December  14,  Miss  Runner's  corridor  had  a 
Christmas  tree  in  her  room.  Everyone  had  little  red  stockings  filled 
with  candy  from  the  tree. 

Miss  Howey's  corridor  had  a  cob-web  party  the  same  evening. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  10,  Miss  Schiefferdecker's  and  Miss 
Durfee's  corridors  gave  a  baby  party  in  the  sitting-room.  The  chil- 
dren, whose  ages  ranged  from  six  months  to  eight  years,  were  re- 
ceived by  Nurse  Durfee  and  Nurse  Schiefferdecker  and  were  then 
cared  for  by  a  band  of  well  trained  nurses.    Mrs.  Ruggles  and  her 
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family  were  there  and  were  instructed  by  her  in  party-manners  while 
the  rest  of  the  children  looked  on.  Rhoda  Green  was  Mrs.  Ruggles. 
The  children  played  London  Bridge,  Ring-a-round-a-rosy,  and  Drop 
the  Handkerchief  and  enjoyed  the  refreshments,  which  were  suitable 
for  their  tender  ages. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  January  12,  some  of  the  girls  heard  Mischa 
Elman,  the  violinist,  play  in  Jordan  Hall. 

The  faculty  gave  a  most  delightful  reception  to  the  school  and 
to  their  friends  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  19. 

A  concert  by  the  Longy  Club  of  Boston  was  given  in  Davis  Hall, 
Thursday  afternoon,  January  21. 

Keligtous  Hotes 

On  the  first  Saturday  evening,  September  19th,  1908,  Miss  Means 
spoke  to  the  girls.  Her  theme  was  "The  Open  Door",  and  she  showed 
how  the  religious  life  is  the  open  door  to  a  wider  and  broader  way 
of  living. 

On  Saturday,  September  26th,  Mr.  Stackpole  spoke  to  the  school 
on  "The  Necessity  of  a  Purpose".  He  said  that  everyone,  in  order 
to  amount  to  something,  should  have  the  right  purpose  and  J^hat  a 
school  like  this  prepares  us  for  life  by  teaching  us  independence, 
system  and  consideration  for  others. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  3rd,  Prof.  Taylor  spoke  to  the 
girls.  His  text  was  from  Job  42:  12:  "So  the  Lord  blessed  the 
latter  end  of  Job  more  than  his  beginning".  He  said  that  beside  its 
value  as  a  work  of  literature,  the  Book  of  Job  has  many  lessons  to 
teach  us. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  10th,  Prof.  E.  Y.  Hincks  spoke 
to  the  school  on  the  Apostle's  Creed.  He  said  that  to  believe  the 
creed,  we  must  understand  it  rightly.  The  first  part  shows  God  as 
he  is  in  himself,  the  second  part  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  life  of  his 
son,  and  the  last  part,  God  as  experienced  within  us. 

Miss  Means  spoke  to  the  girls  on  Saturday  evening,  October  17th. 
She  said  we  must  not  live  for  ourselves  alone,  but  must  exert  our- 
selves to  seize  the  ever-present  opportunities  for  helping  others. 
By  turning  from  ourselves  in  that  way,  we  gain  very  great  strength 
of  character. 
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On  Saturday  evening,  October  24th,  Rev.  Morris  Turk  of  Natick 
spoke  on  the  text,  "Whoso  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's  shall  find  it".  He  said 
that  the  philosophy  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  philosophy  of  service,  and 
includes  all  that  is  good  and  noble.  We  need  this  for  our  own 
happiness  and  also  that  by  it  we  may  help  to  make  the  world  better. 

On  Sunday  evening,  November  1st,  Miss  Means  spoke  to  the 
girls.  She  said  the  lesson  we  should  learn  from  All  Saints'  Day 
was  to  live  by  the  beautiful  spirit  of  God  shown  by  departed  saints 
and  so  to  make  great  joy  in  Heaven  for  them. 

On  Sunday  evening,  November  8th,  Prof.  Ryder  spoke  to  the 
school.  He  said  that  we  should  recognize  the  mutual  contract  ex- 
isting between  ourselves  and  older  people,  which  makes  each  side 
receive  as  much  as  it  gives.  We  can  make  a  full  return  for  all  we 
receive  from  parents  and  teachers,  by  being  cheerful,  doing  our  work 
faithfully,  and  making  the  most  of  ourselves. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  14th,  Rev.  R.  LeBlanc  Lynch 
spoke  to  the  school  on  the  text  taken  from  Jeremiah  9:  23,  24.  He 
said  that  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  the  choice  of  the  noblest 
ideal,  and  it  is  woman's  work  to  supplant  the  false  ideals  of  know- 
ledge, power,  and  riches  with  the  true  one,  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
God. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  21st,  Rev.  Sherrard  Billings 
of  Groton  gave  a  Thanksgiving  address.  He  said  that  we  should 
be  thankful  for  the  hopeful  outlook  of  our  country  and  for  the  edu- 
cation which  we  enjoy;  but  especially  for  the  open  Bible.  The  most 
important  problem  in  America  to-day  is  whether  the  morals  are  to 
be  fine  or  not.  The  solving  of  this  question  and  therefore  the  future 
welfare  of  America,  depends  on  the  women. 

On  Sunday  evening,  November  29th,  Rev.  Dean  A.  Walker,  of 
West  Parish,  spoke  to  the  school  on  the  text  taken  from  John  17:24. 
He  said  that  as  we  wish  to  take  our  friends  home  with  us  to  share 
our  pleasures  and  joys,  so  Christ  wishes  to  take  his  friends  home 
with  him  to  share  his  joy  and  glory. 

On  Saturday  evening,  December  5th,  Senorita  Carolina  Marcial 
of  Wellesley  told  the  girls  about  the  International  Institute  which 
was  established  by  Mrs.  Gulick  in  Madrid  about  thirty  years  ago. 
It  started  with  a  few  girls  and  has  since  grown  to  a  school  composed 
of  kindergarten,  gcammar,  and  high  school  courses.    It  gives  Spanish 
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girls  the  advantages  of  education  which  American  girls  enjoy.  But 
it  needs  our  assistance  that  the  work  may  help  the  increasing  number 
of  girls  who  desire  an  education. 

On  Saturday  evening,  January  9th,  Mr.  Stackpole  spoke  to  the 
school.  He  said  the  craze  for  new  books  makes  us  miss  the  value  of 
old  ones  which  are  always  up-to-date.  The  Bible  is  an  example  of 
this  sort  of  book,  because  it  is  full  of  human  nature  which  is  always 
the  same.  If  we  read  it  like  any  other  book,  for  the  poetry,  biog- 
raphy and  short  stories  it  contains,  it  will  amply  repay  us. 

Wednesday  evening,  January  13th,  Miss  Kelsey  spoke  at  the  an- 
nual church  supper  of  the  South  Church  on  the  religious  life  of  the 
school  and  its  philanthropic  work. 

The  Sunday  evening  contributions  for  1907-8  amounted  to  $98.00. 
Besides  this,  there  have  been  given:  $50.00  for  the  Girls'  School  in 
Spain,  $20.00  for  the  Thanksgiving  offering,  $25.00  to  Country  Week, 
$25.00  to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  $20.00  for  the  Christmas  barrel,  $30.00 
for  the  Schauffler  Home,  $23.00  to  the  Chelsea  Sufferers,  and  $25.00  to 
the  Andover  Guild,  besides  $40.00  to  other  charities. 

3tems  of  (general  interest 

Mention  has  been  made,  not  long  ago,  of  an  intended  memorial 
to  Miss  Emma  L.  Taylor,  who  was  Principal  of  Abbot  Academy 
from  1857  to  1859.  It  was  difficult  to  find  what  should  represent  to 
the  young  girls  who  gather  in  Abbot  Hall  her  warm-hearted  buoyancy 
and  loving  nature,  and  yet  be  suitable  to  put  upon  the  wall.  Finally 
a  very  fine  carved  and  coloured  Japanese  temple  cabinet  was  discov- 
ered, which  seemed,  in  its  beauty  and  variety,  to  be  a  satisfactory  tes- 
timonial.   It  has  not  yet  been  placed  on  the  wall,  over  the  platform. 

There  was  no  picture  of  Miss  Taylor  to  represent  her,  and  the 
friends  who  loved  her  and  desired  to  keep  her  memory  enduring, 
hope  that  this  bright  bit  of  decoration,  with  a  short  inscription,  may 
serve  that  end.  When  it  is  in  place,  we  will  give  a  further  description 
of  it. 

Mary  Sweeney's  poem,  "Slumber  Fairies",  which  was  printed  in 
the  last  Courant,  has  been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Downs  and  is  about 
to  be  published. 

Mrs.  Macfarland  (Daisy  Douglas,  t'77)  of  Washington,  took 
lunch  here  one  day  last  fall.    She  could  stay  but  for  a  short  time, 
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but  showed  her  usual  vivid  interest  in  everything  concerning  the 
school  and  the  life  of  the  girls.  The  school  feels  that  it  owes  to  Mrs. 
Macfarland  more  than  can  be  said,  for  her  years  of  devoted  collecting 
of  money  for  the  alumnae  lecture  fund. 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Terrill  is  head  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  at 
Hartford,  where  she  is  teaching  Economics.  She  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  at  Chicago  University  in  June. 

While  Miss  Bosher  was  at  Miss  Head's  School  in  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia, she  was  asked  to  consider  a  possible  invitation  to  be  prin- 
cipal of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Seminary  for  native  girls  and  half 
breeds  at  Honolulu,  and  when  the  call  arrived,  she  was  prepared  to 
go  to  Hawaii  without  returning  to  the  East.  She  found  the  school 
buildings  not  finished,  but  very  promising  in  plan  and  appearance; 
and  set  to  work  with  great  spirit  to  have  them  completed  and  fur- 
nished. We  all  know  how  Miss  Bosher's  energy  could  attract  help 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  getting  gifts  of  money  and  in  other  ways  she  has 
already  been  very  successful.  Almost  all  of  the  faculty  were  entirely 
new  to  the  place  and  surroundings,  which  fact,  though  in  some  ways 
advantageous,  brought  many  difficulties,  which  seem  to  be  melting 
away  before  Miss  Bosher's  spirit  and  courage.  The  name  of  the 
school  is  Kaiwaihao  Seminary. 

Miss  Durfee  took  Dr.  Sargent's  course  in  physical  education  at 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  last  summer.  She  also  attended  some 
classes  in  elocution  by  Professor  Winter. 

Miss  Merrill  and  Miss  Titcomb  have  both  made  the  school  short 
but  very  pleasant  visits  this  fall.  Miss  Titcomb  is  now  teaching  in 
the  Augusta  High  School.  Miss  Merrill  was  traveling  in  England 
and  Scotland  with  Mrs.  Harlow  this  summer,  returning  home  soon 
after  school  opened. 

Miss  Hall,  Miss  Bancroft,  Miss  Chickering  and  Miss  McLean  all 
spent  the  summer  travelling  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Philip  F.  Ripley  will  soon  move  into  her  new  house  on  Ab- 
bot Street.  It  is  the  house  known  as  the  Jackson  house,  opposite  the 
McKeen  building,  and  the  school  is  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  having 
Mrs.  Ripley  such  a  near  neighbor. 

Miss  Patterson  is  spending  the  winter  at  Cannes.  Her  address 
is  in  care  of  Credit  Lyonnais. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  whose  wife  was  an  Abbot  girl, 
the  school  loses  a  co'nstant  and  kind  friend. 
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Obituary 

The  death  of  Martha  Ellen  King,  f'07,  last  October,  in  her 
twenty-second  year,  came  as  a  great  shock  to  her  friends  and  class- 
mates, who  can  hardly  yet  realize  that  her  gentle,  loving  spirit  is  no 
longer  with  them.  She  had  been  graduated  only  a  little  more  than 
a  year,  and  in  the  spring  had  been  very  happy  in  her  engagement 
to  Mr.  Walter  R.  Deane. 

Her  classmates  showed  their  love  for  her  and  their  sympathy  for 
her  family  by  sending  a  beautiful  bunch  of  red  roses  on  her  birthday, 
December  12th. 


Hiumnae  IRotee 


The  officers  of  the  Abbot  Academy  Club  of  Boston  for  1908-1909 
are:  President,  Miss  Maria  S.  Merrill;  vice-presidents,  Miss  Edith  E. 
Ingalls,  Miss  Mary  F.  Merriam;  recording  secretary,  Miss  E.  Joseph- 
ine Wilcox;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Abbie  J.  Bramble;  treas- 
urer, Miss  Ethel  N.  Shumway;  auditor,  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Blair;  directors, 
for  one  year,  Miss  Bessie  L.  Eaton,  Mrs.  Norwin  S.  Bean,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Holt;  for  two  years,  Miss  Charlotte  W.  Briant,  Mrs.  Mabel  C. 
Lothrop,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bird  Harris. 

The  Boston  Abbot  Academy  Club,  thus  far  this  year,  has  had  the 
unusual  blessing  of  pleasant  weather  the  first  Saturday  of  every 
month;  consequently,  the  average  attendance  has  been  excellent  and 
therefore  the  meetings  have  been  enjoyable.  Twenty  new  names  have 
already  been  added  to  the  membership  list,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
number  of  recruits  will  be  much  greater  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  incoming  of  new  and  younger  members  is  most  inspiriting,  and 
can  not  but  give  increased  efficiency  and  new  life  to  the  club. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  year,  held  Saturday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 7,  at  2.30  o'clock,  at  the  Vendome,  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Bates,  of 
Westboro,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "Our  Grandmothers' 
Handiwork",  bringing  many  samples  of  beautiful  needlework  to 
illustrate  her  theme.  Miss  Dorward,  of  Methuen,  played  two  piano 
solos,  and  her  friend,  Miss  Tuthill,  sang  two  charming  English  songs. 

On  December  5,  Mrs.  George  L.  Brownell,  '74,  of  Worcester, 
gave  us  the  benefit  of  her  experience  and  study,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Tourist's  Alaska",  containing  much  valuable  information  about 
Alaska  and  vivified  by  the  personal  note  and  the  many  photographs 
shown.  Miss  Isabel  Stillman  Chapin,  of  Andover,  closed  the  program 
with  a  group  of  lovely  German  songs,  exquisitely  sung. 

On  January  2,  Miss  Alice  J.  Whitcomb,  of  Woburn,  read  several 
entertaining  selections,  among  which  was  an  amusing  original  mono- 
logue, "A  Visit  to  a  Loan  Exhibition",  a  monologue  by  an  old  scholar, 
Miss  Louise  Carr,  and  also  "The  Watch  Tower",  by  the  better  known 
old  scholar,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Riggs.  Mr.  Joshua  Phippen,  the 
husband  of  Adelaide  Greeley,  '80,  divided  the  honors  with  Miss  Whit- 
comb, playing  most  beautifully  selections  by  Godard,  Rubenstein  and 
other  composers,  and  at  our  urgent  request  some  charming  tran- 
scriptions and  compositions  of  his  own. 

In  February  comes  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation and  the  Abbot  Academy  Club,  which  is  to  take  the  form  of 
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a  luncheon,  with  reception  preceding  and  music  and  bright  speeches 
following.  On  the  first  Saturday  in  March,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Fay  of 
Tufts  College  is  to  give  a  lecture  on  "The  Majesty  of  the  Moun- 
tains", illustrated  with  lantern  slides  made  from  the  celebrated 
photographs  of  Vittorio  Sella.  This  expensive  lecture  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  club  members. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  year,  April  3,  Mr.  Alvah  Glover  Sal- 
mon will  give  the  piano  recital,  which  he  was  prevented  from  giving 
last  year,  thus  melodiously  rounding  out  the  Club  year  for  1908-1909. 

A  most  delightful  reunion  of  the  class  of  '77  was  held  in  Andover, 
September  2,  1908.  Those  present  were:  Rev.  George  H.  Bird  of 
Chicago,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Cary  of  Kioto,  Japan,  Mrs.  Albert  L). 
Chaffee  of  New  York  City,  Miss  Bella  J.  Currier  of  Winchester,  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Moses  C.  Gile  of  Colorado  Springs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
X.  Harris  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Lovering  of  Winchester. 

A  visit  to  Abbot  Academy  grounds  and  buildings  was  followed 
by  a  dinner  daintily  served  at  Phillips  Inn,  at  which  the  class  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Gile,  presided.  The  after-dinner  speeches  by  the  class 
brothers,  representing  the  ministry,  the  law,  the  college  and  the 
school,  contributed  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Bird  gave  a  tribute  to  the  life  of  Carrie  Hall  Bird,  who  was  the  lead- 
ing scholar  of  the  class  of  '77,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Abbot  Academy.  He  spoke  of  her  wonderful  devotion  to  the 
people  of  his  parish  in  South  Chicago,  ministering  in  their  homes  and 
inspiring  them  to  loving  service  for  the  church  and  community. 

The  home-coming  of  Mrs.  Cary  from  Japan  serves  to  unite  the 
members  of  the  class  more  closely  to  each  other  and  to  increase  their 
loyalty  to  their  alma  mater. 

The  many  friends  of  Mary  Marland  Littleton  (C.  P.  '99)  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  she  has  recovered  from  her  serious  illness,  typhoid 
fever,  but  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  her  little  son. 

The  record  of  Elizabeth  Schneider,  C.  P.  '04,  who  was  graduated 
from  Vassar  College  last  June  was  a  remarkable  one.  She  was  not 
only  one  of  the  "honor"  students,  but  had  the  highest  rank,  "A",  in 
every  course  for  the  four  years.  She  and  Miss  Etta  Shields  of  New 
Jersey  headed  the  senior  class  of  over  200  members  with  "A"  in 
every  study  during  the  entire  college  course.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  college  that  any  student  has  attained  such  high 
standing.  Miss  Schneider  was  also  chosen  to  make  a  commencement 
address  last  June. 
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Marion  Gubtil,  'o8,  is  studying  art  this  winter  in  Chicago. 

Paola  Jimeno,  '08,  took  a  course  in  English  Composition  at  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  under  Prof.  Shipherd,  in  which  she  obtained 
one  of  the  seven  "A"s  given  during  the  course.  After  spending  the 
fall  in  Cambridge  and  Washington,  she  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Queretaro,  Mexico. 

Katherine  Woods,  t'05,  is  now  editor  of  the  Woman's  Page  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press. 

Helen  Heath,  t'05,  is  teaching  gymnastics  in  a  school  near  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Elizabeth  Ripley,  t'05,  has  been  teaching  this  fall  in  a  school  at 
North  Rindge,  New  Hampshire. 

Abbie  Allen  Smith,  f'o4,  was  graduated  last  June  from  the  Newton 
Hospital  Training  School. 

Laura  P.  Eddy,  t'04,  is  taking  the  nurses'  training  course  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  Boston. 

Cornelia  Williams,  '05,  and  Elizabeth  Williams,  '05,  have  spent 
six  months  travelling  in  Europe  with  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Palmer 
of  Andover.  They  were  in  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  spent 
six  weeks  in  Egypt,  returning  home  about  Christmas  time. 

Mary  Byers  Smith,  C.  P.  '04,  who  finished  her  course  at  Smith 
College  last  June,  has  returned  from  a  summer  in  Europe  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Andover. 

Among  Abbot  girls  who  spent  the  summer  abroad  were  Mrs. 
Fanny  Fletcher  Parker,  Y72,  Constance  Parker,  t'06,  Esther  Parker, 
t'08,  Marjorie  Bellows,  t'06,  Grace  Spear,  '06. 

Esther  Parker  is  studying  this  winter  at  the  Art  School  at  the 
Boston  Art  Museum,  where  she  has  obtained  one  of  the  two  prizes  in 
design. 

Elizabeth  Deeble,  C.  P.  '07,  has  been  assisting  at  the  International 
Bureau  of  Scientific  Nomenclature  in  Washington.  She  has  been  of- 
fered a  position  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Helen  Hulbert,  C.  P.  '08,  is  enjoying  the  life  at  Smith  College 
very  much.   She  has  made  the  Freshman  basketball  team. 

Mary  Alden,  '08/ is  studying  piano  with  Felix  Fox  in  Boston. 
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When  Alary  Stuart,  C.  P.  '08,  who  is  now  at  Wellesley,  went 
home  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  she  took  with 
her  Marion  Cole,  C.  P.  '08,  and  Grace  Spear,  '06. 

Winifred  Ogden,  f'08,  is  studying  metal  work  at  the  Teachers' 
College  in   New  York. 

Charlotte  Parsons,  f'07,  was  graduated  from  the  Lowell  Training 
School  last  June,  and  is  teaching  this  year. 

Katrina  Williamson,  '06,  sailed  for  Europe  last  October  with  a 
party  of  friends.  They  had  planned  a  trip  to  Italy  this  winter,  but  in 
view  of  the  recent  disaster  in  Sicily,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  go.  She 
is  at  present  in  Dresden, and  her  address  is  care  of  Dresdener  Bank, 
Dresden,  Germany. 

Mabel  Allen,  C.  P.  '07,  is  studying  at  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brook- 
lyn this  winter. 

Alice  Conant,  08,  has  been  studying  at  the  Emerson  College  of 
Oratory. 

Elizabeth  Cole,  C.  P.  '05,  and  Clara  Searle,  C.  P.  '05,  wrote  the 
lyrics  in  a  musical  comedy,  "The  Tale  of  the  Griffin",  presented  by 
the  class  of  1909  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Clara  Jackson  Hukill,  C.  P.  '07,  and  Helen  Jones,  t'06,  are  taking 
special  courses  at  Barnard  College  this  winter. 

Ethel  Arens,  C.  P.  '07,  took  part  in  one  of  the  plays  recently  given 
at  Radcliffe  College. 

Mrs.  Charles  Meyers,  formerly  Helen  Wilbur,  '94,  of  Taunton,  is 
living  in  Chicago.  While  east  last  summer,  she  was  much  interested  to 
hear  news  of  Abbot. 

The  girls  of  1907  had  a  most  delightful  reunion  at  Marblehead 
last  June.  The  party  was  chaperoned  by  Charlotte  Parsons,  and  the 
following  girls  made  up  the  party:  Maria  Pillsbury,  Gertrude  Lefevre, 
Oena  Whyte,  Laura  Howell,  Alice  Webster,  Marjorie  Bond,  Margaret 
Payne,  Cornelia  Cushman  and  Mabel  Rhodes. 

Mabel  Rhodes  has  been  busy  with  church  work  this  fall,  and 
lately  had  a  "coming  out"  reception  given  her,  and  has  now  gone 
south  for  a  three  months'  trip. 

Among  other  girls  who  have  had  "coming  out"  parties  are  Thirza 
Gay,  t'08,  Frances  Skolfield,  t'08,  Ruth  Van  Vliet,  '08,  and  Gertrude 
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Caunt,  fo8.  Gertrude  Caunt  and  Oena  Whyte,  t'07,  will  both  be  in 
the  South  for  a  few  months. 

Mrs.  Strong  (Marion  Somers,  '95)  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Andover,  while  she  is  building  a  house  in  Hingham. 

Dtsttors 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Riggs,  '73,  Mrs.  Macfarland  (Daisy 
Douglas),  t'77,  Mrs.  Edwin  Bailey  (Lucia  Watkins),  f'83,  Miss  Merrill, 
Miss  Tryon,  Maria  Pillsbury,  t'07,  Esther  Stickney,  f'08,  Thirza  Gay, 
t'08,  Marjorie  Hill,  '08,  Esther  Parker,  t'08,  Dorothy  Taylor,  t'08, 
Frances  Skolfield,  t'08,  Edith  Gutterson,  f '08,  Helen  Buss,  '08,  Elizabeth 
Gilbert,  t'03,  Mary  Stuart,  C.  P.  '08,  Marion  Cole,  C.  P.  '08,  Gertrude 
Caunt,  fo8,  Mary  Alden,  '08,  Marion  Towle,  t'08,  Mildred  Gomes,  '08, 
Ruth  Tucker,  '08,  Alice  Conant,  '08,  Paula  Jimeno,  '08,  Ruth  Mason,  C. 
P.  '05,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Piatt  (Ashley  Whipple),  '99,  Miss  Titcomb, 
Harriet  Harmon,  '03,  Helen  Packard,  t'03,  Evelyn  Carter,  t'oi,  Mar- 
jorie Bond,  C.  P.  '07,  Caddie  Johnson,  '06,  Edith  E.  Ingalls,  t'82, 
Mrs.  Gustin  (Gertrude  Holt),  t'98,  Persis  Mackintire,  t'06, 
Marion  Watt,  '07,  Constance  Parker,  t'06,  Amy  Slack,  t'04,  Marjorie 
Bellows,  t'06,  Alice  Webster,  t'07,  Emily  Stearns,  '04,  Mary  Castle, 
'03,  Clara  Thomson  Blackford,  'oi,  Molly  Ball,  '07,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  B.  Hurd  (Fanny  Perry),  '03,  Gertrude  Greening,  t'04,  Elinor 
C.  Barta,  '03,  Louise  Kiniry,  '07,  Miss  Knowles,  Mrs.  Forest  Fairchild 
Dryden  (Miss  Grace  Carleton),  t'86,  Mrs.  Prescott  Green  (Elizabeth 
Bacon),  '01. 

(Engagements 

Elspeth  Saunders,  '05,  to  Mr.  Henry  W.  Hardy. 
Jean  David,  t'03.,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Blunt. 
Elinor  C.  Barta,  '03,  to  Mr.  Clarence  Ainslee  Fultz. 
Helen  Dana,  t99,  to  Mr.  Horace  Chamberlain  Porter,  Ph.D.,  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mabel  Dascom,  '06,  to  Mr.  Richard  Arnold. 

Molly  Truesdale  Jordan,  t'06,  to  Mr.  S.  Carlisle  Goodrich. 

Leonora  Parsons,  t'07,  to  Mr.  Charles  Proctor  Cooper. 

Grace  French,  '07,  to  Mr.  Harry  Evans. 

Constance  Parker,  t'06,  to  Mr.  Reeve  Chipman  of  Boston. 

Vennette  Herron,  t'06,  to  Mr.  Charles  Bragdon  Wagner, 
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ZTCamages 

MacCallum — Sperry. — In  Derby,  Connecticut,  June  10,  1908, 
Bertha  Gilbert  Sperry,  '99,  to  Reverend  Hugh  MacCallum. 

Burtt — Holt. — In  Andover,  July  1,  1908,  Charlotte  Augusta  Holt, 
t'oi,  to  Mr.  Paul  Revere  Burtt.    At  home,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 

Bradbury — Marland. — In  Andover,  July  6,  1908,  Helen  Marland, 
t'96,  to  Mr.  George  Thomas  Bradbury.  At  home,  357  Ferry  Street, 
Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

Lynes — Carter. — In  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  July  8,  1908, 
Edith  Carter,  '94,  to  Mr.  George  Briggs  Lynes.  At  home,  15  W.  1st 
Street,  Ivywild,  Colorado  Springs. 

Tyer — McFayden. — In  Andover,  August  19,  1908,  Edith  Margaret 
Tyer,  t'98,  to  the  Reverend  Donald  McFayden.  At  home,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 

Rundlett — Wyer. — In  Portland,  Maine,  August  20,  1908,  Chris- 
tine Luticia  Wyer,  t'07,  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  Turner  Rundlett.  At  home, 
49  Carleton  Street,  Portland. 

Simpson — Beckham. — In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  August  25,  1908, 
Mary  Beckham,  t'94,  to  Mr.  George  Elliott  Simpson.  At  home,  Bel- 
ton,  Texas. 

Fuller — Reed. — In  North  Adams,  September  1,  1908,  Esther 
Reed,  '02,  to  Mr.  George  Fuller.  At  home,  19  Blackinton  Street. 

Millard — Barber. — In  North  Adams,  September  5,  1908,  Wini- 
fred Barber,  t'94,  to  Mr.  Harry  S.  Millard. 

Hurd — Perry. — In  Shelton,  Connecticut,  September  9,  1908, 
Fanny  Elizabeth  Perry,  '03,  to  Mr.  Walter  Beebe  Hurd. 

Angus — Smart. — In  Andover,  October  22,  1908,  Annie  Smart, 
t'98,  to  Mr.  John  Cathie  Angus. 

Hodgdon — Wood. — In  Bradford,  October  28,  1908,  Alice  Mary 
Wood,  t'oo,  to  Mr.  Norman  Hugh  Hodgdon.  At  home,  Boothbay, 
Maine. 

Lee — Davis. — In  Newton,  October  30,  1908,  Mary  Wells  Davis, 
t'04,  to  Mr.  Humphrey  Armitage  Lee.  At  home,  248  East  105th  St., 
New  York  City. 
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Candee — Douglas. — In  Evanston,  Illinois,  November  23,  1908, 
Elizabeth  Stone  Douglas,  t'or,  to  Mr.  Robert  Candee.  At  home,  1310 
Maple  Avenue,  Evanston. 

Gilbert — Fraser. — In  New  York  City,  December  26,  1908,  Leila 
Terry  Fraser,  '01,  to  Mr.  Walter  Merwin  Gilbert.  3405  Ashley  Ter- 
race, Cleveland  Park,  Washington,  D.  C.  Until  April,  11 18  Rhode 
Island  Avenue. 

Payne — Weissbrod. — In  Greenfield,  January  5,  1909,  Elsie  Theresa 
Weissbrod,  t'05,  to  Dr.  Ralph  Wheelwright  Payne.  At  home,  after 
March  15,  4  Prospect  Avenue. 

Adams — Manson. — In  Roxbury,  January  23,  1909,  Marion  Manson, 
foi,  to  Mr.  Winthrop  Cochran  Adams. 

Births 

In  Derry,  New  Hampshire,  June  30,  1908,  a  son,  Henry  Chase 
Newell  (weight  eight  pounds),  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Newell 
(Harriet  L.  Chase,  f'02). 

In  Andover,  July  14,  1908,  a  son,  Walter  Huston  Lillard,  Jr.,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Huston  Lillard  (Ethel  Hazen,  'oo). 

In  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  October  22,  1908,  a  son,  Edward  Clark  Can- 
field,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Canfield  (Katharine  Clark,  Toi). 

In  Augusta,  Georgia,  June  1,  1908,  William  Marland,  only  son 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Rufus  Littleton  (Mary  Marland,  C.  P.  '99), 
aged  eight  months. 

At  South  Windsor,  Connecticut,  October  10,  1908,  Martha  Ellen 
King,  fo8. 

In  Davenport,  Iowa,  December,  1908,  Mrs.  Clara  Decker  French, 

'82. 


Speakers 


Rev.  M.  W.  STACKPOLE, 

Prof.  JOHN  P.  TAYLOR, 

Prof.  E.  Y.  HINCKS. 

Rev.  MORRIS  TURK, 

Prof.  WILLIAM  H.  RYDER, 

Rev.  R.  LeBLANC  LYNCH 

Rev.  SHERRARD  BILLINGS 

Rev.  DEAN  A.  WALKER, 

Senorita  CAROLINA  MARCIAL, 

Rev.  JAMES  H.  TRYON, 

Rev.  DANIEL  EVANS, 

Mrs.  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN  RIGGS, 

Doctor  WILFRED  GRENFELL. 


Xecturer 

Miss  ALICIA  M.  KEYES. 


Concerts 

Miss  LILLA  ORMOND, 
The  LONGY  CLUB. 


Scbool  ©raantsations 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 

President   Mary  Bell  Gilbert 

Vice-President        ....  Lydia  Skolfield 

Secretary   Mary  Bourne 

Treasurer   Annie  Blauvelt 


Fidelio  Society 

President  Vivian  Caunt 

Secretary  Edith  Gardner 

Treasurer       .....     Maud  Gutterson 


Athletic  -Association 

President  Helen  Weber 

Secretary  Frances  Wright 

Treasurer  Maud  Gutterson 


BasKetball  Team 

Captain  .      .      .            .      .     Helen  Weber 
Manager  Helen  Whitten 

HocKey  Team 

Captain  Gladys  Perry 

Manager  Elizabth  Wyer 

Odeon 

Marguerite  Faust  Janet  Gorton 

Mary  Sweeney  Madeleine  Burrage 

Irma  Naber  Eleanor  Van  Tuyl 


Glee  Club 


Leader 
Treasurer 


Albert  Smith 
Marion  Sanford 


Class  ©roam3attons 


Academic,  '09 


President 
Vice-President 


Helen  Whitten 
Sarah  Knox 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


Frances  Wright 
Mary  Bourne 


Class  Color 
Class  Flower 


Red. 


Red  Carnation. 


College  Preparatory,  '09 


President  Gladys  Perry 

Secretary  and  Treasurer       .       .       Albert  Smith 

Class  Colors     ....     Purple  and  Gold. 

Class  Flower    ....     The  Violet. 

Academic,  "lO 

President  Lydia  Skolfield 

Vice-President      .  .       .      .      .       Louise  Tuttle 

Secretary  Ruth  Murray 

Treasurer  Mildred  Todd 


College  Preparatory,  'lO 

President  Clarissa  Hall 

Secretary  and  Treasurer       .       .       Mary  Sweeney 

Class  Colors      ....     Pale  Green  and  White. 

Class  Flower    ....     Lily-of-the-V alley 


Class  Colors 
Class  Flower 


Dark  Green. 
Chrysanthemum. 


Alumnae  Association 


president: 


MRS.  CATHERINE  BUSS  TYER 


vice-presidents  : 


Miss  Julia  E.  Twichell 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goddard  Heald 

Miss  Mary  F.  Merriam 


Mrs.  Rebecca  Davis  Spalding 
Mrs.  Josephine  Richard  Gile 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nichols  Bean 


Mrs.  Lilian  Waters  Grosvenor 


SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER: 

Miss  Agnes  Park 


COMMITTEE  OF  APPROPRIATION: 

Miss  Emily  A.  Means  Mrs.  Warren  F.  Draper 

Miss  Agnes  Park 


Calendar 


Thursday,  Sept.  17,  9  a.m.  Fall  Term  begins 
Tuesday,  Nov.  24,  2  p.m.,  until  Nov.  27,  6  p.m. — Thanksgiving  Recess 

Tuesday,  Dec.  15,  2  p.m.  Fall  Term  ends 
Christmas  Vacation  of  Three  Weeks 

1909 

Thursday,  Jan.  7,  9  a.m.  Winter  Term  begins 

Tuesday,  Feb.  2,  First  semester  ends 

Thursday,  Feb.  4,  Second  semester  begins 

Monday,  Feb.  22,  Holiday 

Tuesday,  March  30,  2  p.m.  Winter  Term  ends 

Spring  Vacation  of  Two  Weeks 

Thursday,  April  15,  9  a.m.  Spring  Term  begins 
Sunday,  May  30, 

Tuesday,  June  15,  12  m.  School  year  ends 


For  information  and  admission  apply  to  the  Principal,  Abbot 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 


"We've  been  burning  the  midnight  oil,"  they  said 
And  their  faces  looked  tired  and  pale. 
"We  have  to  sit  up;  we  can't  go  to  bed; 
For  that  psych  exam,  we  must  not  fail." 


William  J.  Burns 


agent  FOR  Andover  Mass 

FIRST  CLASS  LAUNDRY  rMlUOVCI,  IVldbi. 
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In  a  school,  what  terms  of  affection, 
And  expressions  of  joy  one  can  hear. 
On  the  left, —  "My  love,  no  objection 
And  "Oh,  cutey!"  close  in  the  rear. 


SMITH   y  MANNING.. 


ESSEX  STREET         -        -        -  ANDOVEK 


«b— B.  B.  TUTTLE— * 

FURNITURE  and  PIANO  MOVING 
and  GENERAL  JOBBING  a  0  0 

ANDOVER  OFFICE       *       .        18  PARK  STREET 
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And  before  one  comes  floating,  "Ah,  honey — " 
"She's  my  crush!"  is  heard  on  the  right; 
And  then,  in  the  distance,  "My  Bunny — !" 
"Oh,  sweetheart,  if  only  I  might." 


PAGE 

*Zbe  Caterers 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


B.  S.  COLE 

MUTTON,  LAMB,  VEAL,  POULTRY 
and  GAME, 


WHOLESALE   AND  RETAIL 


Stalls  13  and  15  Faneuil  Hall  Market    -    BOSTON,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Louise  S-  Goldsmith  &-  Co. 


PICTURE  FRAME  and  GIFT  SHOP 

ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


LOUISE  S.  GOLDSMITH  ARTHUK  G.  CLARK 

III 


''Where  are  the  seniors?"  the  new  girl  said, 
"With  their  airs  and  their  manners  and  graces; 
As  yet  I've  seen  none,  for  I've  always  been  led 
To  think  you  could  tell  from  their  faces." 


COBB,  BATES  &  YERXA 
COMPANY 


Importers  and 
....Grocers.... 


Schools,   Clubs,    Hotels    and   Public  Insti- 
tutions Supplied  Upon  Most 
Favorable  Terms 


222     SUMMER    STREET     (Wholesale  only) 

ALSO  AT 

56  to  61  SUMMER  STREET 

6  and  8  FANEUIL  HALL 

89  CAUSEWAY  STREET 

and  274  FRIEND  STREET 
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"Oho!"  said  the  old  girl,  "you  don't  know  them  yet; 
But  just  wait  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
And  you'll  see  on  each  door  a  huge  sign  —  not  "to  let," 
But  "Psychology,  don't  enter  here!" 


GYMNASIUM  SUITS  SWIMMING  SUITS 

JUMPER  BLOUSES 
CORDUROY  HOCKEY  SKIRTS 

FOR  LADIES,  MISSES  AND  CHILDREN 

Made  in  the  most  correct  and  approved  style  for  physical  exercise. 
Manufactured  under  perfect  sanitary  conditions  and  bearing 
the  Consumers'  League  Labels 


Columbia  Gymnasium  &  Bathing  Suit  Co. 

1 45  South  Street     -  Boston 


Better  than  Coffee 
Richer  than  Coffee 
Seven- Eights  Coffee 


Have  you  ever  tried  a  poem  to  write? 

First,  sit  down  and  think  with  all  your  might; 

Then,  write  your  ideas  and  give  it  with  glee 

To  the  teacher,  who  marks  it  with  a  great  big  black  "D!" 


Distinctive 
Footwear 


WINTER 


[For 
Women 


$4.00  to  $10.00 


DRESS  SHOES,  EVENING  SLIPPERS, 
SKATING  BOOTS,  GYMNASIUM  SHOES, 
WATERPROOF  WALKING  BOOTS 


For  all  possible  occasions  we 
supply  the  correct  footwear 


Thayer,  McNeil  &  Hodgkins 

47  Temple  Place         15  West  Street 
BOSTON      .      .  MASSACHUSETTS 
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FOR  MANY  YEARS  WE  HAVE  MADE 

GYMNASIUM 


SUITS 

For  many  Public  and 
Private  Schools.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  samples  of  Mater- 
ials and  Quote  Prices 
if  Desired. 


R.  H.  STEARNS  C&  CO 

Tremont  Street  and  Temple  Place 

BOSTON 
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THE  ABBOT  GONG 
On  cold  mornings  when  I'm  sleepy, 
And  I  feel  just  sort  of  creepy, 
I  hear  a  noise.    "Good  gracious,  'tis  the  bell! 
I  know  I  shall  be  late 
For  'tis  always  just  my  fate! 
I  wonder  why? 
 I  wonder  why?"  

THE  METROPOLITAN 

Attfcmier  a  (Eattbtj  Btatt 

 HEADQUARTERS  FOR.  

High  Grade  Chocolates 

HOME  MADE  FOOD  OF  ALL  KINDS 


INTELLIGENCE  OFFICE 

MISS  DODSON,     j£>     42  Main  St.,  ANDOVER 

JOHN  STEWART 
Cleaning  and  Pressing  Garments 

SHOES  SttlNED 

P.  O.  AVENUE       &        0       ANDOVER,  MASS. 

J.  H.  PLAYDON,  FLORIST 

3St0B*a,  (BarnattflnB,  Utolrta  anil 
GUjrgHantfjmuma  attr  ^perailttea 

PLANTS  AND  CUT  FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

STORE  ARCO  BUILDING   .  .  .  .       TEL.  105-3 

GREENHOUSES,  FRYE  VILLAGE       -  -  -     TEL.  109-11 
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About  noon-time  I'll  relate, 

I  am  always  in  a  state; 

For,  alas,  I  never  want  to  go  to  classes. 

Then's  the  time  I  hate  to  hear  it; 

It's  the  time  I  always  fear  it. 

I  wonder  why? 

I  wonder  why? 


"A  FRIEND 


jS^ 'Designers.  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 

^Electric,  Gas  and  Oil, 


W^inMins^E?Bostoiv;Mas$.« 


SKOWHEGAN  JERSEY  CREAMERY.. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF   AND   DEALERS  IN 

SEPARATED,  PASTEURIZED,  SWEET 
CREAM,  AND  CREAMERY  BUTTER 


SKOWHEGAN 

IX 


MAINE 


When  the  last  harsh  note  has  rung, 

And  when  all  my  work  is  done, 

I  begin  to  think  of  having  midnight  spreads 

It's  the  time  I  love  to  play, 

Instead  of  in  the  day. 

I  wonder  why? 

I  wonder  why? 

T.  A.  HOLT  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

DRY  GOODS 

AND 

GROCERIES 

BASEMENT  OF  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  ANDOVER 


WALTER  I.  MORSE 
jgalgr  tit  Ijarfthtarg 

Cutlery  and  Cordage,  Horse  Clothing,  Farming  Tools, 
Window  Glass,  Paint,  Brushes,  Etc. 

MAIN   STREET,       ANDOVER,  MASS. 

BENJAMIN  BROWN 
BOOTS  and  SHOES  for  LADIES 

MAIN  STRLLT,  ANDOVLR,  MASS. 
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So  the  bell  goes  on  a-ringing, 
And  the  years  go  by  a-bringing 
Happiness  to  all  the  Abbot  girls. 
Every  day  it  gives  a  warning; 
It  wakes  you  every  morning. 
I  wonder  why? 
I  wonder  why? 

D.  E.  B. 


IS  THE  RIGHT 
PLACE  TO  GO 
FOR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS 


MAIN  STREET,  NEAR  MORTON 
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G.  H.  Valpey  E.  H.  Valpey 

...Established  1866... 


VALPEY  BROTHERS 

Meats,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Canned  Goods,  etc. 

TEA  AND  COFFEE 
CREAMERY  BUTTER  IN  5-LB.  BOXES 
PRINT  BUTTER 

No.  2  Main  Street  -  -  Andover,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

KodaK  and  PKoto  Supplies  %?*  Expert  Bicycle  Repairing 

H.  F.  CHASE        >       J>       Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 


J.  E.  WHITING 
«*  Jeweler  and  Optician 

Andover  Souvenir  Spoons..  ..Abbot  School  Pins 

MAIN  STREET      -      ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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BUCHAN  &  FRANCIS 
Qpbolsterers 

AND  FURNITURE  DEALERS 
Goods    Stored,    PacKed    and  Shipped 

1 0  PARK  STREET,  ANDO VER 


ALBERT  W.  LOWE 


Pharmacist 

Press  Building,  Main  Street 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


All  kinds  of  FRUIT  in  their  Season 

Fancy  and  Plain  Biscuits 
Potted  Meats  and  Fish 

Nuts,  Figs,  T)ates,  Olives 


/.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO. 

XIV 


INSURANCE  OFFICES 

Bank  Building,  Andover,  Mass. 


FIRE 

LIFE 

PLATE  GLASS 

AUTOMOBILE 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 

TEAMS'  LIABILITY 

BURGLARY  &  THEFT 

STEAM  BOILER 

PHYSICIANS'  DEFENCE 
AUTOMOBILE  LIABILITY 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 


THE  ANDOVER  BOOKSTORE.. 

ESTABLISHED  1809 


Headquarters  for  School  Supplies 

Most  complete  line  this  side  of  Boston  in  Books 
and  Stationery  of  all  kinds.  Crepe  and  Tissue 
Papers,  Andover  Photographic  Souvenirs,  Weekly 
and  Monthly  Periodicals,  Etc  

Branch    Store    at    the  Academy 


ANDOVER  PRESS  BUILDING         .  ANDOVER 


ffieiwj  a  Senior 


"  Oh  !  it's  nice  to  be  a  senior," 

Say  the  girls,  before  they're  there. 

But  Oh  !  if  they  could  only  know 

The  way  we  tear  our  hair  ! 

When  the  holidays  draw  nigh, 

Then  our  troubles  pile  up  high, 

And  it's  cram,  cram,  cram, 

For  there  comes  a  psych  exam, 

And  if  anyone  should  fail 

Well,  no  teasing  would  avail — 

We  come  back  and  plod  ahead 

Doing  ethics  in  its  stead. 

Then  there  comes  the  fateful  day 

When  we  give  the  senior  play. 

The  Senior  Essay  next  approaches 

On  which  Commencement  day  encroaches( 

That  gladdest  day  of  all  the  year, 

That  the  girls  all  hold  most  dear  ; 

For  it  means  to  us,  you  see, 

That  from  study  now  we're  free. 
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FRANK  E.  GLEASON 

DEALER  IN 

COAL,  WOOD,  HAY   and  STRAW 

MILL  WOOD  FOR  KINDLINGS 


CARTER'S  BLOCK  -  -  MAIN  STREET 

ANDOYER,  MASS. 


...PARK  STREET  STABLES... 

W.  H.  HIGGINS,  Proprietor 


Carriages  Furnished  for  all  Occasions 

A  First-Class  Livery,  Sale  and  Boarding  Stable 

New  Brake  for  Pleasure  Parties 

Fine  Hacks  for  Weddings  and  Funerals 


PARK.  STREET  -   AN  DOVER 
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Lewis  T.  Hardy  Joseph  F.  Cole 

...HARDY  &  COLE... 

ESSEX  STREET,  ANDOVER 


Eumbrr  Scalers 


Box  Making,  Planing,   Sawing  and  Matching 
Done  to  Order 


KINDLING  WOOD    BY  THE  LOAD 

XIX 


Gbe  Serena&e 


It  was  the  time  when  north  winds  blow^ 
And  the  silvery  moon  seems  never  to  shine^ 

The  ladies  of  Abbot  Academy,  all 
Had  gone  to  bed  at  half-past  nine. 

The  village  clock  struck  a  solemn  twelve^ 
With  a  dash  each  maid  was  up  to  see 

This  strange,  unusal,  masculine  sound, 

And  cried  to  her  mate,  "  What  can  it  be  ?" 

Then  thrilled  with  excitement  they  gaily  resolved 
To  wrap  up  in  blankets  and  spite  of  the  cold, 

To  hark  to  the  first  serenade  of  the  year, 

From  Andover  boys,  by  the  darkness  made  bold. 

Into  the  night  came  college  songs 

Each  eager  girl  put  out  her  head 
And  listened  'til  they  sang,  "  Good  night," 

Then  with  a  sigh  returned  to  bed. 
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(£6gar  Gllen  Poe 

Literature  is  a  field  of  thoughts,  some  great,  some  small, 
some  original  and  some  otherwise;  but  all  waiting  with  eager- 
ness to  be  examined,  criticised,  and  made  use  of  by  the  lovers  of 
books.  Some  thoughts  seem  merely  to  be  detached  ideas 
sprinkled  here  and  there  showing  no  particular  motive  for  their 
origin,  and  though  these  may  prove  interesting,  still  they  are  not 
nearly  so  appealing  as  the  ones  which  set  forth  the  feelings  that 
prompted  them,  and  portray  the  character  and  emotions  of  the 
author. 

In  expressing  this  individuality  of  thought,  Edgar  Allen 
Poe  exceeds  all  other  poets,  and  he  exceeds  them  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  is  always  treated  apart  from  other  writers.  His  life 
was  sad,  and  his  poetry  was  sad  accordingly.  A  mysterious 
element  is  seen  in  his  character  which  shows  constantly  in  his 
works,  and  his  wild  despair  at  times  of  trouble  is  brought  out 
vividly  in  some  of  his  poems.  Again  we  find  a  fascinating  sweet- 
ness of  melody  in  that  which  he  wrote  when  his  mind  was  at 
peace. 

But  these  times  were  seldom,  for  his  life  on  the  whole  was 
one  long  stretch  of  sorrow  and  waywardness.  Born  in  Boston, 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  forty  years  which  he  lived  in  the 
South,  and  the  Southerners  claim  him  with  pride.  Poe's  parents 
were  both  actors,  but  since  they  died  early  in  life,  the  little  dark 
haired  boy  with  his  deep,  serious  black  eyes  was  adopted  by  a 
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wealthy  planter  of  Richmond.  He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, and  showed  quick  perception  in  all  of  his  studies,  as  well 
as  a  brilliant  imagination.  But  his  spirit  was  very  sensitive, 
and  when  he  became  older,  he  quarreled  several  times  with  his 
hot-tempered  foster-father,  and  finally  left  his  home  in  Virginia 
to  earn  a  living  by  writing.  Shortly  afterward  he  married  his 
beautiful  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm,  and  when  she  died  a  few  years 
later,  from  poverty  and  illness,  his  heart  was  nearly  broken.  In 
order  to  forget  his  great  grief  he  acquired  the  habit  of  morphine, 
and  he  was  under  the  influence  of  this  drug  when  some  of  his 
best  productions  were  written. 

As  a  story  writer  Poe  is  unequaled.  His  stones  are  filled 
with  a  wierd,  mysterious  atmosphere  of  uncertainty,  which  tan- 
talizes while  it  fascinates  the  reader.  Nothing  is  more  delight- 
ful than  to  become  entangled  in  one  of  the  complicated  mazes 
with  which  Poe's  tales  abound,  and  then  be  lifted  swiftly  and 
surely  out  of  it  by  the  master  hand  of  the  author.  It  was  with 
this  form  of  writing  that  Poe  originated  the  modern  detective 
story  which  has  become  so  popular  in  later  times.  The  horrible 
seems  to  have  appealed  strongly  to  Poe  in  his  hours  of  unhappi- 
ness,  and  the  more  gruesome  he  could  make  a  story,  the  better 
it  appears  to  have  suited  him.  His  stories  are  filled  with  mur- 
ders, crime,  and  wickedness.  He  paints  the  world  in  its  blackest 
colors  during  his  hours  of  despair,  and  refuses  to  show  any 
good  in  anybody. 

At  other  times,  when  his  mind  was  restless  and  his  imagin- 
ation active,  he  was  interested  in  the  super-natural,  and  he  chills 
the  heart  with  vague  and  awful  stories  of  ghosts  and  spirits. 
His  moodiness  seems  to  have  pictured  to  him  all  manner  of 
strange  and  fantastic  forms  which  he  causes  to  deal  in  the  af- 
fairs of  human  beings  with  little  discrimination  as  to  justice 
or  right.  Poe's  tales  contain  no  moral,  nor  do  they  have  any 
particular  virtue,  but  though  they  are  filled  with  much  that  is 
horrible  and  ghastly,  still  they  never  lack  a  certain  sense  of  re- 
finement. 

As  a  critic,  Poe  was  prejudiced  and  unfair  in  many  cases, 
and  in  this  branch  of  work  his  irritable  spirit  was  brought  out. 
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He  took  this  manner  of  avenging  himself  on  many  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  except  for  the  value  of  the  excellent  composition 
found  in  these  criticisms,  they  are  utterly  worthless.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  had  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter,  Poe 
made  a  remarkably  good  critic,  and  showed  wonderful  discern- 
ment. It  was  he  who  first  recognized  the  genius  in  Hawthorne, 
and  moreover  praised  it  highly,  thus  affording  the  young  novelist 
much  encouragement.  He  also  appreciated  Longfellow,  long 
before  that  poet  was  known  to  the  public,  for  he  was  always 
quick  to  see  the  beauty  of  any  true  poetry. 

Poe,  himself,  possessed  the  greatest  poetical  power  of  any 
American  writer.  His  poems  are  filled  with  perfect  harmony, 
whether  they  be  sad  or  otherwise,  and  most  of  them  contain 
a  beautiful  haunting  strain  which  is  found  in  no  other  poetry 
than  Poe's.  "The  Raven",  a  poem  which  alone  would  serve 
to  make  its  author  famous,  is  filled  with  this  mournful  melody. 
It  shows,  too,  a  heart  of  sadness  and  despair,  and  the  relent- 
less "Nevermore"  of  the  gloomy  messenger  indicates  that  the 
poet's  last  hope  has  left  him.  Hopeless  despair  shows  in  each 
musical  line,  and  Poe's  own  sad  life  may  be  seen  throughout  the 
poem.  In  the  beautiful  "Lenore"  we  find  the  image  of  the 
poet's  lovely  young  wife  whom  he  loved  so  passionately.  Her 
early  death  almost  drove  him  insane  with  grief  and  despair,  and 
now  in  his  midnight  watch  he  seems  to  hear  the  Raven  prophesy 
that  they  shall  meet  no  more.  A  terrible,  tense  feeling  pervades 
this  poem,  and  it  indicates  in  some  degree  what  must  have  been 
the  misery  of  that  unhappy  husband,  for  he  says  with  gloomy 
despair, 

"And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted — nevermore." 

Another  poem  which  Poe  is  noted  for  is  "The  Bells".  This 
is  an  entirely  different  style  of  poetry  from  "The  Raven"  and 
was  written  in  the  happier  days  of  Poe's  life.  It  is  almost  a 
song,  it  is  so  harmonious  and  musical,  each  syllable  slipping 
into  the  next  in  order  to  bring  out  the  effect  of  perfect  concord. 
It  is  nearly  possible  to  hear  the  different  bells,  they  are  so  vividly 
described,  from  the  mellow  wedding  bells  to  the  muffled  tolling 
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of  the  iron  bells.  Each  class  of  bells  stands  for  something 
different,  and  is  treated  accordingly.  The  silver  bells  are  those 
which  "tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle,  on  the  icy  air  of  night"  as  the 
happy  sleighing  party  skims  merrily  by.  The  golden  bells  ring 
out  joyfully,  telling  in  their  harmony  of  some  beautiful  wedding, 
and  proclaiming  with  their  mellow  notes  a  happy  future.  Then 
the  brazen  bells  clang,  instead  of  ringing,  and  freeze  the  heart 
with  terror  as  they  tell  the  awful  tale  of  a  fierce,  relentless 
fire.  But  in  the  iron  bells  the  poet  brings  that  sensation  of  mel- 
ancholy which  is  found  in  all  his  works. 

But  though  his  sadness  is  awe  inspiring  and  heart  rending, 
still  it  is  the  sad  poems  which  have  brought  Poe  fame,  and  the 
sad  poems  which  are  the  most  wonderful.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  Poe  wrote  from  his  heart,  and  since  sadness  lay  deeper 
in  his  heart  than  happiness,  themes  of  sorrow  came  the  most 
readily  to  his  pen.  The  magic  power  of  his  poetry  comes  from 
its  sincerity,  for  he  strongly  felt  everything  which  he  wrote. 
Moodiness  and  imagination  worked  together  to  produce  Poe's 
weird  tales,  and  for  the  time  being  he  almost  lived  with  the  very 
characters  which  he  created,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  their 
reality  to  us. 

Helen  Douglas  Milroy,  C.  P.,  1909 


0?e  ZHessage  Spoken  by  tE?e  Ctuger  at  tfye  £)ebication  of  tfye 
Sitting-room  ^ire=place 

Hear  what  the  gods  have  decreed,  oh  my  people;  a  favorable 
omen ! 

High  in  the  heavens  I  saw  the  signs  that  were  sent  by  immortals. 
Jupiter  looks  now  with  favor  upon  us  and  Vesta  is  gracious, 
So  from  her  blazing  hearth,  where  fire  has  ever  flamed  brightly, 
Pluck  now  a  brand  for  a  torch  and  kindle  with  reverence  the 
altar, 

From  which  shall  stream  in  the  future  the  blest  light  of  truth 
and  of  justice. 

This  is  the  will  of  the  gods  which  is  spoken  through  me  by  its 
augur ; 

So  listen  well  and  take  heed,  oh  my  people,  for  this  is  the 
purpose 

Sent  to  our  hearts  by  immortals ;  that  we  may  receive  from  them 
blessing. 

Madeleine  Burrage,  C.  P.,  ipn. 


tt^e  VOmbs 


Long,  long  ago,  when  people  first  lived  on  earth,  the  Winds 
were  four  huge  giants  who  lived  all  by  themselves  in  a  cold  dark 
cave  way  up  near  the  North  Pole.  These  four  brothers  were  the 
most  ferocious  and  powerful  giants  alive,  and  they  took  great 
delight  in  tormenting  the  people  who  lived  on  earth. 

Some  days  they  would  rush  down  from  the  North,  all  four 
together,  and  cause  as  much  destruction  as  they  possibly  could. 
Sometimes  they  blew  upon  the  seas  and  caused  great  floods; 
other  times  they  picked  up  houses  and  tossed  them  about  in  the 
air;  and  once  they  blew  a  whole  village  entirely  away. 

Now  the  people  on  earth  knew  that  if  this  state  of  affairs 
lasted  much  longer  there  would  be  nobody  left  alive,  so  they 
went  to  the  good  fairies  and  asked  their  help  in  fighting  the 
Winds.  But  the  fairies  said  they  could  not  kill  these  giants  as 
they  were  protected  by  some  evil  fairies;  still  they  promised  to 
do  whatever  they  could  to  cripple  the  brothers.  So  they  watched 
and  waited  until  they  found  out  that  they  could  take  away  the 
strength  of  all  the  Winds  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  to  that 
one  they  could  do  nothing  except  make  him  invisible.  Then 
they  set  to  work,  and,  by  their  magic  powers,  made  all  four 
giants  invisible,  and  took  away  the  courage  and  strength  of  three 
of  them. 

When  the  three  Winds  found  that  all  their  power  was  gone 
they  wandered  away  from  the  North,  and  one  went  to  the  East 
to  live,  another  went  to  the  West,  and  the  third  went  to  the 
South.  There  they  have  lived  to  his  day  and  have  always  been 
gentle  and  kind.  But  the  fourth  Wind  lives  in  his  cave  in  the 
North  and  is  still  as  fierce  as  ever.  He  still  comes  down  and 
does  great  damage,  and  sometimes  he  can  be  heard  roaring  and 
shrieking  as  he  used  to  when  all  his  brothers  were  with  him. 

Nora  Sweeney,  1912. 


Concerning  tfye  £)avs  of  Cong  Ctgo 


Long  before  anybody  came  to  this  earth  there  were  beautiful 
fairies  and  cupids  who  lived  in  the  green  forests.  There  were 
no  robbers  then :  Robin  Hood  was  not  born ;  there  were  no 
pirates;  this  was  long  before  Captain  Kidd;  and  all  the  fairies 
and  cupids  very  very  happy.  All  day  long  they  used  to  play  in 
the  shade  of  the  great  old  trees,  and  at  night  they  would  dance 
on  the  moss,  under  the  stars. 

Now  there  was  a  little  fairy  called  Sweetheart,  and  a  cupid 
whose  name  was  Love-me,  and  one  night  those  naughty  little 
things  stopped  dancing  on  the  soft  green,  and  slipped  away,  be- 
hind the  trunk  of  the  biggest  tree  in  the  forest,  and  then  —  what 
do  you  suppose  ?  Well,  Love-me  put  his  arms  tight  around  Sweet- 
heart, and  kissed  her.  Then  the  stars,  when  they  saw  it,  were 
so  shocked  that  they  drew  their  veils,  which  we  call  clouds,  over 
their  faces ;  all  but  one,  and  his  name  was  Mars.  When  he  saw 
Love-me  kiss  little  Sweetheart  again,  he  was  so  angry,  or  so 
jealous,  that  the  blood  all  rushed  to  his  head,  and  made  him  very 
red,  and  he  has  stayed  that  way  ever  since. 

When  Sweetheart  heard  her  mother  calling,  she  looked  up 
at  the  sky,  just  as  if  she  were  studying  the  stars,  and  when  she 
saw  how  red  Mars  had  grown,  she  grew  red  too,  although  she 
did  not  know  why. 

Love-me  was  watching  her  —  he  wondered  why  she  looked 
so  strange  —  he  had  never  seen  any  one  look  so  before.  But 
he  was  a  very  bright  cupid,  so  he  made  up  a  name  for  it,  and 
said,  "Why,  what  makes  you  blush,  Sweetheart?"  Then  she 
blushed  again,  and  when  all  the  other  fairies  came  running  up 
and  found  her  doing  it,  they  wanted  to  know  how,  and  all  the 
girls  in  the  world  have  been  doing  it  ever  since. 

Eleanor  Van  Tuyl,  ipu. 


(In  (gpisobe  of 


"Farewell,  Sister." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  which  told  of  youth, 
health  and  light  heartedness,  but  to  the  heart  of  the  old  man, 
lying  helpless  in  his  bed,  they  brought  a  quick  pain  and  to  his 
drawn  lips  came  a  low  moan. 

"Oh  my  son,  my  son,"  he  cried,  starting  involuntarily  from 
his  pillow.  "Has  it  then  come  to  the  parting?  Oh  why  must 
you  join  these  rebels,  to  become  one  of  them  —  a  traitor  to  the 
King  —  a  traitor  !"  and  overcome  by  his  emotion  he  fell  back, 
white  and  still. 

It  was  thus  that  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  found  him,  a  few 
moments  later,  when  she  came  in  after  bidding  farewell  to  her 
brother.  She  was  frightened  at  seeing  her  father  lie  there  so 
still,  and  running  to  him  she  rubbed  his  cold  hands  and  tried  to 
call  him  back  to  consciousness;  but  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  the  old  man  lay  with  his  eyes  closed  and  no  word  from 
Elizabeth  could  rouse  him. 

At  last,  when  the  grey  shadows  began  to  obscure  the  quiet 
figure  on  the  bed,  the  girl,  thinking  her  father  was  asleep,  stole 
softly  out  of  the  room  to  meet  her  brother  whom  she  heard 
returning. 

"What  news,  Brother?"  she  cried,  embracing  him  fondly. 

"The  greatest  possible,  sweet  Bess,"  he  replied.  "England 
is  no  longer  under  the  hand  of  a  tyrant.  Charles  Stuart  died 
today!" 

The  girl  held  up  her  hand  warningly,  "Hush,  dear  Brother," 
she  begged,  "do  not  let  our  father  hear;  'twould  kill  him." 

But  her  caution  came  too  late.  There  was  a  low,  sad  cry 
from  the  other  room  and  as  the  two,  hand  in  hand,  ran  to  the 
bed,  the  darkness  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  lighten  and  they 
saw  a  glorious  smile  soften  the  set  features  as  their  father  went 
forward  to  meet  his  King. 

Laura  Avis  Jackson,  ipio. . . 


Spring 


Oh,  spring  is  the  best  part  of  all  the  year, 

For  'tis  then  nature  wakes  anew, 
The  robin  carols  the  whole  day  long 
And  all  the  world  echoes  back  the  song 

That  he  sings  to  his  mate,  so  true. 

The  orchards  are  masses  of  whitest  bloom, 

And  the  sky  is  the  deepest  blue, 
Though  clouds  come  sometimes  to  hide  the  sun 
And  showers  too,  e'er  the  day  is  done, 

When  they  pass,  all  is  brightened  anew. 

And  spring  is  the  happiest  time  of  the  year, 
With  its  wealth  of  rich  prospects  in  view, 

And  the  world  is  so  bright 

That  all  hearts  are  made  light 

In  the  hope  that  their  dreams  may  come  true. 

Frances  Pray,  igu. 


£f?e  £anb  of  tfye  Birbs 


In  a  certain  country  I  have  many  friends  who  often  urged 
me  to  come  and  see  them  in  their  summer  homes.  This  year 
I  decided  to  make  the  round  of  visits,  so  I  set  out  early  in 
April  as  I  had  many  to  pay.  The  country  seemed  quite  de- 
serted, for  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  delicate  constitution 
and  spend  the  winter  in  the  south.  However,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  fine  spring  weather  brought  them  back  post  haste 
to  their  northern  homes.  They  were  pleased  to  see  me  and  proud 
to  be  able  to  show  me  about  their  estates  and  introduce  me  to 
their  ways  of  living. 

A  queer  thing  about  their  country  was  that  there  were 
no  noisy  cities ;  everything  was  in  the  wild  state :  there  were 
great  forests,  meadows,  scrubby  hill-sides,  tangles,  luxuriant 
swamps,  orchards,  streams,  ponds ;  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  out-of- 
door  conditions.  All  my  friends,  though  of  different  clans,  live 
an  out-of-door  life,  and  have  decided  preferances  as  to  the  kind 
of  places  for  an  abode:  therefore  there  are  so  many  varieties 
of  country.  There  are  strict  laws  in  regard  to  the  lands  and 
water.  For  instance,  the  forests  may  not  be  cut  down,  the 
lakes  and  ponds  are  not  to  be  wantonly  fished  out. 

The  possessors  of  this  beautiful  land  are  little  creatures 
anywhere  from  three  to  twenty  or  thirty  inches  long,  and  besides 
having  legs,  each  one  has  an  air  ship.  Since  they  are  thus  pro- 
vided with  air  ships,  there  are  no  contrivances  for  transporta- 
tion and  I  was  forced  to  content  myself  with  walking  from 
place  to  place. 

As  I  have  a  great  fondness  for  fishing,  I  spent  the  first 
few  days  in  the  company  of  Mr.  King  Fisher,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  the  South  by  way  of  New  York,  as  I  could  tell 
from  his  stylish  outfit.  He  certainly  looked  very  aristocratic 
in  a  broad  Elizabethan  ruff,  and  a  very  magnificent  head  dress. 
As  I  said,  Fisher  had  just  arrived  and  was  wholly  unsettled, 
since  he  had  decided  to  locate  this  year  where  the  fish  were 
plentiful.  Thereupon  we  hunted  trout  streams  continually  for 
a  week,  at  the  end  6f  which  he  had  found  what  suited  him  ex- 
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actly.  Much  of  the  time  I  observed  my  friend  to  be  lost  in 
reflection,  and  that  fact  and  his  new  clothes  made  me  suspect 
that  he  must  be  in  love.  So  after  a  very  enjoyable  fishing  trip 
with  this  young  dandy,  I  left  him  to  go  courting,  and  I  went  on 
my  way.  Old  friends  greeted  me  on  every  hand.  They  were 
very  busy  entertaining,  for  this  was  the  time  of  year  when  many 
travelers  passed  through  the  land.  Their  estates  were  open  to 
relations  near  and  distant,  acquaintances  and  even  strangers. 
Hotels  were  unheard  of  where  so  much  generosity  and  brotherly 
love  prevailed.  It  was  indeed  pleasant  to  make  new  friends 
among  these  interesting  transcients,  who  stayed  perhaps  a  few 
days  or  even  a  month. 

I  soon  conformed  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  namely: 
rose  before  sunlight;  went  to  rest  at  twilight;  ate  when  hungry. 
Almost  everybody  got  up  in  the  morning  in  such  a  happy  frame 
of  mind  that  for  several  hours  the  air  was  filled  with  music. 
On  the  whole,  the  inhabitants  are  clever  at  house-building  and 
afford  a  new  home  every  year ;  they  are  their  own  workmen  and 
require  no  servants,  so  the  hours  are  not  all  leisure  hours. 
Music  is  a  great  pastime  and  concerts  are  given  every  evening 
free  to  all.  I  took  singing  lessons,  but  found  their  method  of 
teaching  rather  difficult. 

Peace  prevailed  generally,  but  despicable  characters  would 
appears  at  times.  Once  I  was  visiting  in  a  lovely  orchard.  My 
little  friend  House  Wren,  with  whom  I  was  staying,  was  defied 
at  his  front  door  by  a  big  bully  called  English  Sparrow.  House 
Wren  was  no  coward  and  boldly  protected  his  home.  The  spite- 
ful Sparrow  finally  retreated.  Such  ill-bred  fellows  as  these 
Sparrows  are  heartily  detested  and  play  no  part  in  the  social  life. 

During  my  stay  in  this  land,  it  was  often  difficult  to  find 
suitable  night  lodging,  so  various  were  the  conditions  and  tastes 
of  my  hosts.  My  last  visit  was  at  the  home  of  a  Maryland 
Yellow  Throat  in  a  swamp.  The  only  possible  bed  for  me  was 
a  stretch  of  large  tussocks  on  which  I  lay  down  and  slept.  The 
dampness  of  that  night,  however,  had  an  ill  effect  upon  me  and 
I  was  forced  to  leave  the  Land  of  the  Birds. 

Katherine  Ordway,  ipio 


CX  Social  Success 


For  days  had  his  life  been  made  a  burden  to  him.  What 
evil  genius  had  placed  him  in  any  such  position?  Not  for  one 
moment  would  Elizabeth  suffer  him  to  forget. 

"If  there's  one  thing,  Frank,  that  a  girl  hates,"  she  instructed 
the  victim,  "it's  to  have  a  boy  fan  her  in  a  lazy  way,  see — like 
this,  as  if  it  were  really  too  much  trouble.  But  don't,  for  pity 
sake — and  probably  that's  what  you  will  do, — make  such  a  whirl- 
wind that  everyone  of  her  short  hairs  stands  straight  up  on  end. 
And  if  it  should  come  into  your  head  to  do  such  a  rude  thing 
as  to  fan  yourself  instead !   I  had  a  partner  once  who  did  that — " 

"And  why  shouldn't  he  if  it  was  hot?"  demanded  Frank. 

"Oh  Frank!  be  sure  when  you  are  dancing  not  to  hold 
a  girl  too  tight;  they  hate  it.  But  you  needn't  hold  her  off 
either ;  that's  probably  what  you  will  do.  Oh,  and  whatever 
you  do,  Frank,  don't  make  her  do  all  the  talking ;  its  so  wearing ! 
Just  try  to  start  some  subject  once  yourself  —  boys  are  so  stupid 
about  that.  And  be  sure  you  get  her  enough  to  eat;  girls  hate 
to  have  you  bring  them  miserable  little  dabs  of  things." 

"Oh,  I  can  bring  'em  enough  to  eat  if  that's  all,"  returned 
Frank,  gloomily.  "I  don't  mind  about  that;  it's  the  everlasting 
talking.  What  in  thunder  do  girls  at  a  party  like  to  talk  about 
talk  anyway?"  And  at  the  awful  thought  he  grew  curiously  rigid 
in  his  arms  and  legs. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  anything.  But  Frank,  there's  another 
thing  a  girl  hates — " 

But  Frank  had  snatched  up  his  hat  and  was  off.  He  could 
stand  no  more. 

The  family  sat  up  to  receive  what  was  left  of  Frank  after 
the  horrors  of  that  festal  night.  But  what  was  that  jubilee  of 
whistling  on  the  front-door  step? 

"Well!"  they  gasped. 

"Well!"  returned  Frank,  superbly.  "What  are  you  all 
sitting  up  for?" 
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"And  the  talking,  how  about  that?"  asked  the  incredulous 
sister. 

"The  talking?    Oh  that's  easy  enough." 

And  then  Frank  told  them  how  he  had  done  it. 

"You'd  better  believe  I  was  scared  blue.  And  I  guess 
the  first  girl  saw  it,  and  was  laughing  at  me,  and  that  made  me 
mad.  And  so  with  the  next  one  I  just  pitched  in,  and  I  told  her 
everything  Elizabeth's  been  dinning  into  my  ears  this  last  week; 
told  her  just  what  girls  did  like  and  didn't,  and  how  they  liked 
to  be  fanned  and  held  and  fed;  and  she  was  just  as  interested — 
you  ought  to  have  seen  her.  And  she  said,  'You  must  have 
been  to  a  lot  of  parties  to  know  so  much  about  girls.'  But  I 
never  let  on,  and  I  talked  to  the  next  one  —  red  or  pink  or  some- 
thing she  had  on.  I  liked  her  best,  only  she  contradicted  every- 
thing I  said;  but  she  liked  it  just  the  same,  and  I  didn't  have  any 
trouble  at  all.  It's  just  as  easy  talking  to  girls !  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  pretend  you  know  a  lot  about  'em,  and  keep  saying 
to  'em,  'My  experience  is  that  a  girl  always  likes — '  " 

Corinne  Willard,  ipi  i. 


ignorance  Persus  tDtsbom 


"Where  ignorance  is  bliss  it  is  foil}  tc  bt  wise."  This 
saying  is  like  counterfeit  money,  it  appears  to  be  all  right,  but 
try  to  put  it  into  use  and  it  will  not  go  far.  The  remark  was 
probably  made  by  someone  who  had  been  suddenly  aroused  from 
a  state  of  blissful  ignorance,  and  was  too  stupid  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  situation.  It  was  certainly  not  intended  for  a 
maxim,  but  people  will  insist  upon  seeing  only  one  side  of  a 
question,  and  they  take  such  a  mistaken  view  of  life  that  they 
have  adopted  this  as  a  proverb,  so  we  hear  it  uttered  at  every 
opportunity,  especially  by  the  ignorant. 

Of  course  it  might  spare  us  some  chagrin  if  we  did  not  learn 
that  the  fresh  strawberry  ice-cream  which  we  had  enjoyed  so 
much  at  the  Church  social  was  made  out  of  pink  powder.  Still 
we  feel  afterwards  that  wisdom  in  that  case  would  have  been 
an  excellent  thing  and  might  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of 
discomfort.  A  man  may  spend  an  enjoyable  day  hunting  in 
some  strange  woods  and  be  very  much  surprised  and  delighted 
to  find  the  deer  so  plentiful.  Yet  when  he  is  discovered  at  his 
innocent  pleasure  by  a  government  game-keeper,  he  realizes  that 
a  little  knowledge  would  have  saved  a  number  of  dollars.  These 
are  some  instances  when  the  much  quoted  proverb  does  not  prove 
true. 

The  world  believes  in  advancement  and  not  in  remaining 
in  a  state  of  ignorance,  no  matter  how  pleasant  it  may  seem. 
Our  ancestors  were  happy  while  spending  their  time  on  the 
glorious  war  path  which  the  old  legends  tell  about  in  such  an 
enthusiastic  way,  but  it  was  not  folly  when  they  used  their  minds 
and  came  to  learn  something  better  than  fighting.  The  negro 
leads  a  care-free  life,  and  is  perfectly  content  in  his  ignorance, 
yet  what  one  of  us  would  be  willing  to  spend  our  lives  making 
palm  leaf  fans  in  Africa? 

It  certainly  is  far  better  to  be  above  the  plane  of  ignorance 
and  to  improve  the  mind  with  a  little  wisdom,  though  it  does 
bring  some  discontent.  The  more  we  learn,  the  more  we  realize 
how  much  this  world  has  to  offer,  and  how  little  of  its  know- 
ledge we  possess.  The  state  of  mind  is  undoubtedly  preferable 
to  that  of  blissful  ignorance  which  the  proverb  approves  of  so 
highly,  and  it  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of 
modern  times ;  for  ignorance  is  out  of  style. 

Helen  Douglas  Milroy,  C.  P.,  ipop. 


£r/e  Conely  ^isfyer--maib 


A  Maiden  stood  on  a  bare,  black  rock 
Which  looked  o'er  the  sea  and  sky, 
And  her  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  boundless  sea, 
Where  never  a  sail  went  by. 

Oh,  she  was  a  lonely  Fisher-maid, 
Whose  lover  was  lost  at  sea, 

And  she  crooned  to  herself,  as  she  stood  on  the  rock, 
"He  will  never  come  back  to  me" 

"How  happy  I'd  be  if  I  could  but  die, 

And  be  with  my  lover  so  dear." 

But  her  voice  was  drowned  in  the  roaring  waves, 

Not  even  the  gulls  could  hear. 

Then  the  maiden  lay  down  on  the  bare,  black  rock, 
And  slept  in  a  restless  way, 

And  the  dark  night  came  like  a  cloak  from  the  sea, 
To  cover  her  where  she  lay. 

And  while  she  was  sleeping  the  sea  rose  high, 
And  crept  up  the  black  rock's  side, 
Till  the  maiden,  unconscious,  was  borne  away 
On  the  bosom  of  the  tide. 

Oh,  she  was  a  lovely  Fisher-maid, 

Whose  dear  one  was  lost  at  sea, 

And  she  laughed  to  herself,  as  he  held  her  close, 

"Oh  my  love  has  come  back  to  me." 

Laura  Avis  Jackson,  ipio. 


Cfye  (Eombsv  Creasure 


''Colonel  Combsby  is  dead."  The  news  passed  from  lip  to 
lip,  till  by  evening  it  had  reached  the  farmhouses  up  Holly  Hol- 
low, and  over  behind  Indian  Hill.  For  generations  and  genera- 
tions the  Combsbys  had  lived  in  the  beautiful  old  white  house 
on  Townsend  Street.  Rumor  said  that  there  was  a  great  chest 
of  gold,  hidden  some  where  in  the  house,  which  would  some  day 
be  given  to  the  town  to  build  a  new  Town  Hall.  And  now  the 
last  member  of  the  Combsby  family  was  dead,  and  no  one,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  old  Colonel's  "man",  knew  the 
whereabouts  of  the  treasure.  The  old  Colonel  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  all  the  town,  but  this  "man"  was  always  looked  upon 
with  mistrust. 

At  the  first  call  for  volunteers,  Robert  Combsby,  then  a 
man  of  forty,  had  immediately  given  up  everything  and  gone 
to  serve  the  North  he  loved.  And  it  was  a  sad  day  indeed, 
when  the  news  came  back  to  Riverfield  that  he  had  received  a 
wound  in  the  brain,  which,  while  not  fatal,  would  render  him 
partly  insane  the  rest  of  his  life.  Since  the  war,  he  had 
lived  in  the  old  mansion  with  Silvanus  Tipps,  a  companion  of 
his  in  the  war,  whom  he  had  brought  home  with  him.  There 
the  two  lived ;  no  woman  had  graced  the  title  of  hostess  there 
for  many  a  day  and  the  Colonel  found  his  pleasure  in  helping 
the  townspeople,  telling  stories  and  tending  his  beautiful  old 
garden. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  funeral,  one  of  the  hottest  and  most 
sultry  September  ever  gave.  Every  one  for  miles  around  had 
come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  old  Colonel.  Quiet  Townsend 
Street,  with  its  quaint  old  houses  and  gigantic  elms  and  maples, 
was  lined  with  carriages  and  wagons.  For  the  poorest  farmer 
had  driven  miles  over  dusty  roads  with  his  wife  on  the  seat 
beside  him  and  the  family  on  boxes  and  bed  quilts  behind,  to  see 
the  Colonel  for  the  last  time.    Before  the  funeral,  the  men  had 
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gathered  at  the  post-office  while  the  women  over  under  the  trees 
by  the  pump  were  setting-  out  the  piles  of  fresh  bread  and  fried 
chicken,  for  in  a  quiet  little  town  like  Riverfield  even  the  funeral 
of  a  beloved  citizen  must  have  a  little  social  glimmer  to  it. 

In  spite  of  the  oppressive  heat,  they  had  all  driven  to  the 
cemetery,  but  now  that  the  funeral  was  over,  they  were  anxious  to 
be  getting  home.  Especially  since  for  an  hour  or  so  great,  black 
thunder-heads  had  been  piling  up  in  the  south  and  the  wind  had 
begun  to  rise.  Silvanus  Tipp,  in  a  long  black  coat  and  white 
gloves,  had  been  anywhere  and  everywhere  that  day,  directing, 
assisting  and  mourning,  until  even  the  most  suspicious  farmer 
had  been  persuaded  of  his  sincerity.  On  being  questioned,  he 
showed  great  surprise,  and  said  that  the  Colonel  had  never  men- 
tioned the  treasure,  but  he  said  he  agreed  with  them,  that,  had 
he  been  in  his  right  mind,  he  would  have  wanted  the  town  to 
have  it.  He  suggested,  however,  that  it  might  seem  more 
humane  not  to  begin  the  search  until  the  next  day,  when  he 
would  throw  open  the  whole  house  to  them,  he  said.  They  agreed 
to  show  the  Colonel  this  honor  and  one  by  one  and  in  groups  they 
drove  off. 

The  sun  set  in  a  sickly  yellow  light,  the  wind  turned  sud- 
denly cold,  and  the  great  storm  clouds  were  torn  aside  by  long 
jagged  streaks  of  lightning,  followed  by  peals  of  thunder.  In 
the  kitchen  of  the  Combsby  house  stood  Silvanus  Tipp,  looking 
out  into  the  darkness.  He  wore  a  long  water-proof  coat,  high 
boots  and  a  rubber  cap.  One  hand  rested  upon  a  box,  the  cor- 
ners of  which  were  bound  with  metal,  which  stood  upon  the  table 
at  his  side.  Gradually  the  storm  seemed  to  be  abating.  He  picked 
the  box  up  in  his  arms  and  as  cautiously  as  if  the  great,  silent 
house  had  ears,  he  unlocked  the  door  and  crept  down  the  steps 
It  seemed  as  if  the  wind  would  tear  the  box  from  his  arms,  but 
he  managed  to  make  his  way  up  the  street,  clinging  with  one 
hand  to  the  high  picket  fences  to  steady  himself.  At  the  end  of 
the  street,  he  turned  to  the  left  and  took  the  Holly  Hollow  road. 
At  length  he  reached  an  old  oak  tree  which  had  stood  for  years 
on  a  little  rise  of  ground  ?.  few  yards  from  the  road.  He  hastily 
dropped  the  box  into  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  tree,  and  had  just 
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turned  to  start  down  the  slope,  when  the  whole  world  seemed  to 
be  ablaze  with  fire,  and  while  the  glare  lasted  there  was  one 
terrific  peal  of  thunder,  and  the  sound  of  a  falling  tree.  Then 
all  was  silent  except  for  the  beating  of  the  rain,  for  the  same 
stroke  of  lightning  which  killed  Silvanus  Tipp  had  shattered 
the  old  oak  and  revealed  the  Combsby  treasure. 

Dorothy  Drake,  C.  P.,  ipop. 


CI  monologue 


Satan  the  speaker  (to  the  small  boy)  :  "Poor  boy,  doesn't 
your  back  ache?  I  should  think  it  would  with  stooping  over  to 
pull  the  weeds  out  of  that  big  garden.  I  wonder  why  your 
mother  doesn't  make  Michael  do  it.  And  she  only  gives  you 
five  cents  for  such  hard  work !  (  Horrors !  Poor  child,  you're 
abused.  Sit  down  and  rest  a  minute.  If  there  isn't  your  sister 
going  out  driving  with  that  young  man.  What's  that  she  called 
to  you?  'Be  a  good  boy  and  work  hard.'  That's  just  the  way. 
They  all  go  off  to  have  a  good  time  and  leave  you  to  drudge : 
Mother  at  the  concert — Joe  playing  base-ball — Father  in  town — 
even  Minnie  and  Kate  are  resting  up  in  the  attic.  They  don't 
have  to  work  such  blazing  hot  days.  And  now  Lulu's  gone 
out  driving.  It's  a  shame !  You  might  get  a  sunstroke,  too.  Go 
right  into  the  house,  my  boy,  and  get  a  drink  of  water.  And 
while  you're  in,  you  might  as  well  get  that  necktie  that  Joe 
made  you  give  him  back  the  other  day.  It's  in  his  top  drawer 
and  you  can  get  it  without  his  ever  knowing.  He'll  never  notice 
it's  gone.  Hi,  here  it  is — and  another  new  silk  one  beside  it. 
That's  twice  as  good — take  that  one.  You  might  as  well  try 
it  on  now  to  see  if  you  really  want  it.  Purple  is  becoming  to 
you,  isn't  it?  Go  and  look  at  yourself  in  Lulu's  long  mirror. 
Look  here !  Did  Lulu  ever  give  you  back  all  that  gum  she  took 
away  from  you?  There  was  almost  a  whole  package  left.  Prob- 
ably she  wanted  to  chew  it  herself.  Most  likely  she  put  it  in 
this  little  leather  box  on  the  dressing  table.  No?  Well,  pull 
out  the  drawer  then.  It's  under  those  ribbons.  Oh,  pull  them 
out — you  can't  find  anything  in  such  a  mess — pull  everything 
out.  Ho-ho,  what's  that  black  spiky  thing?  That's  just  what 
you  want  when  you  play  bandit.  Tear  off  those  spangles  and 
the  soft  stuff  and  that  hairpin.  That  looks  fine.  Fasten  it  on 
your  head  by  tying  around  that  handkerchief  with  the  red  dots 
on  it.  Now  all  you  need  is  a  red  sash  and  you'll  be  a  real  live 
bandit.   Lulu  must  have  one  somewhere.   Look  in  that  chiffonier. 
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Not  under  that  pile  of  shirt-waists?  Pull  them  out,  boy!  How 
can  you  expect  to  find  anything  if  you  don't  hunt.  Ha,  what 
is  that  red  thing.  Only  silk  stockings?  Never  mind.  They'll 
make  a  good  sash.  Now  just  get  that  long  carved  ivory  paper- 
cutter  out  of  your  mother's  cabinet  and  you're  complete.  Pooh, 
what  if  she  did  say  not  to  touch  it?  Aren't  you  a  bandit?  They 
always  do  what  they're  told  not  to,  and  steal  and  lie  besides. 
You  wonder  if  they  ever  stole  pie?  Of  course  they  did,  boy. 
By  the  way,  Minnie  just  made  an  apple-pie  today.  Don't  you 
feel  faint?  You  need  some  nourishment  after  working  in  the 
sun.  What  if  Minnie  did  say  she'd  tell  your  father  if  you 
bothered  her  again?  You  haven't  any  father.  You're  a  wild 
bandit.  Everything  you  see  is  yours.  Charge  upon  the  kitchen ! 
Drive  out  that  tiger  that's  trying  to  rub  against  your  legs. 
That's  right,  give  her  a  good  slap,  too.  You  might  cut  her  head 
off  when  you  get  time.  Now  for  the  pie.  Never  mind  a  fork. 
Pretty  good,  wasn't  it?  Who  cares  if  it  did  get  on  Joe's  tie? 
Look  out — look  out — there,  it's  broken  and  all  the  milk  spilt 
on  the  clean  floor.  Never  mind,  bring  back  that  tiger  and  let 
her  lap  it  up.  Then  Minnie  will  think  she  pushed  the  pitcher 
over.  Pooh,  bandits  never  own  up.  I  hear  Minnie  coming. 
Run.  What  ripped?  Oh,  part  of  your  sash.  Torn?  Who 
cares?  Why,  you  could  cut  Lulu's  head  off,  if  you  wanted  to. 
Hey,  stop  running.  Here  come  your  mother  and  father  in 
the  front  door.  Just  time  to  skip  out  the  side  way  before 
Minnie  comes  in  from  the  kitchen.  Lost,  my  boy,  there's  Lulu 
and  that  young  man  coming  that  way.  Caught,  my  boy,  I 
repeat,  and  all  because  you  would  listen  to  me.  Now  you'll 
get  it.   Ha !  Ha ! 

Mary  Sweeney,  C.  P.,  ipn. 


Four  little  boys  were  sitting  on  the  back  steps,  their  favorite 
retreat  in  times  of  trouble. 

"  'Taint  no  fun  at  all  'thout  fire-crackers !"  remarked  Johnny. 

"No,  siree!"  responded  the  other  three  and  then  there  was 
silence. 

It  was  the  second  of  July  and  ruin,  or  in  other  words,  no 
hope  of  fire-crackers,  was  staring  four  despondent  beings  in 
the  face.  The  reason  for  this  dreadful  catastrophe  was  that 
the  mill  in  which  their  fathers  worked  had  shut  down  and  thus 
the  glorious  Fourth,  glorious  no  longer  in  their  eyes,  could  not 
possibly  be  celebrated  with  true  American  fervor. 

"Can't  we  git  even  some  little  crackers?" 

"Naw !" 

"Not  even  a  package  of  'em  by  runnin'  errands  or  somepin?" 
"Naw,  pa  needs  all  the  chink  he  kin  git  now  he  ain't  got 
no  work!" 

Again  silence  fell;  then  suddenly  Johnny,  the  ring  leader, 
spoke,  "Say!" 

The  effect  was  magical ;  instantly  three  little  bodies  straight- 
ened with  a  jerk  as  if  drawn  simultaneously  by  some  invisible 
cord. 

"Wot's  the  matter?" 
"I've  got  an  idea!" 

Johnny  had  an  idea!  !  !    Again  the  cord  seemed  to  pull 
and  they  all  sat  up  a  little  straighter  if  possible. 
"Tell  us !" 

"Well,"  Johnny  looked  around  at  the  expectant  faces,  "you 
know  what  a  lot  of  them  black  hand  fellers  has  been  doin'  ?" 
"Yes!"  breathed  the  group  a  little  mystified.  ■ 
"Well,"  Johnny  replied,  after  a  pause  which  made  his  words 
all  the  more  effective,  "lessus  form  a  Black  Hand  Society  and 
git  some  money  out  o'  some  old  codger  who's  got  more'n  he 
needs !" 
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He  looked  around  inquiringly  to  see  how  his  idea  was  re- 
ceived among  his  fellows.  "Of  course/'  he  added  loftily,  "we 
can't  call  the  thing  the  Black  Hand  but  somepin  like  it  yer  know." 

"Aint  it  great!" 

"Johnny,  you're  a  corker!  !" 

"What'll  we  call  it?" 

"Um-m-m,  I  —  don't  —  know,"  mused  Johnny,  slowly  and 
everyone  racked  his  brain  to  find  a  suitable  name  for  the  new 
society. 

"Lessus  call  it  the  'White  Hand'!" 

This  unhappy  idea  was  firmly  and  forceably  vetoed. 

"Sounds  too  much  like  gurls"  was  the  scornful  reply,  and 
there  was  silence  while  everyone  waited  for  Johnny  to  make 
a  suggestion. 

"We  will  call  it,"  that  young  man  remarked  with  an  air 

of  finality,  "the  Red  Hand.    It  sounds  kind  o'  bloody  an  nice  an' 
Fourth  of  July-ey,  don  cher  think?" 
Apparently  everybody  agreed. 

Johnny  looked  around  with  approval.  "Now  for  business!" 
he  said.   "Who's  got  some  red  paint?" 

"I'll  snag  some  from  what  them  workmen  is  paintin'  old 
Smith's  house  with,"  volunteered  one  small  boy. 

"Good!"  applauded  Johnny.  "Beat  it!"  and  the  little  fellow 
darted  off  and  soon  returned  with  some  of  the  precious  fluid 
in  an  old  tomato  can. 

"Now,  what'll  we  say?" 

"We'll  say,"  remarked  Johnny,  "  Tut  a  dollar  (a  murmur 
ran  through  the  group;  a  whole  dollar!  !)  on  the  back  step 
ternite  or  be  reddy  for  somethin  orful!'  signed  the  Red  Hand, 
an'  then  we'll  paint  a  hand  down  in  the  corner." 

"But  who'll  we  send  it  to?" 

"I'll  tell  you  fellers  that  bye  an'  bye,"  replied  Jjohnny 
loftily.  "Run  out  in  the  road  and  git  that  piece  o'  paper  that's 
blowin'  around  out  there !" 

When  this  was  brought  he  wrote  the  note  and  painted 
a  most  realistic  red  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the  communication. 

"Listen,  fellers,  we'll  sent  it  to  Skin-Flint  Jones,  the  mean 
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cuss  who  wouldn't  let  us  play  ball  on  his  side-walk.    Pa  says 
he's  rollin  in  riches !" 
"Do  we  dast?" 

"Fraid-cat !"  jeered  Johnny,  and  the  others  held  their  peace. 

Evening  came,  and  about  nine  o'clock  four  excited  little 
boys  stole  forth  to  execute  their  plot.  Softly  they  ascended 
Skin-Flint's  steps  and  placed  the  missive  in  plain  sight,  ringing 
the  door  bell  and  hastily  fleeing  immediately  after  this  bold  deed. 

Hiding  in  some  near-by  bushes,  they  saw  Skin-Flint  come 
to  the  door,  and  pick  up  the  envelope  and  read  the  message. 

But  those  four  boys  would  have  been  very  much  surprised 
if  they  had  seen  what  old  Skin-Flint  did  then. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  sat  down  and  laughed  until  he  cried 
and  then  wiping  his  eyes  he  began  to  laugh  again,  all  of  which 
goes  to  prove  that  perhaps  he  was  not  as  Flint-ey  as  some  people 
imagined. 

"What  do  those  children  want  of  money?"  he  muttered, 
"What — "  and  then  his  eye  fell  upon  the  calendar  hung  by  his 
desk.  "The  Fourth,"  he  murmured,  "the  great  and  glorious 
Fourth!    What  a  good  time — !" 

A  few  minutes  later  he  rose  and  going  to  the  door,  opened 
it  and  placed  something  on  the  step. 

********* 

And  the  Fourth  was  Glorious  after  all,  for  the  Red  Hand 
Society  had  been  a  success. 

Madeleine  Barrage,  C.  P.,  191 1 


Editorials 


When  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  lectured  to  the  school 
and  friends  in  Davis  Hall  two  years  ago,  he  generously  re- 
turned the  checque  sent  to  him,  asking  that  it  might  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  something  beautiful.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  fit  a  special  sum  of  money  to  the  suitable  object;  and  there- 
fore the  matter  lay  by  until  a  very  fine  pair  of  Japanese  temple 
door-screens  of  the  17th  century  were  found,  and  bought  at 
once.  The  screens  are  38  inches  wide  and  68  inches  high.  The 
panels,  framed  in  black  lacquer,  are  of  single  pieces  of  sugi 
wood,  which  looks  like  cedar;  and  have  peacocks  and  peonies 
on  the  face,  with  the  back  decorated  with  chrysanthemums  and 
autumn  flowers.  They  will  be  hung  on  the  left  of  the  platform 
in  Abbot  Hall,  on  swinging  supports,  so  that  the  backs  may  be 
seen.  As  the  peacock  and  the  peony  are  symbolical  of  devotion, 
the  position  in  the  Hall  will  not  be  inappropriate,  and  will 
brighten  the  wall  to  which  so  many  eyes  are  drawn. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Macfarland,  (Daisy  Douglas)  who  has  been 
so  devoted,  energetic,  and  self-sacrificing  in  requesting  the  yearly 
contributions  from  some  of  the  Alumnae  for  the  Alumnae  Auxil- 
iary Fund  for  the  lectures,  thinks  that  the  matter  should  now 
pass  into  younger  hands,  and  that  the  task,  which,  however  gladly 
undertaken,  was  still  a  task,  should  be  continued  by  one  who 
knows  the  later  graduates.  We  cannot  express  the  gratitude 
which  we  all  feel  to  Mrs.  Macfarland,  who  has  been  the  medium 
of  such  great  benefit  to  the  school,  and  are  sure  those  who 
have  enjoyed  the  distinguished  speakers  who  have  come  to  us, 
will  be  glad  to  take  this  chance  of  giving  to  others  what  they 
have  so  received.  The  usual  givers  will  be  still  on  the  list,  but 
the  ranks  must  be  enlarged  and  filled  up  by  the  younger  ones. 
We  know  that  the  "old  girl"  who  appeals  for  this  object  will 
have  a  most  cordial  response. 

The  great  value  of  the  John-Esther  Art  gallery  has  been 
fully  appreciated  this  spring  during  the  exhibition  of  the  Wood- 
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bury  paintings.  It  is  indeed  a  rare  advantage  for  any  school 
to  be  able  to  see  fine  pictures  in  its  own  home,  and  also  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  a  town  of  the  size  of  Andover.  This 
has  been  the  first  exhibition  in  the  gallery,  and  without  doubt 
there  will  be  many  more  to  which  to  look  forward. 

Abbot  always  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  the  success  of 
her  girls  who  have  gone  to  College.  At  the  Abbot  luncheon, 
last  February,  several  very  interesting  little  talks  were  given 
by  the  old  girls  on  their  respective  colleges.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  come  into  closer  contact  with  the  colleges,  and  learn  to 
know  little  characteristic  things  about  them  which  we  could 
never  learn  from  catalogues.  The  horizon  of  Abbot  is  broadened, 
for  through  the  old  girls  we  learn  to  know,  at  least  by  name, 
the  brilliant  men  and  women  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their  col- 
leges. We  rejoice  in  the  good  reports  which  are  constantly 
coming  back  to  us,  and  we  feel  almost  as  if  we  were  benefactors 
of  the  colleges,  when  we  send  to  .them  studious,  well-prepared 
girls. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time" — and  pleasure  and 
good  intentions  and  good  habits  and  almost  everything  worth 
while.  It  is  the  easiest  habit  in  the  world  to  acquire,  and  that 
is  because  it  is  a  bad  one.  A  good  habit  always  is  hard  to  form, 
but  a  bad  one — and  especially  that  of  putting  off  little  duties — 
why,  it  just  forms  itself!  Who  is  there  who  hasn't  sometime 
let  something  go  until  tomorrow  ?  But  wise  people,  who  don't 
put  things  off,  know  that  you  never  can  do  anything  tomorrow, 
because  tomorrow  never  comes.  It  is  always  today.  Then  sud- 
denly comes  a  time  when  you  just  have  to  do  it.  How  in  the 
world  are  you  going  to  find  the  time?  With  that  thought  comes 
the  most  dreadful  "gone"  feeling,  which  doesn't  leave  until  you 
have  hurried  and  done  the  bothersome  duty  somehow.  But  you 
always  have  to  put  off  something  else  to  make  time  for  it,  so 
you  are  exactly  as  badly  off  as  before.  Book-reports  and  darn- 
ing and  letter- writing  are  some  of  the  most  annoying  things 
to  leave  until  tomorrow,  for  they  are  sure  to  pop  up  at  the 
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busiest  time.  The  worst  of  procrastination,  though,  is  that  after 
a  while  you  become  quite  cheerful  about  it  and  are  so  satisfied 
with  the  good  intention  that  you  can  set  the  actual  deed  aside 
with  an  "Oh,  well,  I  really  did  mean  to!"  It  saves  a  great  deal 
of  worry  and  nervous  strain  to  look  at  it  that  way,  and  the 
people  who  can  take  that  view  of  it  are  to  be  envied — and  avoided. 

There  are  certain  very  good  English  words  which  are  sadly 
misused  these  days.  Nobody  has  any  objection  to  "well"  and 
"why"  in  their  proper  places,  but  their  proper  places  are  not 
at  the  beginning  of  recitations.  Unfortunately  this  is  their 
favorite  position  at  present.  It  is  the  same  with  "say"  and 
"listen",  which  are  supposed  to  be  necessary  at  the  beginning 
of  sentences  in  order  to  attract  people's  attention.  Then  there 
is  the  phrase  "good-looking",  which  is  used  to  describe  every- 
thing from  a  hat  to  the  moon,  and  when  "good-looking"  cannot 
be  squeezed  in,  "perfectly  dear"  or  "just  too  sweet"  do  beauti- 
fully.   "Fine"  is  another  poor,  abused  word. 

"How  are  you  feeling  to-day?"  some  one  asks.  "Oh,  I'm 
fine,"  is  the  correct  reply.  "Did  you  have  a  good  time?"  "Oh, 
yes,  fine!"  So  they  go  on — these  poor  words — twisted  and  dis- 
torted to  fit  places  they  never  were  intended  to  fit,  until,  when 
they  are  quite  worn  out,  someone  mercifully  discovers  a  new 
set  to  take  their  places. 

Often  the  girls  do  not  go  into  things, — basket-ball,  song- 
writing  and  Field-day — because  of  their  lack  of  self-confidence. 
That  is  not  the  only  reason  for  their  keeping  out  of  such  things, 
but  it  is  a  large  one.  If  a  girl  is  asked  why  she  does  not  try 
for  the  hockey  team,  she  says  she  knows  that  she  couldn't  make 
it.  It  is  the  same  with  other  things.  Girls  say  they  cannot 
write  a  ballad,  a  sonnet,  a  nonsense-rhyme  or  a  toast,  but  when 
they  really  have  to,  they  find  that  it  is  not  hard  at  all.  They 
miss  a  great  deal  in  this  way  and  also  make  it  much  harder  for 
others.  If  they  would  only  have  confidence  and  believe  every- 
thing to  be  possible  until  it  is  positively  proven  impossible,  they 
would  have  a  much  happier  time  and  be  more  useful  and  popular 
members  of  the  school. 
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Spring  is  the  happiest  time  of  the  year.  Nature  has  just 
waked  up  from  a  long  winter's  sleep,  and  feels  so  refreshed  and 
good-natured  that  she  puts  on  all  her  newest  and  loveliest  clothes, 
and  does  her  best  to  make  everybody  else  happy  too.  But,  Oh! 
how  hard  it  is  to  study,  when  the  world  is  so  beautiful,  and 
how  that  last  period  in  the  afternoon  does  drag!  But  the  bell 
rings  at  last,  and  the  girls  are  free !  Doors  open  and  shut,  and 
the  click  of  heels  and  patter  of  tennis  shoes  are  heard  in  the 
corridors.  Down  the  stairs  they  run,  stopping  in  the  office  just 
long  enough  to  report,  and  then  come  out  into  the  fresh,  beautiful 
afternoon.  Some  start  for  the  tennis  courts,  swinging  their 
rackets  and  bouncing  the  balls  as  they  go.  Another  group  wan- 
ders leisurely  off  in  the  direction  of  the  grove,  carrying  sofa- 
pillows  and  books.  Two  or  three  are  starting  off  on  horse-back, 
and  the  rest  are  gathered  around  to  say  good-bye.  One  energetic 
group  is  bound  for  a  long  cross-country  walk  over  the  fields  and 
through  the  swamps  for  the  long-stemmed  violets  that  grow 
down  close  to  the  water.  At  half-past  five  they  come  straggling 
in,  tired  and  warm  but  very  happy ! 

The  observation  of  birds  is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment. 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  a  place  like  Andover,  to  go  far  a-field  in 
order  to  see  and  hear  them.  A  beautiful  song  may  even  come 
thrilling  through  the  window  of  a  recitation-room.  While  the 
greater  number  of  girls  hear  the  sound  with  indifference,  or  not 
at  all,  to  the  bird-lover  it  means  that  a  yellow  warbler  is  flitting 
about  in  the  trees  outside,  and  the  sound  brings  a  longing  for 
out-of-doors. 

While  walking  along  a  quiet  street,  the  watchful  observer 
may  discover  a  saucy  oriole,  tilting  on  the  lofty  boughs  of  an 
elm  or  perhaps  a  tiny  redstart  perching  quite  near  at  hand  in  a 
pear-tree.  Nut-hatches  are  common  and  very  interesting  birds 
to  watch  as  they  busily  hop  along  the  trunk  and  branches  of  trees 
in  search  of  the  insects  which  are  their  food.  Probably  many 
girls  would  be  surprised  if  they  knew  that  in  the  spring  they 
might  often  see  a  brilliant  scarlet  tanager  with  his  modest  olive- 
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green  mate  flying  about  in  the  grove.  A  very  little  trouble  will 
discover  many  more  interesting  birds,  and  each  new  find  will 
prove  a  greater  pleasure  than  the  former  ones. 

Something  should  be  said  of  the  efficient  way  in  which  the 
girls  give  the  news  at  dinner.  They  seem  to  be  interested  them- 
selves  in  what  they  are  saying  and  to  be  trying  to  make  the  news 
interesting.  It  is  a  real  advantage  to  have  the  important  events 
of  the  day  given  in  this  way.  Many  girls  for  whom  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  time  to  read  the  newspapers  may  learn  a  great  deal 
by  paying  attention  to  this  short  review. 

Draper  Hall  has  now  been  occupied  for  eighteen  years,  and 
while  in  almost  every  respect  it  is  singularly  fresh  and  new- 
looking,  the  improvement  in  plumbing  arrangements  during  that 
time  has  made  the  trustees  feel  that  all  the  present  fixtures  should 
be  taken  out  and  the  partitions  altered  for  greater  convenience 
and  more  entrance  of  light  and  air.  Inspection  by  the  state 
expert,  and  by  our  own  engineer  more  frequently,  has  kept 
everything  entirely  wholesome,  as  our  good  health  shows;  but 
the  modern  bath-room  with  its  fresh  white  tub  and  little  wood- 
work is  an  additional  inducement  to  neatness,  and  the  change 
will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  comfort  of  the  household.  Porcelain 
tubs,  open  plumbing  everywhere,  with  the  best  modern  arrange- 
ments, will  make  the  system  quite  perfect. 
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On  Saturday,  January  23,  Miss  Keyes  lectured  on  white.  She 
read  us  two  poems;  one,  a  part  of  "The  Children's  Crusade",  about 
a  leper  and  how  the  whiteness  of  his  disease  seemed  the  whiteness 
of  purity  to  a  child;  the  other,  a  short  poem,  telling  the  story  of  a 
black  heart  that  finally  became  white.  She  spoke  of  white  in  rela- 
tion to  colors,  how  it  defines  or  obscures  them,  and  showed  us  many 
different  shades  of  white  in  pictures,  flowers,  pottery  and  cloth.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  see  that  even  different  shades  of  white,  as 
well  as  of  colors,  are  inharmonious. 

Saturday  afternoon,  February  13,  we  enjoyed  hearing  an  old 
Abbot  girl,  Miss  Anna  Dawes,  daughter  of  Senator  Dawes.  She 
told  us  of  the  eleven  presidents  she  has  known,  from  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  She  spoke  especially  of  Lincoln,  of  the  enthusiasm 
upon  his  election  and  the  disappointment  at  his  awkward  first  ap- 
pearance, and  of  the  great  sorrow  at  his  assassination.  Many  of 
the  presidents'  wives,  too,  she  knew,  and  she  gave  us  many  pictures 
from  the  busy  lives  of  the  ladies  of  the  White  House. 

February  27,  we  heard  Professor  John  Tyler  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege again.  He  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  a  healthy  body  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  good  brain.  Far  more  nervous  energy  and  power  is 
wasted  daily  than  should  be,  he  said,  and  told  us  to  remember  that 
health  comes  in  through  the  muscles  and  flies  out  through  the 
nerves. 

On  March  13,  Miss  Holton  spoke  on  the  art  of  story-telling  to 
children.  She  said  that  children  like  repetition  and  that  they  like 
to  have  ordinary  every-day  objects  do  marvellous  things.  She  told 
several  charming  fairy  stories  from  the  Spanish  Tales,  Hans  Ander- 
sen, and  the  Norse  Mythology. 

March  20,  Miss  Scoville  talked  about  "The  Monk  and  the 
Scholar".  She  gave  a  little  resume  of  the  history  of  the  church  up 
to  the  twelfth  century,  and  then  told  about  the  two  men  who  best 
represented  that  century,  St.  Bernard,  the  monk,  and  Abelard,  the 
scholar.  St.  Bernard  founded  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  Abelard  was 
one  of  the  great  teachers.  He  had  a  school  in  Paris,  but  was 
driven  out  of  that  city  and  went  to  live  alone  in  the  forest.  But 
his  scholars  loved  him  so  that  they  followed  him  and  established 
a  great  school  there  in  the  forest.  Abelard's  teachings  are  still 
studied. 
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April  24,  Professor  Moorehead  told  us  about  the  Lewis  and 
Clarke  expedition.  Our  government  sent  them  to  explore  the  vast 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  we  had  just  purchased  from 
France.  They  followed  the  Missouri  river  up  to  its  source  and  then 
kept  on  westward  till  they  reached  the  Pacific.  The  real  success 
of  their  expedition  was  due  to  an  Indian  woman  called  the  Bird 
Woman,  who  guided  them  on  the  hardest  part  of  their  journey. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  fifty  men,  under  the  joint  command 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Professor  Moorehead  illustrated  the  route 
over  which  the}-  travelled  by  lantern  slides,  which  made  it  seem  real 
and  vivid. 

On  Saturday,  May  l,  Mrs.  Weil  read  the  "Servant  in  the 
House".  She  stated  at  the  beginning  that  she  should  not  interpret 
Manson  as  the  Saviour.  Her  remarkable  voice  brought  out  all  the 
characters  with  great  vividness,  especially  the  Vicar,  Robert,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Lancashire.  During  the  intermission  between  the 
third  and  fourth  acts,  Miss  Sanford  sang  "Little  Boy  Blue"  and  "You 
and  I",  and  Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Hall  played  a  duet  by  Debussy, 
"En  Bateau". 

On  Saturday,  May  22,  Miss  Eaton  recited  a  mediaeval  dra- 
matic poem  which  she  herself  had  translated  from  the  French  of 
"Marie  de  France".  It  was  full  of  the  glamour  of  romance  and 
the  spirit  of  perilous  adventure,  just  such  an  atmosphere  as  is 
found  in  the  tales  of  King  Arthur's  "Round  Table".  Indeed,  it 
was  very  similar  to  one  of  these  tales;  for  the  hero  came  to  Arthur's 
court  and  was  knighted  by  the  king,  after  which  he  helped  a  beautiful 
maiden  in  distress  and  won  her  hand  as  a  reward  for  his  prowess. 
The  rhythm  suited  the  feeling  of  the  poem  and  greatly  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

On  May  29,  the  English  classes,  assisted  by  the  Glee  Club, 
entertained   the  school. 

PROGRAM 

The  Silver  Bell,  by  Reinhold  Herman 

Glee  Club 

A  Dialogue — by  Nora  Sweeney,  (English  II) 

read  by   Charlotte  Gowing 

The  Worn  Doorsstep's  Story 

Ethel  Brownell,  (English  I) 

The  Red  Hand. 

'.Madeline  Burrage,  (College  English  I) 
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Rockin'  in  de  Win',  by  Neidlinger 

Glee  Club 

A  Fairy  Story 

Dorothy   Bigelow,    (English  III) 
Travels  of  a  Modern  Gulliver 

Laura  Jackson,  (English  IV) 
Quartet — The  Crimson  Twilight — by  Tooker 

Misses  Wright,  Smith,  Fowler,  and  Gillilan 
A  Popular  Fallacy  :  "Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  possibly 
do  to-day." 

Dorothy  Drake,   (College  English  II) 
A  Play  :  Just  a  Joke 

Beulah  McCarty,  (English  V) 
The  Clock,  by  Josephine  Sherwood 

Glee  Club 

Saturday,  June  5,  Professor  Joseph  N.  Ashton  spoke  to  the 
school  on  the  Spirit  and  Growth  of  Music  in  America. 


(Entertainments  anb  (Excursions 

This  year  the  Senior-Middle  play,  given  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  2,  was  taken  from  "David  Copperfield".  The  scene  was  at 
Miss  Betsy  Trotwood's.  All  the  parts  were  well  played,  being  taken 
by  the  following  girls: 

Miss  Betsy  Trotwood,  Marion  Sanford 

David  Coppertield,  Elizabeth  Wyer 

Mr.  Murdstone,  Edwina  Jarvis 

Miss  Jane  Murdstone,  Mildred  Todd 

Mr.  Dick,  Ruth  Murray 

Janet,  Marguerite  Faust 

Candy  was  sold  between  the  acts  by  the  A.  C.  A.,  and  after  the 
play  the  Seniors  gave  a  dance  to  the  whole  school. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  girls  went  for  a  sleigh-ride  by  moon- 
light on  Wednesday,  February  3. 

Most  of  the  girls  went  to  the  Phillips  Academy  Glee  Club  con- 
cert on  Friday  evening,  February  5. 

The  Seniors  went  to  the  Mid-winter  reception  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  and  the  Boston  Abbot  Club  at  the  Hotel  Vendome  on 
Saturday,  February  6. 
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On  Sunday  evening,  February  7,  Miss  Means  invited  the  girls 
to  a  musicale  in  her  room.  Frances  Wright,  Albert  Smith  and  Ruth 
Gillilan  sang.  Edwina  Jarvis  played  the  piano  and  Edith  Gardner 
and  Emily  Silsby  gave. a  violin  duet. 

On  Monday,  February  8,  the  Seniors  went  to  hear  Prof.  F.  C. 
de  Sumichrast,  who  spoke  at  the  November  Club. 

The  Seniors  gave  a  dance  for  the  two  upper  classes  on  Tuesday 
evening,  February  9. 

On  Wednesday,  February  10,  some  of  the  girls  went  to  a  basket- 
ball game  between  Andover  and  Cushing  Academy. 

On  St.  Valentine's  day,  the  tables  were  especially  decorated  for 
the  occasion  by  Miss  McLean,  and  later  Cupid  appeared  to  distribute 
the  valentines. 

Miss  Anna  Dawes  stayed  with  us  over  Sunday,  February  14. 
Miss  Means  gave  a  tea  for  her  on  Saturday  afternoon,  to  which  the 
Faculty  and  Senior  class  were  invited. 

The  new  fire-place  in  the  sitting-room  was  dedicated  on  Tuesday 
evening,  February  16.  The  ceremony  was  one  of  great  solemnity 
and  beauty.  It  was  conducted  after  the  Roman  fashion;  after  a 
consultation  of  the  Oracle  by  the  High  Priest,  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
followed  by  a  procession  of  priests  and  tribes,  took  fire  from  Miss 
Means's  room,  and,  carrying  it  to  the  sitting-room,  placed  it  in  the 
new  fire-place.  After  the  ceremony,  the  girls,  still  in  Roman  cos- 
tume, sat  around  the  fire  and  sang.  The  characters  in  the  ceremony, 
in  order  of  march,  were:  Vestal  Virgins,  Louise  Tuttle,  Ruth  Gillilan, 
Marion  Sanford,  Dorothy  Bigelow,  Helen  Hazlewood,  and  Helen 
Weber;  the  Lictor,  Maud  Gutterson;  the  High  Priest,  Laura  Jackson; 
Attendant  Priests  of  Jupiter,  Annie  Blauvelt,  Irma  Naber  and  Dor- 
othy Drake;  Priests  of  Mars,  Gertrude  Swanberg,  Marion  Brown  and 
Olga  Erickson;  the  Father  of  the  Tribes,  Ruth  Murray;  Mothers  of 
the  Tribes,  Albert  Smith,  Persis  Mclntire  and  Edith  Van  Horn;  and 
the  Augur,  Gladys  Perry.  The  poetry  spoken  by  the  High  Priest 
after  consulting  the  Oracle,  was  written  by  Madeleine  Burrage. 

On  Wednesday,  February  17,  Miss  Durfee  took  some  of  the  girls 
to  a  drill  at  the  Borden  Gymnasium. 

About  twenty-five  Abbot  girls  went  to  the  Junior  Promenade  at 
Phillips  Academy  on  Friday,  February  19.  Most  of  these  girls  also 
went  to  the  tea  at  the  Archaeology  Building  in  the  afternoon. 

The  girls  that  remained  here  over  Washington's  Birthday  played 
games  and  popped  corn  over  the  sitting-room  fire  under  the  direction 
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of  Miss  Durfee.  The  tables  at  dinner  were  beautifully  and  appro- 
priately decorated  by  Miss  McLean. 

On  Wednesday,  February  24,  several  of  the  girls  went  to  the 
basket-ball  game  between  Andover  and  Dean  Academy.  Andover 
won  by  a  score  of  23-9. 

On  Thursday,  February  25,  the  girls  heard  Mr.  Ellsworth,  who 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Lincoln.  He  devoted  most  of  his 
attention  to  the  personal  side  of  Lincoln's  life  before  he  became  a 
national  figure. 

The  Senior — Senior-Middle  basket-ball  game  on  Friday,  February 
26,  was  won  by  the  Senior-Middlers.    The  score  was  15-13. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  2,  the  Senior  Middlers  had  their 
banquet.  The  decorations  were  the  class  color,  green,  and  each  girl 
had  a  narcissus  at  her  place.  The  girls  showed  a  great  deal  of  class 
spirit,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  was  increased  by  a  serenade 
from  the  Seniors. 

On  the  same  evening,  Miss  Kelsey  read  to  the  girls  in  the  sitting- 
room  and  Albert  Smith  sang. 

The  Glee  Club  visited  the  Poor  House  on  March  3,  and  sang  to 
the  old  people  there. 

On  March  6,  the  Geology  class  went  to  hear  Prof.  Charles  E. 
Fay  lecture  at  the  Hotel  Vendome  before  the  Abbot  Club.  The 
subject  of  his  lecture  was,  "The  Majesty  of  the  Mountains".  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  made  from  photographs  of 
mountains  by  Sella,  who  is  the  most  distinguished  photographer  of 
mountains  in  the  world. 

"The  Rose  and  the  Ring",  by  Thackeray,  was  the  play  given  this 
year  by  the  Senior  class,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  16.  The  acting 
was  excellent.  The  droll  situations  were  well  carried  out  and  each 
girl  put  herself  completely  into  the  spirit  of  her  part.  The  cast  was, 
as  follows: 

King  Valoroso,  Miss  Gardner 

Prince  Giglio,  Miss  Weber 

Prince  Bulbo,  Miss  Wright 

Hedzoff,  Miss  Fuller 

Glumboso,  Miss  Bourne 

Tomaso  Lorenzo,  Miss  Thomas 

Porter  Gruffanuff,  Miss  Norpell 

1st  Student,  Miss  A.  Smith 

2nd  Student,  Miss  Perry 

Archbishop,  Miss  de  Windt 
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John,  a  servant, 
Page, 

Fairy  Blackstick, 
Queen, 

Princess  Angelica, 
Betsinda  (Princess  Rosalba) 
Countess  Gruffanuff, 
The  Lion, 


Miss  MacCreadie 


Miss  Van  Horn 


Miss  McCarty 
Miss  Gilbert 
Miss  Knox 
Miss  Fowler 


Miss  Gorton 


Miss  Drake 


Some  of  the  girls  went  to  the  track  meet  at  Phillips  Academy  on 
Wednesday,  March  17. 

On  March  22,  some  of  the  girls  went  to  the  November  Club  and 
heard  Mr.  Pierce  lecture  on  "The  Evolution  of  Costume". 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  23,  Miss  Chickering  gave  an  "At 
Home"  to  the  Seniors  in  the  Senior  Parlor.  Games  were  played, 
after  which  some  flash-light  pictures  were  taken. 

Mrs.  MacGregor's  pupils  gave  their  first  concert  on  Wednesday, 
March  24.  Two  of  her  pupils  and  a  violinist  from  Perkins  Institute 
also  took  part  in  this  concert. 

In  the  Indoor  Meet  on  Thursday  afternoon,  March  25,  the 
Seniors  won  91  points  and  the  Senior-Mids.  51. 

The  Seniors  beat  the  Senior-Middlers  16-6  in  the  basket-ball 
game  on  Friday  afternoon,  March  26. 

In  the  evening,  Miss  Schiefferdecker's  pupils  gave  her  a  surprise 
birthday  party  in  Katharine  Ordway's  room. 

On  Wednesday,  April  21,  the  Seniors  went  to  Boston  to  see  the 
art  exhibit  by  the  Spanish  painter,  Sorolla. 

Mile.  Germaine  Arnaud  gave  a  piano  recital  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, April  22.  Her  great  skill  is  especially  remarkable  on  account 
of  her  youth.    This  was  the  third  of  the  regular  concerts. 

On  Monday,  April  26,  some  of  the  girls  went  to  the  Town  Hall 
to  hear  a  lecture  on  Birds  by  Mr.  Kellogg. 

Miss  Howey  took  some  of  the  girls  to  Boston  to  see  David 
Warfleld  in  "The  Music  Master",  on  Wednesday,  April  28. 

About  sixty-five  girls  went  to  the  May  Breakfast  in  the  Andover 
Town  Hall  on  Saturday,  May  1. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  May  5,  several  of  the  girls  took  advan- 
tage of  the  full  moon  and  went  on  a  straw-ride  to  North  Andover 
Pond. 
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Miss  Howey  and  Miss  Chickering  chaperoned  some  of  the  girls 
at  the  Phillips  Academy  Track  Meet  on  Saturday,  May  8. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  n,  Miss  Means  and  the  Trustees  of 
Abbot  Academy  gave  a  dance  in  Davis  Hall  for  the  two  upper 
classes. 

Several  of  the  girls  went  to  the  baseball  game  between  Andover 
and  Bates  on  May  12.    Bates  won  with  a  score  of  4-3. 

On  Thursday,  May  13,  there  was  a  basket-ball  game  between  the 
first  and  second  teams.    The  first  team  won. 

The  basket-ball  teams  and  the  Seniors  went  to  Bradford  on  Satur 
day,  May  15,  for  the  annual  basket-ball  game.    Bradford  won,  43- 
6.    The  defeat  was  taken  in  the  finest  possible  manner,  and  everyone 
joined  in  cheering  for  the  teams  when  they  returned,  after  staying  at 
Bradford  for  dinner. 

On  the  same  afternoon,  some  of  the  girls  went  to  see  Andover 
defeat  the  Springfield  Training  School  in  baseball  by  a  score  of  4-3. 

The  Botany  class  went  to  Cambridge  on  the  same  afternoon  to 
see  the  glass  flowers  at  the  Agassiz  Museum. 

Field  Day  this  year  was  on  Wednesday,  May  19.  The  Seniors  were 
dressed  as  shepherdesses  and  won  the  point  for  marching.  The 
Senior-Middlers  were  in  Japanese  costume  and  won  the  point  for 
costumes.  The  basket-ball  game  was  won  by  the  Middlers  with  a 
score  of  15-9.  The  day  was  won  by  the  Seniors,  72-65.  Beatrice 
Lewis  won  the  medal  for  the  most  individual  points. 

On  Friday,  May  21,  the  girls  went  to  a  baseball  game  between 
Andover  and  Penn.  Freshmen. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  25,  Miss  Howey  gave  a  party  to  the 
Seniors.  Each  girl  did  something  for  the  amusement  of  the  others. 
The  mannerisms  of  the  girls  were  taken  off  by  shadow  pictures  and 
several  games  were  played. 

On  the  same  evening  some  of  the  girls  went  for  a  walk  by  moon- 
light. 

Several  of  the  girls  went  to  the  baseball  game  between  Andover 
and  Harvard  Second  Team  on  Wednesday,  May  26.  The  score  was 
1-0  in  favor  of  Andover. 

On  Friday  evening,  May  28,  the  Seniors  had  their  banquet.  The 
table  was  set  in  the  Reading-room  which  was  decorated  by  the 
Senior-Mids.  in  the  Senior  class  color,  red.  Part  of  the  fun  took 
place  in  the  Senior  Parlor,  which  was  also  beautifully  decorated. 
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At  nine  o'clock,  the  Senior-Mids.  serenaded  the  Seniors,  and  later 
the  Seniors  sang  to  Mrs.  Draper.  After  lights  they  marched  through 
Draper  Hall,  singing  to  the  members  of  the  Faculty. 

About  forty  girls  went  to  hear  the  Andover-Exeter  debate  on 
Saturday  evening,  May  29.  The  question  was,  "Resolved:  That 
direct  nomination  by  the  party  is  superior  to  the  present  system  of 
caucus  and  convention".  The  debate  was  won  by  Exeter  on  the 
affirmative. 

Many  of  the  girls  went  to  the  Andover-Exeter  track-meet  on 
Monday,  May  31.  Andover  won  the  meet  by  a  score  of  49-47.  In 
the  evening  there  was  a  celebration. 

In  the  evening  chairs  were  placed  on  the  lawn  and  supper  was 
eaten  out  doors. 

On  June  8,  Miss  Kelsey  and  Miss  Mason  gave  a  picnic  supper 
for  the  Seniors  at  Alderbrook  Farm  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Goldsmith. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  events  of  the  year  was  the  picnic  given 
June  4  on  Sunset  Rock  by  the  German  classes  and  chaperoned  by 
Miss  Schiefferdecker  and  Miss  Howey.  After  resting  on  the  rocks  for 
a  while,  a  delightful  lunch  was  served,  and  then  the  usual  game,  "Frau 
Hopsasa",  and  a  guessing  contest  took  place,  for  which  very  inter- 
esting prizes  were  awarded.  The  Virginia  Reel  was  the  next  feature, 
and  then  the  girls  walked  home,  singing  their  German  songs. 

Heltgtous  Holes 

On  Saturday  evening,  January  16,  Rev.  Daniel  Evans  of  Cam- 
bridge spoke  to  the  school.  His  text  was,  "Lord,  open  Thou  mine 
eyes  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things",  the  Psalmist's  prayer  for 
insight.  He  said  that  we  can  only  live  according  to  God's  plan  for 
us,  by  getting  insight  or  real  knowledge  of  our  souls,  the  souls  of 
others,  and,  greatest  of  all,  the  soul  of  God. 

Saturday  evening,  January  23,  Miss  Alice  Isely  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  her  work  among  the  Mormons.  She  described 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  Utah,  and  told  us  about  her  school  and  its 
many  needs.  She  said  that  the  Mormons  believed  that  God  is  human 
and  that  there  are  children  born  in  Heaven,  just  as  on  earth. 

Reverend  S.  H.  Dana  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  spoke  to  the  school  Sat- 
urday evening,  January  30.  His  subject  was  "Burdens".  He  said 
that  there  are  three  kinds  of  burdens:  the  struggle  for  existence,  the 
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burdens  of  business  or  matters  of  state  which  we  voluntarily  assume, 
and  the  burdens  which  come  to  us  unsought.  It  is  a  test  of  charac- 
ter how  a  person  bears  his  burdens. 

Reverend  Clark  Carter  of  Lawrence  spoke  to  the  school  Saturday 
evening,  February  7.  He  said  that  Abraham  Lincoln  served  the 
white  people  as  well  as  the  negroes  and  that  a  life  of  service  is  the 
most  beautiful  kind  to  live.  He  told  the  school  about  many  families 
in  Lawrence,  and  said  that  there  was  great  co-operation  among  the 
helpers  of  the  poor  in  that  city. 

Reverend  W.  E.  Lombard  spoke  Saturday  evening,  February 
13.  His  text  was  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew.  He  said 
the  great  thing  in  life  is  submission  to  our  Creator,  that  a  perfect 
character  is  the  "pearl  of  great  price",  for  which  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  give  up  all  else,  and  that  the  Heavenly  Father  loves  to  see 
his  children  well  fed  and  well  cared  for.  His  closing  thought  was  the 
thirty-third  verse:  "But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

The  school  listened  to  a  very  interesting  talk  by  Rev.  Edward  S. 
Tead,  Saturday  evening,  February  27.  He  represented  the  Congre- 
gational Educational  Society  and  spoke  of  the  great  amount  of  good 
being  accomplished  by  that  institution.  The  Society  was  organized 
in  1815,  and  since  then  it  has  educated  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  it  is  now  supporting  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  young  men  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  himself  said  that  the  recent  revolution  was  due  in  part  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Education  Board,  and  it  is  recognized  as  a  great 
factor  in  the  success  of  that  movement.  The  Board  is  also  founding 
colleges  and  schools,  and  helping  the  struggling  little  institutions 
scattered  throughout  the  western  part  of  our  great  country. 

Saturday  night,  March  6,  Miss  Means  spoke  to  the  girls.  Her 
subject  was  "Visions".  She  said  that  every  girl  some  time  during 
her  life  has  a  vision  of  herself  as  God  wants  her  to  be.  She  should 
try  hard  to  make  her  life  like  the  vision,  and  should  never  talk  to 
others  about  it,  but  should  keep  it  holy.  She  said  we  should  all  be 
like  a  piece  of  glass,  reflecting  the  light  which  we  receive  from  God, 
and  lighting  the  path  of  others. 

Mr.  John  Hopkins  Denison  of  Boston  was  the  speaker  on  Satur- 
day night,  March  13.  He  said  that  Faith  was  the  remedy  used  by 
Jesus  Christ.  The  definition  of  Faith,  as  Paul  gives  it,  is,  "the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  Faith 
does  more  for  people  in  trouble  than  financial  assistance  or  too  much 
sympathy. 
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The  school  listened  to  a  very  interesting  talk  on  Indians,  Satur 
day  evening,  March  20.  Miss  Scoville  was  the  speaker.  She  said 
that  after  Custer's  last  fight,  many  of  the  Indians  fled  into  Canada, 
but  that  the  longing  for  the  Dakotas  overcame  them  and  they 
have  gradually  moved  back  to  the  United  States.  Strange  super- 
stitions prevent  them  from  eating  much  of  the  food  furnished  by 
the  government,  and  they  are  dying  of  starvation.  If  Christianity 
is  not  taught  to  them  in  the  government  schools,  the  whole  region 
may  become  another  slum  district. 

Reverend  William  R.  Wolcott  of  Lawrence  spoke  to  the  school 
Saturday  evening,  March  27.  He  drew  his  text  from  a  German 
painter,  who  by  a  constant  elimination  of  the  superfluous  glorifies 
Nature.  He  said  we  should  gain  force  if  we  could  live  our  lives 
above  the  small,  vexatious  details. 

Miss  Means  spoke  to  the  school  Saturday  evening,  April  17. 
Her  text  was  taken  from  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  eleventh 
chapter,  .  .  ."And  he  went  out  not  knowing  whither  he  went." 
She  said  that  every  change  in  our  lives,  like  the  beginning  of  the  new 
term,  opens  a  door  to  unknown  opportunity.  We  should  seek  the 
truth  not  only  in  word  and  deed,  but  in  thought.  A  great  aid  to  us 
in  this  endeavor  is  to  keep  our  minds  fixed  upon  a  principal  thread 
of  existence,  and  God  has  given  us  a  perfect  pattern  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  speaker  for  Saturday  evening,  April  24,  was  Rev.  Willis  H. 
Butler  of  Northampton.  His  text  was  from  Chronicles  31:21, 
"And  in  every  work  that  he  began  in  the  service  of  the  house  of 
God,  and  in  the  law,  and  in  the  commandments,  to  seek  his  God,  he 
did  it  with  all  his  heart,  and  prospered."  The  verse  refers  to  Heze- 
kiah,  and  his  prosperity  was  due  to  the  wholeheartedness  with  which 
he  worked.  Sincerity  in  work  includes  three  things,  a  concentration 
of  forces,  enthusiasm,  and  consecration  of  a  part  to  God. 

Saturday  evening,  May  1,  Miss  Kelsey  read  to  the  school  the 
story  of  the  friendship  between  David  and  Jonathan.  After  the 
reading,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  singing  familiar 
hymns. 

Mr.  Sturgis  of  Andover  spoke  Saturday  evening,  May  8.  His 
subject  was  "Courage",  taken  from  First  Samuel  4:9.  He  said  that 
we  can  not  but  admire  the  courage  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  when  he  went  about  persecuting  the  Christians,  although 
they  were  not  backed  by  God.  If  we  are  to  be  fully  acquitted  in  the 
sight  of  God,  we  must  first  want  to  be,  and  second  we  must  do 
faithfully  the  work  God  has  planned  for  each. 
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Reverend  C.  O.  Day  spoke  to  the  school  Saturday  evening,  May 
15.  His  text  was  II  Corinthians  3:  10.  He  said  life  was  like  mountain 
climbing.  We  look  constantly  ahead  to  a  point  which  seems  high, 
but  when  we  reach  it,  we  aim  for  one  still  higher.  We  never  ought 
to  reach  the  place  where  we  feel  satisfied,  for  we  can  never  reach 
perfection  in  this  life. 

Saturday  evening,  May  22,  Rev.  George  Hodges  of  Cambridge, 
spoke.  His  subject  was  the  Magnificat.  He  said  that  this  poem 
shows  how  prose  can  be  made  into  poetry  and  how  goodness  can 
be  made  attractive;  that  it  shows  the  joy  we  may  get  from  the 
Gospel,  a  word  which  means  "good  tidings";  and  that  it  teaches 
us  to  take  an  interest  in  life,  in  literature,  in  politics  and  in  social 
problems. 

Sunday  evening,  May  30,  Mr.  Peter  D.  Smith  spoke  to  the  school 
of  his  experiences  in  the  Civil  War.  He  enlisted  among  the  first. 
Soon  after,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Washington  and  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  war  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city. 
He  fought  and  was  wounded  in  one  of  the  battles,  and  since  then 
he  has  devoted  time  and  means  to  looking  after  the  veterans  of 
the  war. 

Saturday  evening,  June  5,  Rev.  Frederic  Palmer  of  Andover 
spoke  on  Opportunities. 

3tems  of  (general  interest 

All  interested  in  the  past  history  of  the  school  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Miss  Fanny  Brown  of  Andover  has  found  the  grave  of 
Madam  Abbott  in  the  South  Church  Cemetery,  and  put  flowers  upon 
it  on  Decoration  Day. 

The  Japanese  tablet  in  memory  of  Miss  Emma  L.  Taylor,  has 
been  placed  on  the  wall  back  of  the  platform  in  Abbot  Hall.  The 
inscription  reads  as  follows: 

EMMA  L.  TAYLOR 
1857  Principal  1859 

"To  live  in  hearts  that  love  us  is  not  to  die." 

The  Boston  and  New  York  Abbot  Academy  Clubs  have  united  in 
a  gift  of  $40.00  to  the  school,  to  be  used  for  an  umbrella  stand  for  the 
vestibule  of  the  McKeen  Memorial  Hall.  The  gift  has  came  too  late 
for  the  stand  to  be  made  before  the  beginning  of  vacation. 
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The  Class  of  '87  has  given  a  picture  to  the  Day  Scholars'  room. 
It  is  a  German  colored  print  of  Ferdinand  Keller's  "Heiligtum  am 
See". 

The  Class  of  '86  has  given  even  a  larger  sum  than  usual  for 
framing  pictures  for  the  upper  corridor  of  McKeen  Hall. 

There  was  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick A.  Bosley  at  the  Copley  Gallery  on  Newbury  Street  this  spring. 
Mr.  Bosley  was  the  holder  of  the  Paige  Travelling  Scholarship  for 
1906-1908,  and  the  pictures  he  exhibited  were  mostly  painted  during 
that  time  —  many  of  them  copies  of  Velasquez  and  the  Dutch  masters. 

During  a  week  in  May  there  was  an  exhibition  of  the  pictures 
of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Woodbury  at  the  John-Esther  Gallery:  "The  full 
rich  colour  and  accomplished  drawing  of  rocks  and  water  showed  very 
beautifully  in  the  fine  gallery  light.  Whether  it  was  the  slow  heaving 
of  the  sea,  or  the  thrashing  of  the  waves  on  the  cliffs,  whether  it  was 
water-colour  or  oil,  the  mastery  of  the  medium  was  a  lesson  to  all 
who  know  painting,  practically  or  aesthetically." 

Besides  the  exhibition,  pictures  have  been  loaned  to  the  gallery 
during  the  winter  by  Mr.  Shipman,  Mrs.  George  Dove  and  Prof. 
Taylor,  who  loaned  Mr.  Pierce's  portrait  of  Professor  Egbert  Smyth. 
A  new  picture  was  added  to  the  Davis  collection,  which  Miss  Anne 
Means  has  lent  at  different  times  to  the  school. 

An  appointment  of  much  interest  to  many  past  members  of  the 
school  is  that  of  Miss  Bertha  M.  Terrill  to  the  chair  of  Home  Econ- 
omics in  the  University  of  Vermont.  After  leaving  Andover,  Miss 
Terrill  studied  chemistry  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  and  held 
a  fellowship  in  the  School  of  Housekeeping,  Boston.  For  the  past 
eight  years  she  has  held  her  present  position  of  professor  of  Home 
Economics  in  the  Hartford  School  of  Pedagogy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  year  spent  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  she  held 
a  fellowship,  and  from  which  she  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  She 
has  carried  on  original  investigations  which  have  been  published  by 
the  United  States  government,  and  is  the  author  of  a  volume  in  the 
"Library  of  Home  Economics". 

Miss  Titcomb  is  to  teach  in  Miss  May's  School  in  Boston  next 
winter. 

Miss  Angelica  Patterson,  who  has  been  spending  the  winter  in 
Cannes,  France,  will  return  to  this  country  in  June,  and  will  have  a 
class  in  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  this  summer. 
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(Obituaries 

MISS  CAROLINE  R.  JACKSON 

In  the  death  last  April  in  Andover  of  Miss  Caroline  1^.  Jackson, 
Abbot  Academy  lost  one  of  its  most  beloved  and  public-spirited 
graduates.  Miss  Jackson  was  born  in  the  West  Parish  in  the  old 
Holt  homestead,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Andover, 
beginning  her  education  in  the  little  red  school-house  in  West  Parish 
and  completing  it  at  Abbot  Academy  in  1851,  where  she  was  a  teacher 
in  1856. 

Miss  Jackson  also  taught  in  East  Tewksbury  and  in  the  West 
Centre,  Abbott  Village,  South  Centre,  Frye  Village  and  Phillips  dis- 
tricts of  Andover.  She  was  much  beloved  as  a  teacher,  and  her 
pupils  recognized  the  accuracy  and  breadth  of  her  knowledge;  which 
was  so  much  appreciated  when  she  was  her  father's  assistant  in  the 
State  Library  in  Boston. 

She  entered  upon  her  duties  at  the  State  House  in  1861,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  war  she  helped  much  in  the  equipment  of  the 
regiments  that  came  to  the  State  House.  After  her  father's  death, 
Miss  Jackson  returned  to  Andover  and  interested  herself  in  local 
matters,  forming  an  auxiliary  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  Loyal 
Legion  for  the  boys  of  Andover.  It  was  entirely  through  her  in- 
fluence that  the  first  "no-license"  vote  was  passed  in  Andover.  In 
later  years,  defective  hearing  cut  her  off  from  public  and  social  en- 
gagements, but  she  still  busied  herself  working  for  others  by  knit- 
ting for  the  Woman's  Seaman's  Aid  Society.  Abbot  Academy  shares 
in  the  pride  which  Andover  feels  in  her  useful  life,  as  well  as  in  the 
grief  which  came  to  the  town  with  the  news  of  her  death. 

MRS.  ALICE  GODDARD  EMERSON 

With  great  sorrow  we  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Alice  Goddard 
Emerson  ('64)  on  March  14,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  at  the  home  of 
her  son,  Dr.  H.  C.  Emerson.  Mrs.  Emerson's  long  and  faithful  at- 
tachment to  this,  her  dear  old  school,  was  not  only  a  testimony  to 
the  deep  impression  which  it  made  upon  her,  but  also  to  her  warm, 
constant  nature.  She  was  always  at  all  meetings  of  the  Abbot  Club 
and  Alumnae  Association  when  it  was  possible  to  be  present,  and 
old  scholars  and  young  will  sadly  miss  her  bright  face  and  her  quick 
interest  in  everything  which  was  said  or  done.  We  have  lost  a  tender, 
wise,  good  friend  whose  place  cannot  be  filled.  And  while  mention 
of  her  in  these  pages  may  no  more  be  made,  the  spiritual  force  of  her 
long  life  has  entered  into  the  texture  of  the  school  and  is  one  of  its 
foundation  stones. 


Hlumnae  motes 


OFFICERS  OF  ABBOT  ACADEMY  CLUB,  Boston,  1909-1910 
President — Miss  Maria  S.  Merrill. 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Heald,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Stearns. 
Recording  Secretary — Miss  E.  Josephine  Wilcox. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Bramble. 
Treasurer — Miss  Ethel  N.  Shumway. 
Auditor— Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blair. 

Directors  for  one  year — Miss  Charlotte  W.  Briant  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Lothrop,  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Harris. 

Directors  for  two  years — Miss  Mary  F.  Merriam,  Mrs.  I.  A. 
Porter,  Mrs.  James  A.  Towle. 

The  Abbot  Academy  Club  (Boston)  expects  to  have  ready  early 
next  fall  a  new  catalogue  of  members,  with  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  Club,  as  the  last  issue  bears  the  date  of  1905,  and  is, 
consequently,  not  up  to  date.  The  treasurer,  Miss  Ethel  N.  Shum- 
way, 81  Welles  Avenue,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  printing,  would  be  glad  to  receive  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  new  members,  or  changes  of  name  or  address  of  present 
members,  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  joint  midwinter  reception  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and 
Boston  Abbot  Club  was  held  at  Hotel  Vendome  in  Boston  on  Sat- 
urday, February  6.  At  half  after  twelve  the  guests  were  received  by 
Miss  Means,  Mrs.  Ellen  Chamberlain  Blair,  and  Miss  Merrill.  At 
one  o'clock  no  old  girls  sat  down  to  luncheon,  grouping  themselves 
at  tables  by  classes.  The  general  subject  of  the  after-dinner  hour 
was  "Abbot  Academy  in  the  Colleges",  and  the  following  program 
was  carried  out  by  the  speakers  with  enthusiasm  both  for  Abbot 
Academy  and  the  College  represented. 

Songs:  sung  by  Miss  Carrie  Johnson,  A.  A.  i905-'o7 

Welcome:  Mrs.  E.  C.  Blair,  President  Alumnae  Association 

Address:  Miss  Emily  A.  Means 

Introduction  of  general  topic,  Abbot  Academy  in  the  Colleges: 

Mrs.  Blair 

Vassar:  Elizabeth  Schneider,  A.  A.  1*1904,  Vassar  ti9°8 

Simmons:  Helen  Jackson,  A.  A.  fi895,  Mt.  Holyoke  fi90i 

Radcliffe:  Ruth  H.  M.  Pringle,  A.  A.  ti905,  Radcliffe  fi909 

Bryn  Mawr:  Lillian  E.  Mooers,  A.  A.  fi90i,  Bryn  Mawr  t*905 
Mt.  Holyoke:  Delight  W.  Hall,  A.  A.  fi90i,  Mt.  Holyoke 

Smith:  Mary  Byers  Smith,  A.  A.  fi904,  Smith  fi9o8 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.:  Marguerite  K.  Eyer,  A  .A.  fi9o8,  by  letter 
Wellesley. 

(The  last  two  colleges  were  reported  by  Miss  Kelsey) 
Songs:  Sung  by  Cornelia  Cushman,  A.  A.  ti9°7- 
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At  the  March  meeting,  there  were  present  six  members  of  the 
Class  of  '82  who  had  not  then  heard  of  the  death  of  one  of  their 
most  beloved  members,  Alice  Maxwell,  who  died  that  very  day. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Abbot  Academy  Club  of  New  York 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  on  Saturday,  April  10,  at  noon. 
The  luncheon  was  preceded  by  an  informal  reception,  and  a  short 
business  meeting,  at  which  the  President,  Miss  Anne  Cox,  presided. 
At  her  request,  Miss  Howey,  the  only  guest  who  had  come  from 
the  school,  told  the  Club  of  recent  improvements  and  events  at 
the  school,  and,  as  far  as  she  was  able,  answered  their  inquiries 
for  old  friends.  Some  of  the  members  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
Abbot  Club  of  Boston  might  have  a  regular  meeting  in  June,  which 
the  New  York  Alumnae,  back  for  reunions,  might  attend.  Officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows: 

President — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Paine  Collins  f'99- 

1st  Vice  President — Mrs.  Mary  Gorton  Darling,  f86. 

2nd  Vice  President — Mrs  Carol  Mathews  Broadhurst,  fg6. 

Secretary — Miss  Mabel  Wooster,  '96. 

Treasurer — Miss  Margaret  Hovey,  '05. 

A  recent  letter  from  Tirzah  Hall,  '02,  contains  the  following 
passage, — "A  year  ago  I  was  in  Marblehead  for  two  months  doing 
volunteer  work  in  a  children's  sanatorium   I  became  so  in- 

terested in  the  nursing  that  this  winter  I  spent  three  months  in 
New  York,  taking  a  short  practical  course  in  nursing.  Every 
morning  we  had  lectures  and  recitations,  and  three  afternoons  a  week 
practical  work  in  the  hospitals,  and  one  afternoon  a  week  a  cooking 
lesson." 

Mrs.  Katherine  F.  Stilwell,  who  was  a  student  here  in  i8g6-'7 
and  later  took  a  course  at  Radcliffe,  is  now  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Her  husband  was  called  there  in  1903  to  organize  a  new  private 
school  along  lines  similar  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  New  York, 
and  "The  School  of  Education"  in  Chicago.  The  school  already 
numbers  over  two  hundred  students. 

Mrs.  Selah  Merrill,  (Adelaide  B.  Taylor,  f '64)  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  January,  returned  to  Andover  where  she  will 
live  for  the  present. 

Laura  Howell,  t  '07,  has  sent  in  an  application  to  the  Drexel 
Institute  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  hopes  next  winter  to  take 
the  normal  course  in  domestic  science — to  be  used  later  for  teaching 
or  settlement  work. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Chauncey  H.  Castle  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  a 
few  days  after  his  daughter  Clara's  marriage,  touches  Abbot  Academy 
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closely,  for  three  of  his  daughters  were  Abbot  girls,  and  his  son, 
Mr.  Alfred  Castle,  recently  married  another  Abbot  girl,  Eleanor 
Thomson. 

We  also  regret  much  to  learn  of  the  death  in  March  of  Mr. 
William  Beal  of  Detroit,  the  father  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Stephenson,  (Mary 
Harriet  Beal,  '92)  of  Duluth,  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Earheart,  (Carrie 
Louise  Beal,  '91)  of  Detroit. 

Jessie  Guernsey,  t  '91,  takes  her  degree  of  B.  S.  this  June  at 
the  Teacher's  College  of  Columbia  University.  She  expects  to  stay 
at  Columbia  another  half  year  when  she  will  have  completed  her  work 
for  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

Among  the  Abbot  girls  who  will  be  in  Europe  this  summer 
are  Maria  Pillsbury,  f  '07,  Katherine  Butler,  '08.  Lucy  Kilby,  '07, 
who  went  abroad  a  few  months  last  winter,  principally  for  the 
sea-trip,  is  at  home  again. 

Oena  Whyte,  t  '07,  Louise  Richards,  f  '07,  and  Mabel  Rhodes, 
f  '07,  spent  several  months  this  spring  traveling  in  this  country,  and 
in  their  subsequent  visits  to  the  school,  told  many  interesting  in- 
cidents of  their  travels.  In  Washington  they  called  on  Elizabeth 
Deeble,  '06. 

Katrina  Williamson,  '05,  is  expected  home  from  Dresden  soon. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  H.  Patton,  (Pauline  Whittlesey,  '84,)  presided 
at  the  Semi-Annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Association  at  North  Adams  on  April  28. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Cutter,  who  died  on  March  15th,  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Abbot  Academy  Club  from  the  first  and  had 
always  been  interested  in  it  and  in  Abbot  Academy.  For  a  year 
or  more  before  her  death  she  had  been  living  in  Framingham. 

Dr.  Adele  Stuart  Hutchinson,  t  63,  who  died  in  Andover  on  May 
21,  was  for  twenty-eight  years  one  of  the  best  known  homeopathic 
physicians  in  Minneapolis. 

Among  Abbot  girls  who  take  their  college  degrees  this  June 
are  Frances  Cutler,  Frances  Tyer  and  Ruth  Mason  from  Vassar; 
Eizabeth  Cole,  Clara  Searle  and  Elsie  Jeffers  from  Mt.  Holyoke; 
and  Georgia  Stearns  from  Smith.  Frances  Cutler  is  on  the  honor 
list  of  her  class  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Increase  Crosby  Jordan, 
the  invitations  to  the  wedding  of  Molly  Jordan  were  recalled,  and 
only  the  immediate' family  was  present  at  the  marriage. 
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Cards  are  out  for  the  marriage  in  Andover  on  June  16  of 
Elspeth  Saunders,  '05,  to  Mr.  Henry  Wheeler  Hardy. 

The  address  of  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Chadbourne,  t  %  is  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey. 

Catherine  W.  Sandford,  f  '99,  writes  from  Geneva.  She  has  been 
travelling  abroad  for  a  year  and  has  been  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Constantinople,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  is 
planning  to  go  to  Belgium,  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  London. 

Old  scholars  would  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  editors  if  they 
would  send  to  the  Courant  any  information  concerning  themselves 
or  other  "old  girls"  which  would  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Courant,  and  any  notice  of  change  of  address. 

Vxsxioxs 

Miss  Anna  Dawes,  f  '70,  Miss  Merrill,  Miss  Chadbourne,  t '78, 
Miss  Knowles,  Miss  Titcomb,  Margaret  Sherman,  '05,  Dorothy  Tay- 
lor, t  '08,  Edith  Gutterson,  t  '08,  Elizabeth  Ripley,  t  '05,  Annie  Frye, 
t  '82,  Ella  Hill,  '92,  Helen  Abbott  Allen,  f  '04,  Marian  Laury  Priest, 
'03,  Frances  Skolfield,  t  '07,  Helen  Buss,  '07,  Esther  Parker,  f  '08, 
Thirza  Gay,  t  '08,  Louise  Kiniry,  '07,  Marjorie  Hill,  '08,  Maria 
Pillsbury,  t  '07,  Maria  Gardner,  t  '89,  Florence  Holt,  f  '96,  Harriett 
Chase  Newell,  t  '02,  Mrs.  Frances  Kimball  Harlow,  Elizabeth 
Schneider,  C.  P.  '04,  Lillian  E.  Mooers,  C.  P.  '99,  Katherine  Scott, 
'02,  Winifred  Ogden,  t  '08,  Ruth  L.  Adams,  f  '05,  Alice  Webster, 
t'06,  Marion  Towle,  t  '08,  Mrs.  Herbert  Newton,  (Elizabeth  Cald- 
well, t'83,)  Louise  Richards,  f '07,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blair  (Ellen 
Chamberlain,  t  '75,)  Mrs.  Ethelbert  Moore  (Mattie  Hart,  t '89), 
Carita  Kimball,  '06,  Mrs.  Bayley  (Lucia  Watkins,  t  '83),  Laura 
Eddy,  f'04,  Helen  Page  Abbott,  '03. 

(gngagements 

Helen  Beatrice  Tisdale,  '02,  to  Mr.  Charles  Allen  Howland, 
Harvard,  'oo. 

Molly  Ball,  '07,  to  Mr.  Edward  Bigelow  of  Worcester. 
Harriet  G.  Reid,  '03,  to  Mr.  William  Stewart  of  New  York. 
Alice  Rogers  Ropes,  '96,  to  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Kellog. 

ZTTarriages 

Nevin — Jencks. — In    Manchester,    N.    H.,    February    10,  1909, 
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Elizabeth  Jencks,  'oo,  to  Mr.  Theodore  Hugh  Nevin.  At  home,  3 
Linden  Place,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Davenport — Fuller. — In  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  March  6,  1909,  Alice 
Gertrude  Fuller,  '05,  to  Mr.  Horace  Warland  Davenport.  At  home, 
74  Walcott  Street,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Johnston — Todd. — In  Saint  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  March 
31,  1909,  Adeline  Boardman  Todd,  '03,  to  Mr.  Aubrey  Dexter  Johns- 
ton. 

Day — Castle. — In  Quincy,  Illinois,  April  27,  1909,  Clara  Castle, 
C.  P.  '06,  to  Mr.  Robert  Frederick  Day.  At  home,  56  High  Street, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Towle — Roby. — In  Nashua,  N.  H.,  April  28,  1909,  Marion  Gates 
Roby,  '03,  to  Mr.  Charles  Augustus  Towle. 

Pettit — Winsor. — In  Allenhurst,  New  Jersey,  May  1,  1909, 
Elizabeth  Winsor,  t  '04,  to  Mr.  William  Oscar  Pettit.  At  home, 
186  Livingston  Avenue,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Sherwood — Gordon. — In  Williamson,  New  York,  May  18,  1909, 
Olive  Lawrence  Gordon,  '07,  to  Mr.  David  Bennett  Sherwood.  At 
home,  366  Hampshire  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Goodrich — Jordan. — In  Newburgh,  New  York,  June  2,  1909, 
Mary  Truesdale  Jordan,  t  '06,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Carlisle  Goodrich. 

Chase — Johnson. — June  12,  1909,  Annie  May  Johnson,  99,  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Chase.    Address,  4  Upland  Avenue,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Births 

March  7,  1909,  a  daughter,  Eleanor,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L. 
Castle,  (Eleanor  Jaffray  Thomson,  '98)  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

April  22,  1909,  a  son,  William  Slocum  Biscoe,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maurice  B.  Biscoe,  (Miss  Agnes  Slocum)  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

April  26,  1909,  a  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Dale  Furst,  (Aida 
Dunn,  t  '94),  of  Lockhaven,  Pa. 

May  31,  1909,  a  daughter,  Susan  Bacon,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
F.  Ripley  (Miss  Mabel  G.  Bacon)  of  Andover. 

May  31,  1909,  a  son  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Hardenburgh, 
(Annie  Bull,  t'9i),  of  Middletown,  New  York. 
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"Please  look  at  my  desk!"  now  some  one  acids, 

"It  is  really  a  beautiful  shape! 

Or,  if  you  don't  care  for  that  sort  of  thing 

Do  purchase  my  opera  cape!"  M.  B. 
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There  must  be  something  in  my  eye, 

A  fixed,  determined  stare 
That  warns  them  even  from  afar, 

And  so  they're  never  there. 

M.  M.  B.  '09 
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If  by  so  doing  they  could  lose  each  day 

A  pound  or  two  to  make  them  seem  more  small. 

But  really  what  they  think  counts  not  a  jot, 

For  in  the  pouring  rain  or  burning  sun, 

In  weather  icy  cold  or  boiling  hot, 

Your  sandwiches  and  cake  attract  each  one, 

And,  magnet-like,  they  draw  them  to  the  spot, 

Where  they  forget  their  rules  and  eat  for  fun. 

L.  J.  'io 
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On  Studying  Physics 

Physics,  what  dread  to  me  thy  name  recalls! 
In  all  my  days  of  pure,  unclouded  bliss, 
There  are  two  hours  each  day  of  fear,  and  this 
Is  caused  by  toil  and  worry  which  befalls 
Between  the  bells  that  ring  at  ten  and  twelve, 
And  in  that  time,  while  others  sing  and  play, 
Or  even  recite  in  Latin,  which  they  say 
Is  hard;  It  is  my  fate  to  dig  and  delve 
Oh!  haw  much  happier  I  would  ever  be, 
If  like  the  others  I  could  sing  and  play, 
Or  work  at  Latin,  French,  Geometry, 
And  with  a  well  earned  lesson  end  the  day! 

One  thing  I  know,  that  ever  from  this  time, 

I'll  pity  Physicists  in  every  clime. 

E.  T.  S.  'io 
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^obbinol's  Song 

Oh,  who  is  there  that  ever  loved 

The  woodlands  as  do  I — 
The  turning  leaves  that  rustle  down, 

The  clear,  sharp,  autumn  sky? 

Upon  the  hills  late  asters  raise 

Their  starry  blossoms  up, 
And  lonely  amid  withered  grass 

Is  one  pale  buttercup. 

The  sumach  all  along  the  path 

Drops  down  its  crimson  leaves. 
The  maple,  with  the  yellow  elm 

A  brilliant  carpet  weaves. 

Deep  in  the  woods  the  chestnut  burrs 

Open,  and  drop  their  fruit. 
The  squirrel  chatters  as  he  leaps 

To  store  them  'neath  some  root. 

Oh,  who  is  there  that  ever  loved 

The  woodland  as  do  I — 
The  turning  leaves  that  rustle  down, 

The  clear,  sharp,  autumn  sky? 

Lucy  D.  Porter,  C.  P.  'io 


ZTtytfyology  of  tfye  Debas 


One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  study  connected  with 
Sancrit  literature  is  that  of  the  early  religious  beliefs  of  the 
Hindus,  which  are  carefully  recorded  in  sacred  books  called  the 
Vedas.  These  writings  consist  of  hymns  dedicated  to  various 
gods  and  goddesses  of  those  long  ago  times,  and  when  reading 
translations  from  these  ancient  books,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
their  great  similarity  to  the  Greek  and  other  pagan  religions. 

The  god  of  greatest  importance  was  known  as  x\gni  and  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  eight  guardians  of  the  earth.  He  was 
Father  of  all  mankind  and  the  guardian  of  all  home  and  family 
life,  holding  much  the  same  position  as  Hestia  or  Vesta,  the  god- 
dess of  the  hearth,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  Next  to 
Agni  stood  Surya,  the  sungod.  This  diety  was  greatly  beloved 
by  the  people  who  offered  sacrifices  to  him  at  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  each  day.  The  ruler  of  the  firmament  and  ocean  was 
known  as  Varma,  the  name  coming  from  var,  a  word  meaning 
to  cover.  Varma  was  not  only  god  of  the  sky,  but  was  the  sky 
itself,  and  was  supposed  to  have  pulled  himself  away  from  the 
earth,  rising  high  above  it  and  thus  forming  the  far  away  heavens. 
His  all-seeing  eyes  were  the  stars  and  he  was  always  worshipped 
at  twilight,  when  his  soothing  presence  was  believed  to  descend 
upon  the  people.  Yama  was  the  title  of  the  king  of  death  and 
was  supposed  to  lead  departed  spirits  to  their  final  resting  places, 
pleasant  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  deeds.  As  guards  to 
his  dominion  he  had  two  fierce  dogs,  but  his  realms,  unlike  those 
of  King  Pluto  of  Greek  mythology,  were  always  flooded  with 
celestial  light.  The  most  charming  of  these  dieties  was  Usha, 
goddess  of  dawn,  who  was  represented  as  being  born  every 
morning  and  as  dying  each  night.  The  sun  was  her  lover,  and 
as  soon  as  she  pushed  aside  the  dark  curtains  of  night  with  her 
rosy  fingers,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  her.  Soon  she  was  over- 
taken and  held  fast  in  his  loving  embrace.  However,  Usha  was 
not  always  represented  as  a  maiden.    Often  she  was  spoken  of 
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as  a  wife  and  mother,  or  as  forlorn  and  deserted  by  her  lover 
when  she  was  dying,  at  close  of  day.  Wind  and  storm  were 
ruled  by  Maruts  or  Rudras.  These  spirits  were  called  upon  by 
the  people  to  overcome  or  destroy  spirits  or  foes,  who  were 
watching  over  them  with  harmful  intent.  Indra,  a  brother  of  the 
peerless  Agni,  was  much  beloved  by  the  Hindus,  especially  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  wanderings  and  strife  in  the  unexplored 
country,  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  He  was  supposed 
to  bestow  the  watery  atmosphere  upon  the  earth,  which  caused 
all  nature  to  keep  its  bright  and  fresh  appearance.  Another 
attribute  given  to  him  was  that  of  a  great  hero,  who  was  con- 
stantly fighting  but  never  conquered. 

Besides  these  gods  already  mentioned,  there  were  numerous 
other  lower  dieties.  The  faith  of  the  ancient  Hindus  must  have 
been  variable,  because  at  times,  from  records  in  the  Vedas,  it 
seems  that  but  one  god  was  worshipped  called  the  Father  and 
Supreme  Ruler  over  all.  At  other  times,  three  dieties  were  wor- 
shipped :  air,  sun  and  fire.  Each  of  these  last  was  supposed  to 
inhabit  a  different  region;  one  the  earth,  one  the  space  between 
earth  and  sky,  and  the  third,  the  sky. 

Variable  as  these  ancient  records  are,  a  study  of  them  is 
intensely  interesting,  especially  in  comparison  with  the  Persian, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Norse  mythology,  for  the  similarity  of  all 
these  religions  gives  us  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  in  the  dim, 
long  ago  times  our  ancestors  formed  a  part  of  the  Aryan  Race. 

Frances  M.  Pray,  'n 


(I  £rip  Ctbope  tfye  Cloubs 

It  was  a  late  September  day  when  we  left  the  cabin  to  climb 
our  air-ship"  and  we  walked,  or  scrambled,  all  the  morning  over 
the  fallen  timber  and  loose  stones  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  hills. 
When  at  last  we  reached  our  "ship,"  clouds  had  appeared  in  the 
west,  away  down  in  the  valley,  and  by  the  time  we  were  on  top 
of  the  rock  there  was  no  longer  blue  sky  above  us. 

The  wind  rejoicing  to  find  some  clouds  to  play  with,  whisked 
them  around  and  soon  there  were  clouds  under  us  as  well  as  over 
us.  Then  it  was  that  the  wind  played  her  new  game,  whirled  all 
those  clouds  above  us  far  away  and  we  were  left,  the  blue,  blue 
sky  above  us,  but  no  green  earth  below,  no  trees,  no  hills,  no 
valleys,  only  those  clouds  that  bounded  and  rebounded  against 
the  rock. 

Surely  this  was  an  airship,  we  were  traveling  above  the 
clouds  and  going  straight  for  that  snow-capped  peak  that  stood 
out  there,  miles  and  miles  above  us,  with  no  earth  below. 

But  our  journey  was  never  finished  for  the  ever-changing 
wind  ceased  her  frolics  and  we  were  left  again  on  a  rock  on 
earth,  again  there  were  trees,  hills  and  valleys  below  us. 

Ruth  Rogers 

Hature's  Cesson 

When  faints  thy  soul  from  weariness  of  life 
And  all  its  bitter  struggles,  with  a  smile 

Then  leave  behind  the  turmoil  and  the  strife, 
And  hie  thee  to  the  leafy  woods  a  while. 

For  there  the  singing  brook  makes  melody, 
Winding  along  between  its  mossy  banks; 

The  murmuring  pine-trees  whisper  peace  to  thee: 
All  Nature  to  her  Maker  giveth  thanks. 

•  Back  in  the  noisy  city's  busy  mart, 

Remember  thou  the  forest's  soothing  calm ; 
And  strive  to  hold  its  message  in  thine  heart, 
To  be  to  thee  a  solace  and  a  balm. 

Clarissa  M.  Hall,  C.  P.  '10 


(X  <£fytlbren's  <£>ame 

(Some  Suggestive  Ideas  for  Other  Little  Indians) 

Once  upon  a  time  in  an  age  not  so  very  long  ago  and  a 
country  quite  near  at  hand,  lived  a  band  of  brave  little  Indians. 
There  were  four  of  them,  who  camped,  when  the  troublesome 
nurse-maid  permitted,  in  a  gay  little  wigwam  at  the  end  of  the 
orchard.  Morning  light  and  twilight  gray  saw  the  smoke  from 
their  little  fire  curling  up  through  the  apple  boughs ;  and  'twas 
only  as  it  grew  very  dark,  and  the  shadows  of  the  orchard  trees 
became  black  and  fierce  that  the  children  consented  to  curl  down 
to  sleep  in  comfortable  pale-face  beds.  Often  the  neighboring 
tribe  from  over  the  garden  wall  came  in  full  force  to  visit  that 
wildwood  lodge;  and  this  was  the  game  that  those  Indians  brave 
liked  to  play.  They  called  it  in  their  soft  accent  "Hetokh",  or 
hunting  the  deer. 

There  were  many  preparations  in  the  wigwam  in  the  orchard, 
when  the  call  to  "Hetokh,  hetokh"  was  sounded.  There  was  a 
solemn  conclave  of  braves  and  warriors.  First  the  bows  and 
arrows  must  be  distributed,  and  each  little  Indian  tugged  and 
pulled  till  his  bowstring  was  tight  and  true.  The  arrows,  too, 
must  have  nice  sharp  points,  which  resembled  the  ends  of  tacks 
from  the  gardener's  tool  box,  or  sometimes  pins  from  the  nursery 
pin-cushion.  And  then,  since  the  hunt  was  to  be  a  most  impor- 
tant occurrence,  there  was  war  paint  to  be  applied  (with  due  dis- 
cretion in  view  of  bedtime  and  a  pale- face  inspection),  and  there 
was  all  a  warrior's  apparel  to  be  donned. 

Finally  all  was  ready;  and,  with  his  foot  resting  on  the 
biggest  root  of  the  old  linden  tree,  each  Indian  in  turn  shot  his 
arrow  carefully  across  the  open  field.  It  was  an  exciting  moment, 
because  the  one  whose  arrow  fell  nearest  the  start  must  hide  the 
deer,  which  a  trusty  scout  was  then  bringing  from  its  hiding 
place  in  the  hay  loft.  In  reality,  the  body  and  head  of  this 
animal  were  composed  of  a  large  meal  sack  stuffed  with  hay, 
while  four  sticks  formed  the  legs.    The  troublesome  nursemaid 
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had  assisted  in  its  making.  While  the  warriors  returned  into 
the  wigwam,  the  successful  brave  seized  the  deer  and  disappeared 
with  it.  In  the  direction  in  which  he  had  gone  a  trail  of  kernels 
of  yellow  corn  could  be  discerned. 

Presently  through  the  summer  stillness  came  the  call  faint 
and  far  away,  "Hetokh!  hetokh!"  At  the  sound  the  band  of 
Indians  dashed  eagerly  from  the  tepee.  They  scanned  the 
ground.  The  trail  was  faint,  but  they  were  well  trained  hunters 
of  the  wild.  "There  it  goes",  and  now  "We've  lost  it".  Across 
the  brook  and  there  it  was  again — winding  back  upon  itself  it  had 
apparently  stopped  at  a  thicket.  Up  and  down  the  sunny  wood, 
orchard,  and  field  the  shouts  of  the  contestants  were  echoing. 
Then  they  heard  far  across  the  field  "Nashka!"  Look,  look! 
Some  brave  had  found  the  quarry,  and  the  rest  dashed  wildly  to 
the  spot. 

As  the  leader  of  the  chase  came  in  sight,  the  lucky  finder 
might  shoot  his  arrow  at  the  deer.  Perhaps  it  hit  the  animal  right 
over  an  imaginary  heart,  and  then  all  glory  and  honor  were 
heaped  upon  the  huntsman,  who  bore  away  the  game  in  pride  to 
add  a  new  "coup"  to  his  honor  list  of  adventurous  deeds.  Perhaps 
the  arrow  glanced  off  a  wooden  leg,  and  then  the  next  arrival 
had  to  try  his  luck.  The  simple  rule  was  that  each  Indian  should 
shoot  from  the  spot  where  he  first  sighted  the  deer.  The  deer 
must  be  shot  in  the  heart  before  he  was  accounted  honorably 
slain.  If  all  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  the  deer  had  eluded 
his  pursuers  for  a  time;  and  a  new  trail  must  be  made  and  fol- 
lowed to  a  new  hiding  place.  The  hours  wore  on.  Tired  but 
happy  the  little  sportsmen  came  home.  Many  a  youthful  warrior 
might  now  boast  the  killing  of  his  first  deer. 

And  when  night  came  on  and  four  little  pale-faces,  all 
scrubbed  and  smiling,  were  tucked  into  bed,  the  echo  of  the 
exhilarating  call,  "Hetokh,  hetokh!"  came  floating  through  night's 
gentle  dreams  and  lulled  four  little  minds  to  slumber. 

Mir  a  B.  Wilson,  C.  P.  1910 


tlfje  Small  Clings  of  (Xbbot  Gcabzmy 


"What,"  I  sighed,  and  struggled  vainly  with  my  first  English 
theme,  "What  is  it  about  Abbot  that  impresses  me?  The  little 
things,  I  think,  the  many  little  customs  that  have  grown  up  here 
at  the  school — things  that  are  seemingly  such  trifles  but  are,  in 
reality,  of  major  importance."  "Yes,"  I  reiterated,  as  absent- 
mindedly  I  poked  my  finger  in  the  fly-paper,  "the  small  things — 
even  the  flies." 

Not  very  large  impressions,  to  be  sure,  are  they?  Yet  very 
impressive  in  their  way. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  act  in  the  capacity  of  the  dignified 
titheing-man,  gently  reproaching  the  tired  girl  peacefully  sleeping 
over  the  bells,  with  soft,  yet  insistent  buzzings,  rendered  effect- 
ually from  that  point  of  vantage,  her  nose. 

Playful,  they  are,  too;  and  such  teases!  No  matter  how  hard 
one  may  wish  to  study,  no  matter  how  deeply  one  may  be  en- 
grossed in  Astronomy,  or  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English 
Literature,  nevertheless,  with  sly  advances,  with  persistent  whis- 
perings, they  invite  their  victim  to  play. 

"How  long  will  you  let  me  tickle  your  ear?"  they  seem  to 
dare,  and  impishly  laugh  as  an  angry  hand  just  grazes  their  whiz- 
zing wings.  Children  playing  at  "Daddie,  I'm  on  your  Castle," 
could  be  no  slyer,  no  more  sportive  than  these  little  creatures. 
They  flit  back  and  forth,  buzzing,  whizzing,  advancing,  retreat- 
ing; until  half  scared,  at  length,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
attack  of  a  huge  hand  they  slip  nimbly  away,  only  to  come  float- 
ing back  at  their  leisure  saucily  to  kiss  the  pouting  lips. 

Not  all  are  thus  frolicsome,  however.  Sometimes  when  I 
see  two  venerable  flies  conversing  wisely  together,  or  when  I  see 
them  stalking  with  dignity,  but  with  utter  unconstraint  over  books 
which  I  am  accustomed  to  handle  with  deep  awe  and  reverence, 
I  wonder  if  the  Abbot  flies  are  not  imbued  with  much  of  that  wis- 
dom and  dignity  for  which  this  school  is  noted. 

Miriam  Howard,  1911 


Cl?e  (Lfn'lbren's  Sonnet 


''Oh,  Mother  dear/'  the  children  softly  sighed, 

"We  love  you  best  in  springtime,  when  anew 

The  sunny  flowers  adorn  the  meadows  wide, 

And  there  we  wander  hand  in  hand  with  you. 

Yes,  Mother,  in  the  spring  we  love  you  most. 

But  then  the  summer's  very  nice,  as  well, 

When  boats,  that  you  have  made,  along  the  coast 

We  sail,  and  bold  seafights  and  pirates  quell — 

Yet  now  the  days  grow  short,  the  air  is  cold ; 

And  all  the  leaves  are  falling  from  the  tree. 

And,  did  you  know,  your  hair  is  purest  gold, 

Just  like  the  leaves;  why,  Mother,  don't  you  see? 

And  gathered  close  about  the  fire  to  rest, 

Dear  Mother,  in  the  fall  we  love  you  best." 

Mira  B.  Wilson,  C.  P. 


"€t?e  Cegenb  of  H)tnona" 


A  little  less  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city  of  Chicago, 
on  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name  is  located  the 
attractive  little  town  of  Winona.  The  place  is  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  western  branches  of  the  Chatau- 
qua  Assembly.  Here  gather  each  summer  thousands  of  people 
from  the  surrounding  states  to  rest  or  to  study,  to  be  quiet  or  to 
be  entertained,  as  their  moods  dictate. 

The  entertainment  is  varied  and  in  the  center  of  the  grounds 
is  located  a  large  auditorium  where  the  finest  of  lectures,  con- 
certs or  recitals  may  be  heard.  The  walks  are  delightful  and 
boating  and  bathing  are  sources  of  great  pleasure.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  hundreds  of  beautiful  cottages  have  been  built  on 
the  terraces  which  rise  a  few  rods  back  from  the  lake?  Schools, 
too,  have  been  established  in  this  ideal  spot  and  even  in  mid- 
winter the  ringing  laughter  of  boys  and  girls  re-echoes  from 
the  cliffs. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  present  scene  and  that  of 
seventy  years  ago,  when  none  but  red  men  roamed  the  unbroken 
forests,  or  skimmed  over  the  silvery  surface  of  the  lake  in  their 
birchen  canoes. 

This  was  most  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  minds  during  a 
visit  there  two  summers  ago.  We  had  become  tired  of  the  ever 
changing  crowds  of  people,  the  lectures  and  concerts,  and,  wan- 
dering forth  from  the  terraced  grounds  of  the  Chatauqua  en- 
closure, we  sought  the  shade  of  the  forest.  A  half-mile  walk 
brought  us  to  the  base  of  a  small  wooded  knoll.  A  well  worn 
path,  led  to  the  top  and  we  followed  it.  At  the  summit  we  found 
an  open,  grassy  spot  with  paths  running  hither  and  thither  as 
though  it  might  be  the  rendezvous  of  a  band  of  sylvan  nymphs. 

A  few  rustic  seats  were  scattered  about  and  on  a  rude  bench 
at  one  side  of  the  grass  plot  a  young  man  was  writing.  What 
did  it  all  mean?  we  asked  ourselves,  and,  our  curiosity  getting 
the  better  of  us,  we  interrupted  the  writer  to  ask  the  meaning  of 
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the  converging  paths  and  the  general  air  of  mystery  that  pervaded 
the  place.  He  good-naturedly  put  aside  his  half-finished  manu- 
script and  advanced  to  the  center  of  the  open  space,  calling  our 
attention  to  a  marble  slab  which  was  imbedded  in  the  earth.  An 
inscription  on  it  read,  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  James  Hamilton 
who  died  fifteen  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  May 
19th,  1839." 

"And  is  someone  really  buried  under  this  stone?"  we  all 
asked.  Then  he  told  us  the  legend  of  Winona,  which  has  been 
told  before  to  thousands  of  tourists  who  have  traversed  the  well 
worn  paths  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  little  wooded  knoll. 

Winona  was  the  beautiful  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief, 
whose  tribe  claimed  the  present  site  of  the  town  as  their  hunting 
ground.  She  was  the  favorite  of  the  tribe,  and  the  idol  of  her 
father.  He  had  considered  all  the  young  chiefs  of  neighboring 
tribes;  none  was  good  enough  to  claim  her  hand.  His  love  for 
her  was  as  intense  as  his  hatred  for  the  white  men,  who  had 
boldly  pushed  their  way  through  the  wilderness  and  were  building 
their  homes  on  the  frontier.  Across  the  lake,  almost  within  sight 
of  the  Indian  Camp,  stood  the  hut  of  James  Hamilton,  a  hardy 
young  pioneer,  whose  goodwill  had  won  him  friends,  even  among 
the  Indians.  But  the  old  chief's  heart  was  hardened  and  he 
could  see  no  good  in  the  white  man,  and  the  days  when  Hamilton 
crossed  the  lake  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  were  bitter  days  for 
the  old  chief.  Not  so  with  the  Indian  princess.  She  watched 
him  with  admiring  eyes  as  he  passed  the  door  of  her  wigwam, 
from  time  to  time.  She  became  more  and  more  fond  of  the  lake 
and  spent  hours  upon  the  water  in  her  birch-bark  canoe.  Her 
father  little  dreamed  that  she  spent  many  an  hour  in  the  little 
sheltered  bay  where  James  Hamilton  was  often  to  be  found 
fishing,  nor  that  when  she  slipped  from  her  wigwam  at  twilight 
it  was  to  meet  her  lover  on  the  wooded  knoll.  Thus  many 
months  sped  happily  by  until  the  day  came  when  the  old  man 
discovered  her  secret.  She  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  marry  the 
white  man  but  in  vain,  her  father's  heart  was  deaf  to  her 
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entreaty ;  he  threatened  to  kill  Hamilton  should  she  be  found 
with  him  again  and  commanded  her  to  marry  a  young  Indian 
of  the  tribe.  This  was  more  than  her  heart  could  bear.  Once 
more  she  slipped  away  to  the  trysting  place,  and  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  left  her  beaded  necklace  where  none  but  her  lover 
would  find  it.  She  then  descended  to  the  lake,  jumped  into 
her  little  canoe,  rowed  out  a  few  yards  from  shore  and  plunged 
into  the  dark  water. 

James  Hamilton  had  really  loved  the  Indian  maiden,  and 
he  pined  for  her  until  he  sickened  and  died.  Just  before  his 
death,  he  requested  his  friends  to  bury  him  on  top  of  the  little 
knoll,  where  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours.  For  seventy 
years  the  rough-hewn  stone  has  marked  the  spot,  and  called 
forth  the  recital  of  the  "Legend  of  Winona." 

Gertrude  Hendricks,  'n 


fyovo  3  (Eookeb  ifye  Curkey 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  Thanksgiving  season,  I  cooked  the 
turkey.  With  Nancey,  the  mistress  of  the  kitchen,  hovering 
anxiously  near,  endeavoring  to  dissuade  me  from  my  rash  deter- 
mination, I  serenely  cooked  the  turkey. 

First,  in  a  shiny  dishpan  I  gave  him  a  bath — a  regular 
turkeyish  bath,  it  was — inside  and  out,  a  thorough  washing.  In- 
side, as  I  scrubbed  across  his  ribs,  it  sounded  like  a  lath  rubbed 
along  a  picket  fence — and  I  hoped  he  wasn't  ticklish ! 

While  he  was  drying  his  pin  feathers  before  the  fire,  after 
the  vigorous  scrubbing,  I  mixed  the  dressing,  his  thanksgiving 
dinner.  Into  a  big  yellow  bowl,  the  one  always  kept  on  the  top 
shelf,  I  put  small  pieces  of  bread,  and  soaked  them  in  water  to 
make  a  soft  paste. 

"Now  da  spice,  honey;  get  da  spice  in  a  tin  box  on  de  secon' 
shelf,  dar!  You'll  fin'  your  ole  Mistah  Turk  has  to  have  spice 
in  his  vittles  'long  wif  de  king  of  Englan'." 

"This  it?" 

"No,  dat's  coffee." 

"This  it?" 

"No,  dat's  brown  sugar.   Yes,  you  can  have  a  spoonful." 
"This  it?" 

"Lawsee  chile!  Doan  you  know  spice  from  curran's?  Yes, 
but  don'  eat  too  many  'fo'  dinner,"  and  she  rolled  hastily  into 
the  pantry  and  produced  a  can  of  that  green,  powder-like  stuff — 
maze,  I  think  it  is,  or  thyme — with  which  I  duly  flavored  the 
dressing. 

Then  with  a  big  spoon,  I  fed  the  turkey,  fed  him  full  to  the 
brim,  his  last  square  meal. 

I  never  was  good  at  sewing,  but  stitching  up  this  bird,  after 
he  had  consumed  such  a  heavy  meal,  was  the  worst  job  I  ever  had. 
Greasy  fingers,  re-enforced  by  checkered  apron,  pulled  desperate- 
ly at  the  slippery  little  needle ;  and  the  dressing — my !  how  it  rolled 
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around,  slipping  through  the  holes  my  big  stitches  had  made, 
and  oozing  out,  like  the  insides  of  a  creamcake  eaten  hurriedly! 
I  got  angry  at  his  behavior,  and  in  disgust  consigned  him  to  a 
hot  place,  the  oven ;  leaving  him  to  sizzle  and  brown  under 
Nancey's  tender  care. 

But  when  he  was  done,  when  he  reposed  in  state  upon  the 
largest  platter  the  house  afforded,  then  his  beholders  (and  con- 
sumers) burst  forth  in  a  hymn  of  praise,  singing  with  the  "Lady 
of  the  Decoration", 

"My  turkey,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  bird  of  Cranberry, 
Of  thee,  I  sing!" 

Miriam  Hozvard,  '11 


(Dnion  Zttarket 


In  Weimar,  early  in  October,  they  have  what  is  called  an 
"Onion  Market".  This  takes  place  on  the  principal  street, 
Schillerstrasse. 

The  peasants  come  in  from  the  country  bringing  their  crop 
of  winter  vegetables  with  them.  They  secure  places  along  the 
broad  sidewalks  where  they  pile  up  their  onions,  garlic,  celery 
and  turnips.  Some  of  them  have  had  the  same  places  for  years 
and  the  old  wrinkled  faces  of  the  women  beam  with  pleasure 
to  think  that  " Onion  Market"  has  come  again  and  that  they 
are  in  their  accustomed  places  once  more. 

The  day  before  the  market,  Schillerstrasse  is  a  scene  of 
bustle  and  confusion.  One  sees  carts  bringing  in  the  vegetables, 
women  almost  doubled  up  under  the  weight  of  the  heavily  laden 
baskets  on  their  backs,  children  tagging  on  behind  and  getting 
in  the  way  of  hurrying  men.  It  seems  as  if  order  never  could 
be  restored,  but  if  you  go  there  the  first  thing  next  morning, 
before  the  crowd  comes,  you  will  find  a  very  different  scene. 
During  the  night  the  confusion  has  cleared  up  and  instead  of 
vegetables  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  everything  is  in  neat 
piles  or  rows.  The  onions  are  braided  into  long  strips  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  These  piles  are 
often  higher  than  your  head,  for  onions  are  the  principal  thing 
they  sell  at  onion  market,  although  the  other  winter  vegetables 
are  sold  there  too. 

Soon  the  people  begin  to  come  and  buy  their  winter  supplies. 
Some  walk  up  and  down  either  sides  of  the  street  seeing  which 
they  think  look  the  best,  while  others  go  immediately  to  some 
particular  person  and  get  the  matter  quickly  settled.  Some  buy 
only  two  strings  of  onions,  tie  them  together  and  hang  them 
around  their  necks,  while  others  buy  many  strings  and  have  to 
hire  someone  to  carry  them  home  for  them.  All  day  long  the 
street  is  crowded  with  people  coming  and  going,  bargaining  and 
buying. 

The  next  morning  everything  is  cleared  up,  and  not  for 
twelve  months  will  Schillerstrasse  again  have  a  market  day. 

Katharine  L.  Ordway,  'n 


(Dctober 

October,  with  its  sky  of  sapphire  blue, 

And  foliage  of  brilliant  red  and  gold, 

Is  like  a  huge  mosaic  of  gorgeous  hue, 

Fitted  together  in  a  pattern  bold. 

Her  days  are  calm  and  rich  with  hopes  fulfilled; 

The  rush  of  Summer's  teeming  life  abating 

To  something  deeper :  Nature's  passions  stilled, 

As  'twere;  all  things  at  peace,  for  Winter  waiting. 

To  wander,  then,  in  quiet  haunts  apart, 

Thou  fairest  vision  of  my  world,  with  thee, 

Would  be,  indeed,  the  rarest  joy,  dear  Heart. 

Oh!  that  thou  wouldst  relent  and  care  for  me! 

If  only  thou  couldst  learn  to  love  me,  dear, 

This  month  would  be  the  best  of  all  the  year. 

Clarissa  M.  Hall,  C.  P. 


a  Day  (Dut  of  a  Cat's  Diary 


6.3O-7  A.  M. 

I  was  awakened  from  the  most  blissful  sleep  at  the  foot 
of  the  baby's  crib,  by  the  nurse.  She  had  the  impudence  to  re- 
move me  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  at  the  same  time  bestowing 
two  sound  curls  on  my  port  ear.  That  woman  is  the  bane  of  my 
existence. 

7-7-30 

I  had  my  morning  meal  with  that  odious  Fido  in  the  kitchen. 
I  hate  to  associate  with  such  low  company  at  meals.  He  didn't 
like  his  food  and  tried  to  make  way  with  some  of  mine,  for  which 
breach  of  etiquette  I  gave  him  a  scratch  on  that  shiny  black  nose 
of  his.  Of  course  the  cook  had  to  take  his  side  and  I  got  a  box 
on  my  other  ear  to  make  things  balance. 
7.30-8.30 

I  went  up  to  the  parlor  to  perform  my  ablutions.  The  light 
blue  plush  sofa  there  makes  a  beautiful  place  for  that  purpose, 
for  I  can  see  just  how  many  hairs  I  lose  from  my  soft  black  coat. 
So  much  rough  treatment  lately  makes  them  come  out  terribly. 
I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  use  some  kind  of  a  herpicide  pretty 
soon. 
8.30-10 

I  went  squirrel  hunting  with  the  tiger  cat  across  the  street. 
I  don't  like  those  long-haired  cats  myself,  they  have  such  nasty 
dispositions,  but  Tige  certainly  is  a  good  hunter,  we  caught 
three  fat  squirrels  between  us. 
10-12 

I  took  a  nice  long  snooze  on  the  spare  bed.  I  dreamed  it 
was  raining  rats  and  mice  instead  of  cats  and  dogs,  as  my  mis- 
tress always  says.  I  guess  that  last  squirrel  was  a  little  tough 
for  my  digestion,  he  said  he  was  a  great-grandfather  and  was 
supporting  a  wife  and  five  children,  and  I  am  sure  he  tasted  bad 
enough  for  most  anything. 
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I2-I  P.  M. 

I  had  my  noon  meal,  which  consisted  of  fish  scraps,  mostly 
heads  and  tails  with  an  occasional  fin  or  backbone  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  It  was  a  choice  dish,  I  assure  you,  and  by  the 
time  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  what  little  fish  there  was  off 
those  bones,  I  was  hungrier  than  when  I  started.  I  guess  no  cat 
made  up  that  saying,  "The  nigher  the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat." 
1-2.30 

I  went  fishing  in  the  aquarium.  I  was  hungry  enough  to 
do  most  anything.  So  I  patiently  hung  over  the  side  'til  one  of 
the  goldfish  came  to  the  top.  I  never  was  partial  to  yellow  for  a 
color,  but  it  really  tasted  pretty  good,  and  the  yellow  doesn't  go 
all  the  way  through.  Jennie,  the  maid,  came  in  just  as  I  was 
washing  the  remains  off  my  mouth,  but  I  looked  real  innocent 
and  she  never  suspected  a  thing. 
2.30-4 

I  took  my  afternoon  siesta  in  Bridget's  new  Sunday  bonnet. 
It  is  one  of  those  fur  things,  and  was  just  big  enough  for  me 
to  curl  up  comfortably  on.  I  don't  think  I  will  sleep  there  again 
though,  for  I  dreamt  that  mistress  had  me  made  into  one,  and 
wore  me  every  Sunday  to  church.  It  was  awful,  and  I  woke  up 
with  my  hair  standing  straight  on  end. 

4-6 

I  played  with  the  baby,  the  little  rascal  all  but  pulled  my  tail 
out  by  the  roots,  and  I  had  an  awful  attack  of  cramps  after- 
wards from  the  way  he  hoisted  me  up  by  the  stomach,  and  Dr. 
Mouser  told  me  that  another  spell  of  that  sort  might  be  fatal. 
6-6.30 

The  family  all  went  out  to  tea  and  Bridget  took  this  occa- 
sion to  visit  Dreamland  with  her  beau,  the  garbage  man,  so  I  had 
to  go  hungry.  Bridget  is  absolutely  no  good  at  all  these  days,  all 
she  thinks  about  is  men  and  clothes.  Well,  we  will  be  even  yet, 
I  sha'n't  catch  that  mouse  that  has  a  nest  in  the  toe  of  her  winter 
bed  slippers.    I  was  only  waiting  for  him  to  get  fatter  anyway, 
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and  I  guess  I  can  exist  a  little  longer  without  him,  especially  as 
I  won't  lose  anything  in  the  bargain. 

7-30-9-30 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  November  Club  on  the  back 
fence.  Maria  and  Tabby  rendered  the  Anvil  Chorus  and  Putty 
gave  us  a  base  solo.  It  was  real  good.  That  mangy  gray  tom- 
cat next  door  was  chosen  president,  which  made  our  set  so  cross 
that  we  had  a  grand  scrimmage,  you  should  have  seen  the  fur 
fly,  and  heard  the  language.  The  meeting  was  finally  broken  up 
by  Tom,  the  crack  Harvard  pitcher,  throwing  a  beer  bottle  in 
our  midst.  I  have  many  times  felt  like  cursing  the  manufactur- 
ers of  that  intoxicating  beverage  but  never  so  strongly  as  tonight. 

9-30 

I  crawled  into  the  cold  air  box  and  went  to  sleep  'til  cook 
should  come  back  from  the  theatre  and  let  me  in.  This  is  a 
sample  of  a  cat's  life  and  I  don't  believe  any  of  you  envy  us. 

Edvth  Seccomb 


(Dn  tfy>  Cake 


(A  burlesque) 

In  a  gently  swaying  skiff  sat  three  Maidens  fair.  Just 
out  of  reach  of  their  slender  ringers  nodded  the  delicate  pond- 
lilies.  Then  spake  one  of  the  beautiful  damsels.  "I,"  quoth  she, 
"desire  to  leave  our  pretty  bark  and  gather  for  you  those  lovely 
blossoms." 

Removing  her  filmy  skirts,  tiny  slippers  and  lacy  stockings, 
she  thrust  first  one  foot,  then  the  other,  into  the  placid  waters. 
Suddenly  her  dainty  feet  disappeared  from  the  gaze  of  the  on- 
lookers, and  her  sylph-like  limbs  sank  slowly  through  the  soft, 
warm,  clinging  mud.  From  her  ruddy  lips  burst  forth  cries  of 
amazement.  For  support  she  grasped  a  skater  firmly  between 
her  forefinger  and  thumb,  but  it  met  instant  death  in  that  vice- 
like grip,  and  served  her  nought.  A  white  ash  blade  was  ex- 
tended quickly  over  the  perturbed  water  by  the  white-faced 
Maidens  in  the  little  craft.  She  seized  it,  and  with  a  super- 
human strength  the  Maidens  extricated  her  from  the  grasping 
bog. 

Safely  she  arrived  in  the  skiff,  but  adhering  to  her  alabaster 
ankle  was  that  variety  of  water  pest  known  as  the  leech.  Bravely 
her  sister  came  to  the  rescue,  and  with  a  steel  that  had  pierced 
her  hat,  pierced  it.  Sighing  with  relief  she  who  was  rescued 
resumed  her  filmy  lingerie,  and  the  bark  glided  swiftly  to  the 
farther  shore. 

Katharine  L.  Ordway,  'n 


i£t>ttorial$ 


Although  Mr.  Downs  has  not  been  officially  connected  with 
the  school  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  he  has  kept  so  closely 
in  touch  with  us  that  his  death  this  winter  has  brought  us  much 
real  sorrow.  To  the  many  old  scholars  who  have  known  him  and 
been  helped  by  him,  we  should  like  to  recall  a  few  facts  about  his 
life. 

Professor  Samuel  Morse  Downs  was  born  in  1836  in  the 
West  Parish  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  At  a  very  early  date  his 
musical  genius  manifested  itself,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  not  only  giving  lessons,  but  conducting  singing  classes  in 
a  rather  wide  circuit  about  Boston.  He  studied  under  masters 
in  Boston,  including  Mr.  Kruger  and  Mr.  James  K.  Paine,  and 
later  under  several  instructors  in  London,  the  best  known  being 
Mme.  Schiller.  For  many  years  he  was  organist  at  the  New  Old 
South  Church  of  Boston,  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Manning. 
Distinguished  members  of  his  choir  at  this  church  were  Mr. 
Wetherbee  and  Mrs.  Osgood,  who  later  became  famous  as  a 
concert  singer  in  London.  To  her  he  dedicated  the  song  which 
he  wrote  for  Christina  Rossetti's  well-known  poem,  "When  I  am 
dead,  my  love." 

Though  highly  gifted  as  a  conductor  and  singularly  sympa- 
thetic as  an  accompanist,  his  services  having  been  sought  by  such 
an  artist  as  Camilla  Urso,  he  made  his  life  work  the  development 
of  the  musical  departments  of  the  two  schools,  Abbot  Academy 
at  Andover,  and  Bradford  Academy  at  Bradford.  With  these 
schools  he  was  connected  for  over  forty-five  years,  and  wrote 
many  compositions  adapted  to  girls'  voices. 

The  routine  of  teaching  never  obscured  his  creative  power. 
He  was  always  a  composer  both  for  the  piano  and  the  voice.  His 
latest  work,  "Diabolo"  and  "The  Slumber  Fairies,"  prove  the 
delicacy  and  charm  of  his  imagination.  These  qualities  were  al- 
ways recognized  by  musicians,  and  he  was  identified  with  the 
most  brilliant  musical  circles  of  Boston.   He  died  in  his  Andover 
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home  among  the  friends  to  whom  his  qualities  as  a  man  and  a 
musician  had  made  him  an  inspiration. 

From  the  very  first  day  when  the  plans  for  Davis  Hall  were 
adopted,  it  was  Mr.  Downs's  strong  desire  that  a  beautiful  organ 
should  some  day  be  placed  in  the  organ  loft,  either  as  his  own 
gift,  if  possible,  or  through  his  instrumentality.  This  wish  he 
was  not  able  to  see  realized,  but  the  opportunity  and  privilege 
are  left  to  us,  his  friends  and  debtors,  to  see  that  such  a  gift  be 
made  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  Air.  Downs's  life  and  to  his  work  in 
Abbot  Academy.  Is  there  not  some  one  of  all  his  pupils  who  will 
make  the  gift,  or  take  the  initiative  in  starting  plans  for  it?  If 
the  plan  for  an  organ  does  not  prove  feasible,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  an  appropriate  memorial  to  Mr.  Downs  would  be  an 
endowment  fund  for  the  annual  recitals. 

By  the  death  of  Miss  Angelina  Kimball,  August  28,  1909, 
Abbot  Academy  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  best  friends.  In- 
deed, Miss  Kimball's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  school  has  ex- 
tended through  the  unusually  long  period  of  over  fifty-four  years. 
Coming  to  the  school  as  a  helper  in  the  Domestic  Department,  in 
her  teens,  she  became  Associate  Matron  in  1855,  and  Matron  in 
i860,  a  post  which  she  distinguished  for  many  years. 

In  the  early  days,  she  not  only  worked  willingly  with  her 
hands,  but  with  her  head  also,  to  make  a  little  go  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Her  thrift,  her  excellent  judgment,  her  "immaculate  house- 
keeping," as  Miss  McKeen  has  expressed  it,  were  our  pride.  Not 
only  did  she  render  incalculable  service  to  the  success  of  the 
school  in  the  wise  administration  of  her  own  department;  it  was 
the  most  natural  course  in  the  world  to  seek  her  advice  and  coun- 
sel in  the  multitudinous  questions  that  concerned  the  broader 
life  of  Abbot  Academy.  Principal,  teacher,  pupil,  and,  I  daresay, 
trustee,  found  the  talking  of  matters  over  with  Miss  Kimbell 
an  enlightening  and  helpful  procedure.  Secrets  were  safe  with 
her.  Good  strong  common-sense,  excellent  judgment,  courage, 
sympathy,  and  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  which  lifted  many  a  weight, 
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were  resources  of  hers,  never  failing.  Her  room  was  the  refuge 
to  which  the  perplexed  and  the  homesick  fled,  because  she  was 
there.  Hosts  of  old  scholars  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed.  She 
remembered  us  all,  recalling  vividly  many  an  incident  of  our 
school  life  which  we  had  thought  forgotten.  She  was  a  well 
of  information  concerning  the  past  of  the  school  as  well  as  of 
individuals.  To  us  who  knew  no  Principal  before  Miss  McKeen, 
her  reminiscences  of  earlier  days,  and  her  love  and  loyalty  to 
those  gone  before  were  a  lesson  that  we  needed  and  were  glad 
to  learn. 

With  the  opening  of  Draper  Hall,  in  1892,  Miss  Kimball 
would  have  given  up  her  duties,  but  Miss  McKeen  would  not 
have  it  so.  Together  they  must  go  into  the  new  building  in 
which  they  were  both  so  vitally  interested,  for  which,  we  may 
truly  say,  they  both  had  toiled. 

Shortly  after  this,  spurred  on  by  Miss  McKeen,  Miss  Kim- 
ball made  a  European  journey  with  friends,  which  greatly  en- 
riched her  life.  In  the  years  since  she  left  school,  her  home  has 
been  in  Andover,  where  old  scholars  and  children  of  old  scholars, 
have  sought  her  out  and  found  the  same  unfailing  friend. 

A  simple  funeral  service,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stack- 
pole  of  Bradford,  was  held  in  Draper  Hall,  the  family  of  Miss 
Kimball  kindly  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Trustees  and  other 
Andover  friends.  Dr.  Stackpole's  theme  was  Immortality.  The 
service  ended  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  James  Austen  Richards  of 
Andover  and  Boston,  and  the  burial  followed,  in  the  family  lot, 
at  Bradford. 

Miss  Means,  who  has  been  principal  now  for  eleven  years, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  present  year.  She 
sailed  for  Europe  in  November,  and  is  planning  to  be  in  Sicily 
and  Italy  the  greater  part  of  this  winter.  While  we  all  keenly 
miss  her,  both  teachers  and  scholars  feel  the  same  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  Miss  Kelsey's  guidance  which  the  trustees  felt 
when  they  appointed  her  acting-principal. 
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The  senior  class  is  showing  much  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  their  work  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliphant  of  Methuen,  who  has 
charge  of  Miss  Means's  classes.  With  the  exception  of  College 
Mathematics,  Miss  Kelsey's  classes  are  being  taught  by  Miss  Hall. 

In  the  French  Department,  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Sherman  of 
Hanover  has  taken  the  place  of  Miss  Payne,  who  is  teaching 
in  Miss  Scoville's  School  in  New  York,  with  her  accustomed 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  Miss  Sherman  is  a  graduate  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  and  has  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and 
at  the  Alliance  Franchise  in  Paris.  She  has  taught  for  several 
years,  and  brings  to  her  work  here  experience  and  enthusiasm; 
while  her  cheerful  and  sympathetic  personality  is  much  felt  in 
the  household. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Shawe,  of  Boston,  who  is  associated  this  year 
with  Mrs.  MacGregor  in  the  department  of  vocal  music,  has  a 
very  fine  mezzo-soprano  voice.  She  has  taught  in  Providence 
and  in  Boston,  and  has  sung  in  concerts  with  much  success. 

The  musical  advantages  of  Abbot  have  always  been  great. 
But  we  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  every  girl  in  school 
to  the  unusual  opportunities  of  this  year.  This  is  the  first  year 
that  there  has  been  a  class  on  the  History  and  Appreciation  of 
Music.  This  is  held  by  Professor  Ashton  on  Monday  afternoons 
at  five  o'clock.  His  talk  on  Greek  music  made  those  who  saw  the 
"Medea"  of  Euripides  in  Boston  appreciate  and  understand  much 
better  the  Greek  Chorus  which  they  heard  there. 

Judging  by  the  long  line  of  couples  which  wends  its  way 
to  the  Stone  Chapel  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  every  girl  in 
school  has  enjoyed  Professor  Ashton's  organ  recitals.  W^e  think 
them  entirely  too  short.  Certainly  everyone,  music-lover  or  not, 
feel  the  glorious  beauty  of  an  organ  beautifully  played. 

Only  one  of  the  Abbot  recitals  has  so  far  been  given.  But  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dolmetsch  stand  high,  even  in  the  list  of  first-class  ar- 
tists who  have  performed  at  the  school.  The  beautiful  composi- 
tions of  Bach  and  Scarlatti  receive  their  true  atmosphere  and 
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significance  only  when  played  on  instruments  of  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  girls  are  realizing  more  and  more  how  beautiful  the 
country  around  Andover  is,  and  this  year  their  interest  in  it  has 
been  shown  in  the  Walking  Club.  It  was  started  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  on  almost  every  Wednesday  morning  since 
then  a  number  of  girls  have  gone  for  walks  together.  At  first 
they  went  only  short  distances,  but  it  is  their  intention  to  go 
further  as  they  become  accustomed  to  the  exercise.  This  club 
not  only  gives  the  girls  in  it  a  better  appreciation  of  the  country, 
but  keeps  them  outdoors  and  is  a  healthy  and  pleasant  form  of 
exercise.  Also,  it  is  something  in  which  every  girl  can  take  part, 
and  no  one  who  values  a  clear  brain  and  healthy  body  and  wants 
a  real  good  time  should  fail  to  go  with  the  Walking  Club. 

Recently  one  of  the  College  Seniors  was  accused  of  having 
an  aim  in  her  school  work.  We  honestly  think  the  girl  was 
mortified ;  it  is  so  much  nicer  and  easier  and  pleasanter  to  be 
with  the  crowd,  as  it  is  called.  And  the  crowd,  or,  at  least,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  girls,  seem  to  have  instituted  what  might  be 
called  a  driftwood  society.  The  society  is  not  established,  as  at 
first  glance  it  might  be  supposed,  for  the  enjoyable  purpose  of 
gathering  driftwood  along  the  ocean's  pebbly  strand;  for  Abbot, 
we  regret  to  state,  is  scarcely  a  maritime  establishment.  It  has 
quite  another  aim.  Its  life  is  centered  about  one  terse  theory,  the 
theory  of  drifting.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  how  much  of  en- 
joyment is  to  be  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  this  object. 

Probably  the  driftwood  society  is  of  most  profit,  however, 
in  the  ease  and  freedom  from  care  with  which  its  members  are 
enabled  to  pursue  their  studies.  According  to  its  theory,  the 
question  of  studying  becomes  limited  merely  to  the  "getting  one's 
lesson  for  tomorrow."  This  process  varies  greatly.  It  may  be 
described  briefly,  however,  as  a  hurried  cramming  into  one's  head 
of  several  pages  of  the  history  of  the  downfall  of  Sparta  or  of  the 
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measurement  of  rectilinear  figures.  The  purpose  is  to  accom- 
plish this  feat  in  such  a  way  that  the  teacher  will  not  frown  in 
recitation,  and  that  the  mark  in  the  small  red  book  will  be  a 
comfortable  one.  When  the  process  is  completed,  a  label  is  added, 
which  reads,  ''To  be  destroyed  after  using;"  and,  directly  the 
bell  for  the  close  of  recitation  sounds,  the  request  on  the  label 
is  complied  with.  The  lesson  is  got.  That  is  the  end  of  it :  that 
Sparta  fell  or  that  rectilinear  figures  can  be  measured  need  no 
longer  be  remembered. 

Naturally,  as  with  all  such  propositions,  some  one  occasion- 
ally tries  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  driftwood  society. 
One  girl  even  dared  to  cite  an  instance  from  "Anne  of  Green 
Gables" ;  how  Anne,  in  an  attempt  to  represent  the  lifeless  Elaine, 
lay  down  in  an  old  row-boat  to  float  down  the  river.  Unfor- 
tunately the  boat  had  scarce  been  set  adrift  when  it  scraped  upon 
an  old  stump.  Coming  suddenly  to  life  to  find  the  oars  gone  and 
the  funeral  barge  filling  with  water,  she  quite  lost  her  presence 
of  mind  and  called  loudly  for  help.  On  account  of  this  foolish 
energy  the  boat  ran  into  one  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  up  which 
Anne  promptly  climbed  to  be  rescued  later  on  and  restored  to 
a  humdrum  existence. 

If  a  member  of  the  driftwood  society  had  found  herself  in 
this  plight,  however,  how  much  more  self-controlled  she  would 
have  been.  What  if  the  boat  was  filling  rapidly !  She  would  have 
lain  quite  still.  What  if  the  boat  was  sinking!  Doubtless  the 
bottom  of  the  river  is  a  very  interesting  place  indeed.  She  would 
have  drifted  gently  down  and  made  who  can  tell  what  wonderful 
discoveries. 

Why  it  is  that  girls  should  pride  themselves  on  their  poor 
handwriting,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Yet  such  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  many  people ;  for  how  often  is  the  boast  heard,  "You  can't 
read  my  writing,  for  I  can't  read  it  myself,  even,"  and  similar 
disparaging  remarks. 

Many  girls  utterly  dainty  and  fastidious  as  to  their  persons 
would  have  hard  shift  to  pass  as  such  if  they  were  judged  by 
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their  handwriting  alone.  Why  should  they  think  there  is  license 
for  shiftless  and  careless  handwriting,  when  they  will  tolerate  in 
nothing  else  shiftlessness  and  carelessness?  An  individual  hand- 
writing, a  handwriting  that  expresses  character  and  personality 
is  much  to  be  desired;  but  it  must  first  have  a  foundation  of 
simple,  well-formed  letters. 

Just  as  mis-spelled  words  mark  the  writer  as  illiterate,  so 
does  careless  writing  lower  that  standard  which  should  be  kept 
by  all  educated  people. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  by  which  a  girl's  personality 
can  be  shown,  is  the  manner  in  which  she  dresses  her  hair.  Of 
course  there  is  danger  of  losing  this  individuality,  as  there  are 
constantly  new  styles  and  new  things  connected  with  this  art, 
and,  unfortunately,  just  at  present,  a  great  many  of  the  latter. 
Why  does  not  everyone  dress  her  hair  in  the  way  best  suited  to 
herself  and  not  be  a  slave  to  fashion?  Just  because  the  newest 
style  is  becoming  to  your  friend,  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  adopt 
the  same  method,  a  trifle  exaggerated,  that  it  may  not  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  appearance?  One  exaggeration  in  this  direction 
only  leads  to  others,  which  form  the  basis  for  the  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  creations,  too  often  seen  adorning  the  heads 
of  our  contemporaries. 

Again  how  few  girls  show  discretion  as  to  the  proper  times 
and  occasions  for  the  wearing  of  ornaments,  especially  rings. 
It  is  really  a  shock  when  occasionally  a  girl,  otherwise  of 
ladylike  and  quiet  appearance,  enters  class  dressed  in  a  sailor 
suit  and  wearing  a  diamond  ring.  It  is  true  that  the  possession 
of  brilliancy  in  class  is  desirable,  but  if  this  is  the  only  kind  that 
can  be  brought,  it  would  be  better  to  go  without  it  altogether. 

For  a  few  days  before  the  Christmas  vacation  the  girls  dis- 
played a  great  interest  in  sixty  small  dolls.  In  fact,  they  devoted 
almost  all  of  the  recreation  hours  to  supplying  their  wardrobes. 
The  results  were  that  on  the  evening  of  December  the  tenth  the 
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chief  attraction  in  the  sitting-room  was  the  window -seat,  which 
held  five  dozen  dolls,  charming  to  behold,  in  dainty  muslins  and 
picture  hats.  These  were  not  for  showT  alone,  but  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  children  in  the  New  York  slums,  and  they  were 
shipped  to  that  city  on  the  following  day. 

The  school  sent  another  Christmas  present  which  went  to 
a  family  in  the  far  West;  two  barrels  of  warm  clothing,  all  too 
necessary  in  this  bitter  weather,  and  joys  for  the  children,  ribbons, 
gloves,  and  other  things  calculated  to  please  the  fifteen-year-old 
daughter,  and  money  for  the  family  exchequer. 

The  spirit  of  giving  did  not  begin  with  Christmas,  for  at 
Thanksgiving  time  a  large  purse  was  made  up  to  help  those  in 
distress.  Eight  families  were  made  a  little  happier  by  this  con- 
tribution. 

Abbot  has  existed  for  eighty  years.  It  has  always  stood 
not  for  wisdom  alone,  but  for  what  is  noble  and  good.  The 
alumnae  of  years  gone  by,  who  gave  to  our  school  the  spirit  of 
kindliness  and  generosity,  would  feel  a  sense  of  joy  to  know  that 
that  spirit  still  exists. 

After  three  and  a  half  years  of  faithful  service,  Miss  Hol- 
brook  left  us  in  January  to  be  Assistant  Superintendent  in  the 
Leonard  Morse  Hospital  in  Natick.  Her  position  has  been  filled 
by  Miss  Edith  Aldred  of  Manchester,  a  classmate  of  Miss  Hol- 
brook  and  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 
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Commencement  (Exercises 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  eightieth  anniversary  of 
Abbot  Academy  began  Saturday  evening,  June  12,  1909,  with  the  an- 
nual Draper  Reading. 

PROGRAM 

Piano  Duet  :  Finale  from  Suite  Debussy 
Misses  Smith  and  Hall 

1.  Aunt  Betsy's  Photographs  Anna  Fuller 

Sarah  Louise  Tuttle,  Springfield 

2.  Bobby  Shaftoe  Homer  Greene 

Marguerite  Faust,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

3.  The  Inconsiderate  Waiter  /.  M.  Barrie 

Laura  Avis  Jackson,  River  Forest,  111. 

4.  At  the  Hairdresser's  (a  monologue)  May  Isabel  Fiske 

Elizabeth  Gertrude  Wyer,  Portland,  Me. 

5.  Patsy  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

Lillie  Richardson  Johnson,  Hallowell,  Maine 

6.  The  Strange  Passenger  Victor  Hugo 

Marjorie  Wilde  Burns,  Maiden 

7.  Mr.  Craig's  Fearful  Emergency  Frank  R.  Stockton 

Mildred  Bolton  Todd,  St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 

8.  Ezekiel  in  Exile  Lucy  Pratt 

Annie  E.  Blauvelt,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

On  Sunday,  June  13,  the  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  at 
the  South  Church  by  the  Rev.  Shepherd  Knapp  of  Worcester. 

Monday  afternoon,  June  14,  the  Seniors  gave  their  lawn  party 
under  the  old  oak. 
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Monday  evening,  a  musicale  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  Prof. 
Ashton,  Mrs.  MacGregor  and  Mr.  Chase. 


PROGRAM 

Part  Songs  :  The  Mountain  Brook 
Springtime 

Now  Is  the  Month  of  Maying 

Piano  Duet  :  Two  movements  from  Suite 

En  Bateau — Finale 

MISSES    SMITH    AND  HALL 

Vocal  Duet  :  The  Passage-Bird*s  Farewell 

MISSES    CAUNT   AND  GILLILAN 


Piano  Solo  :  Elgie 

Song  :  a  Ye   Banks   and  Braes 
b  Caller  Herrin' 


MISS  SMITH 


Song  :  Roses  in  June 


MISS  WRIGHT 

(with  violin  obligato) 

MISS   CAUNT  AND  MISS  GARDNER 


Rheinbcrger 
Bargiel 
Morley 

Debussy 


Hildach 

Nollet 

MacDozvcll 
Old  Scotch 

German 


PART  SECOND 

Three-part  Song  :  The  Snow 

(Op.  26,  No.  1) 

THE    FIDELIO  SOCIETY 

Violins,  Misses  Gardner  and  Silsby ;  piano,  Miss  Smith 
Piano  5olo  :  Impromptu  in  A 


Elgar 


Violin  Solo  :  Romance 

Songs  :  a  L'Heure  Exquise 
b  My  Lassie 


MISS  HALL 


MISS  GARDNER 


MISS  SMITH 


Three-part  Song:  Fly,  Singing  Bird 

(Op.  26,  No.  2) 

THE    FIDELIO  SOCIETY 

Violins,  Misses  Gardner  and  Silsby;  piano,  Miss  Smith 


Von  Wilm 

Ogarew 

Hahn 
Beach 

Elgar 
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Tuesday,  June  15,  the  school  assembled  for  the  Tree  Exercises 
and  Ivy  Planting.    The  final  exercises  were  at  the  South  Church. 


PROGRAM 


Prelude  and  March 
Te  Deum 


6".  M.  Downs 


Invocation 

O  !  Send  out  Thy  Light  ! 


H.  C.  MacDougall 


choir 


Address 


PROFESSOR  JOSIAH  ROYCE,  LL.  D. 


Presentation  of  Diplomas 

rev.  daniel  merriman,  d.  d. 

Parting  Hymn 

Prayer  and  Benediction 

Donald  Butler,  Marshal 
Alumnae  Meeting  at  Abbot  Hall  at  1.30  p.  m. 


S.  M.  Dozvns 


ACADEMIC  SENIOR  CLASS 


Mary  Maling  Bourne 
Leila  Rowse  Fowler 
Elizabeth  Sanborn  Fuller 
Edith  Howard  Gardner 
Mary  Bell  Gilbert 
Janet  Langley  Gorton 
Sarah  Taylor  Knox 
Beulah  Hazel  McCarty 
Louise  Norpell 
Helen  Loraine  Thomas 
Helen  Morris  Weber 
Helen  Wakefield  Whitten 
Frances  Wright 


Kennebunk,  Maine 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Newton 

Dennysville,  Maine 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Danvers 

Manchester,  N.  H. 
Canton,  Ohio 
Newark,  Ohio 
Lowell 

Canton,  Ohio 
Suncook,  N.  H. 
Newark,  Ohio 
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COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  SENIOR  CLASS 


Dorothy  Lois  Drake 
Helen  Merrill  Hazlewood 
Florence  MacCreadie 
Helen  Douglas  Milroy 
Gladys  Rice  Perry 
Albert  Alexander  Smith 
Marjorie  Marden  Soule 
Beatrice  Margaret  Twiss 
Edith  Van  Horn 

Carolyn  Girard  Adams  de  Windt 


Prescott,  Ariz. 
Haverhill 
Andover 
Houston,  Tex. 
Wellesley  Hills 
Bonham,  Tex. 
Denver,  Col. 
Lawrence 
Wellsboro,  Penn. 
New  York,  N.  Y 


fjall  (Exercises 

On  Saturday,  September  18,  Miss  Kelsey  explained  some  of  the 
rules  and  customs  of  Abbot.  Directly  afterward,  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  school  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  Athletic  Association 
officers. 

The  first  part  of  Saturday  afternoon,  September  25,  was  devoted 
to  a  further  explanation  of  school  rules  by  Miss  Kelsey,  after  which 
a  short  program  wras  given,  composed  of  readings  by  Miss  Johnson 
and  Miss  Blauvelt,  two  Draper  Readers  of  last  spring,  and  piano  solos 
by  Miss  Renwick  and  Miss  Wiest. 

Saturday,  October  2,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mrs. 
Selah  Merrill,  an  old  Abbot  girl,  who  gave  a  talk  on  Jerusalem,  where 
a  greater  part  of  her  life  has  been  spent.  After  speaking  of  the  city 
in  a  general  way,  she  continued  by  telling  of  the  people  and  their 
peculiar  manners  and  customs. 

On  Saturday,  October  16,  Mr.  C.  C.  Carpenter  of  Andover  gave 
a  short  lecture  on  Labrador,  speaking  especially  of  the  people,  the 
life  which  they  live,  and  also  of  the  missionary  work  which  has  been 
carried  on  there  since  his  first  visit  to  that  country,  fifty  years  ago. 

Saturday  afternoon,  December  4,  Mrs.  MacGregor  and  Miss 
Shawe,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Pelletier,  gave  a  recital  in  Davis  Hall.  This 
is  the  first  recital  of  its  kind  that  has  been  given  here,  and  was  espe- 
cially delightful  owing  to  the  pleasing  contrast  between  the  rich 
contralto  of  Miss  Shawe  and  Mrs.  MacGregor's  clear  soprano. 

On  Saturday,  January  8,  through  the  generosity  of  Prof.  Forbes, 
of  Phillips  Academy,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a  very  inter- 
esting illustrated  lecture  by  him  on  "How  to  See  Old  Rom§," 
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Miss  Anna  Fuller,  a  graduate  of  the  school  in  1872,  and  the  well 
known  author  of  Pratt  Portraits,  A  Literary  Courtship,  Peak  and  Prairie, 
and  many  other  delightful  stories  and  novels,  very  generously  offered 
to  give  to  the  school,  for  the  benefit  of  McKeen  Hall,  a  reading  from 
her  unpublished  works.  The  reading,  which  was  to  be  given  January 
14,  was  postponed  to  January  21. 

(Entertainments  anb  (Excursions 

On  the  first  Sunday  evening  of  this  year,  September  19,  Miss 
Kelsey  invited  all  the  girls  to  her  room  to  hear  some  music.  Marion 
Sanford,  Rhoda  Green  and  Eleanor  Van  Tuyl  sang,  Frances  Pray 
and  Clarissa  Hall  gave  piano  solos,  and  Emily  Silsby  played  the 
violin. 

The  school  was  invited  to  attend  a  reception  and  dance  given  by 
the  Abbot  Christian  Association  on  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  21.  Miss 
Kelsey  and  Marion  Sanford,  President  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  received. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Sept.  29,  several  of  the  girls  went  to 
see  the  football  game  between  Andover  and  Lowell  Textile  School. 
Andover  won  by  25-0. 

On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Friday,  October  1,  the  new 
girls  were  invited  by  Mrs.  Goldsmith  to  a  delightful  picnic  at  Alder- 
brook  farm.  They  went  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  visiting  Echo 
Rock  they  had  a  picnic  supper.  When  that  was  over,  they  roasted 
corn  and  toasted  marshmallows  over  a  bonfire,  and  then  sang  and 
told  stories  until  dark. 

The  Seniors,  accompanied  by  Miss  Chickering,  had  a  picnic 
at  Haggett's  Pond  on  Tuesday,  October  5.  After  supper,  which 
was  eaten  indoors,  they  toasted  marshmallows  over  a  bonfire  on 
the  beach  and  then  played  games  of  various  kinds  until  it  was  time 
to  leave. 

Most  of  the  girls  went  to  the  football  game  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, October  9,  between  Andover  and  the  Yale  Freshmen.  Yale 
won  11-0. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  12,  Marion  Sanford,  Grace  Cremin, 
Marion  Hayward  and  Laura  Jackson,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Howey  and  Miss  Root,  acted  in  Pantomime  the  ballad  of  "Gentle 
Alice  Brown."  and  Grace  Cremin  and  Laura  Jackson  acted  "The 
Bishop  of  Rum-ti-foo,"  while  Miss  Howey  read  the  poems. 
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On  Tuesday  evening,  October  19,  the  girls  were  given  a  most 
delightful  surprise.  A  big  bonfire  was  built  near  the  grove  and 
marshmallows  and  sticks  were  provided.  The  girls  sang  and  played 
games  until  eight  o'clock,  when  thejr  formed  in  line  and  marched 
around  the  circle,  singing. 

Saturday  afternoon,  October  23,  some  of  the  girls  went  to  Boston 
to  see  the  Ben  Greet  Company  in  "A  Mid-summer  Night's  Dream." 

On  the  same  afternoon  most  of  the  girls  who  did  not  go  to 
Boston  went  to  the  football  game.  Harvard  Freshmen  beat 
Andover  5-0. 

Miss  Durfee's  and  Miss  Schiefferdecker's  corridors  gave  a  Gar- 
den Party  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  26.  Every  girl  represented 
a  flower,  either  by  a  fancy  costume  or  by  wearing  a  symbol.  The 
costumes  were  all  very  pretty  and  original,  and  some  were  very 
difficult  to  guess.  The  three  prizes  were  won  by  Katharine  Ordway 
as  a  chrysanthemum,  for  the  most  artistic,  Ruth  Rogers,  as  sham- 
rock, for  the  most  original,  and  Florence  Bliss,  for  guessing  correct- 
ly the  largest  number  of  flowers. 

Hallowe'en  was  very  delightfully  and  appropriately  celebrated 
on  Saturday  evening,  October  30.  The  dining  room  was  decorated 
with  witches,  bats,  Jack  o'  lanterns  and  a  witch-fire.  After  a  typical 
Hallowe'en  dinner,  everyone  went  to  the  masquerade  in  Davis  Hall. 
The  costumes  were  very  original  and  pretty,  and  the  girls  had  lots 
of  fun  trying  to  discover  who  was  who.  Cider  was  served  as  the 
most  appropriate  drink. 

Several  girls  went  to  the  Stone  Chapel  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  2,  to  hear  Mr.  Cross  lecture  on  Old  English  Castles. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  November  7,  Miss  Kelsey  took  the 
Seniors  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  of  the  Abbot  Club,  at  the 
Hotel  Vendome  in  Boston.  The  main  feature  of  the  program  wras 
a  talk  by  Miss  Anna  Dawes  on  the  Presidents  she  has  known.  After 
the  program,  tea  was  served  and  the  girls  had  a  chance  to  meet  many 
old  Abbot  girls. 

The  tennis  finals  were  played,  on  the  same  afternoon,  by  Persis 
Fodwell  and  Olivia  Flynt.  The  championship  was  won  by  Olivia 
Flynt. 

The  victory  of  Andover  over  Exeter  was  celebrated  in  the  even- 
ing by  the  usual  parade.    The  procession  went  twice  around  the 
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circle,  and  later  the  Seniors,  accompanied  by  Miss  Root,  Miss  Sher- 
man and  Miss  Bancroft,  went  to  the  bonfire. 

Abbot  2,  Bradford  I,  was  the  score  in  hockey  this  year.  On 
Wednesday,  November  10,  the  two  teams  and  the  Seniors,  with  Miss 
Root,  Miss  Runner  and  Miss  Holbrook,  went  to  Bradford  for  the 
annual  game.  Mr.  Nice  also  went,  and  made  a  fine  mascot.  Both 
teams  were  in  good  form,  and,  as  the  score  shows,  it  was  a  very 
close  game.  All  the  goals  were  made  in  the  first  half,  and  in  the 
second  each  team  had  all  it  could  do  to  keep  the  other  side  from 
scoring.  After  the  game,  the  Bradford  Seniors  gave  a  tea  for  the 
Abbot  Seniors  and  the  first  team  was  invited  to  dinner  at  Bradford. 
On  their  return  to  Abbot,  they  were  taken  into  the  sitting-room 
where  the  girls  sang  and  cheered  and  the  team  made  speeches. 

A  hockey  game  was  played  on  Saturday,  November  13,  between 
the  Seniors  and  Senior  Mids.    The  score  was  6-3  in  favor  of  191 1. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  the  well-known  author,  who  spoke  at  the 
November  Club  on  November  15,  on  the  "Mission  of  Humor,"  dined 
with  us  that  evening. 

Miss  Schiefferdecker  was  the  hostess  at  Thanksgiving  dinner 
this  year.  The  guests  included,  not  only  the  teachers  and  girls  who 
remained  here  for  the  recess,  but  Herr  Hellmuth  and  some  of  the 
Phillips  Andover  students.  After  dinner,  coffee  was  served  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  there  were  games  and 
dancing.  In  the  evening,  they  all  went  to  Mr.  Stearns's  party,  which 
was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  most  delightful  day. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  November  30,  a  play  was  given  in  Davis 
Hall  by  some  of  the  old  teachers  and  girls.  The  play  was  "The  Land 
of  Heart's  Desire,"  and  those  who  took  part  in  it  were  Miss  Tryon, 
Miss  Knowles,  Mary  Smith,  Sally  Knox,  Olive  and  Elizabeth 
Williams. 

A  great  many  of  the  girls  went  to  the  Hess-Schroeder  Concert 
on  Friday  evening,  December  3.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three  concerts  given  by  the  November  Club  at  the  Town  Hall. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  7,  the  Faculty  gave  a  reception 
to  their  friends. 

The  first  of  the  regular  recitals  took  place  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 9.    It  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  on  18th 
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Century  instruments,  the  harpsichord,  clavichord,  viola  da  Gamba 
and  viola  d'  Amore.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dolmetsch  were  dressed  in 
18th  century  costumes,  which  gave  an  additional  charm  to  the  very 
interesting  and  unusual  performance. 

Santa  Claus  visited  the  school  on  Friday  evening,  December  10. 
He  gave  his  presents  out  in  the  sitting  room,  where  there  was  a 
beautiful  Christmas  tree.  Just  before  Santa  arrived,  the  Glee  Club 
sang  a  carol,  which  was  repeated  after  the  presents  were  all  distri- 
buted. 

Over  thirty  girls,  accompanied  by  Miss  Chickering,  Miss  Durfee, 
Miss  Runner  and  Miss  Howey,  went  to  Jordan  Hall  on  Saturday, 
December  n,  to  see  the  "Medea"  of  Euripides.  The  play  gave  a  fine 
idea  of  the  ancient  Greek  drama  and  was  very  interesting  as  well 
as  beautiful. 

A  few  girls  went  to  the  November  Club  on  December  13  to  see 
"Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  in  which  Miss  Root  took  part. 

A  number  of  girls  went  to  the  Stone  Chapel  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  11,  to  hear  Mr.  Brady,  ex-Governor  of  Alaska,  give  a  lecture 
on  that  country. 

On  the  same  evening,  Miss  Howey  gave  a  party  for  the  Seniors. 
Each  girl  was  asked  to  bring  paste  and  scissors  and  was  given  a 
book  called  "My  Autobiography."  At  the  top  of  each  page  was 
written  a  sentence,  which  was  to  be  illustrated  by  clippings  from 
magazine  advertisements.  Ruth  Xewcomb  received  the  vote  for  the 
best  book,  and  during  refreshments  the  girls  were  asked  to  write 
poetry  about  her.  This  was  read  aloud  and  greatly  appreciated  by 
all 

On  Friday  afternoon,  January  14,  the  girls  were  invited  to  take 
tea  in  the  sitting  room.  The  cozy  fire  made  a  very  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  storm  outside. 

The  second  of  the  November  Club's  series  of  entertainments 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  18.  Dr.  Bowker  gave  a 
lecture  on  Portugal,  and  several  of  the  girls  went. 

Religious  Hotes 

On  Sunday  evening,  September  18,  Miss  Kelsey  spoke  to  the 
girls.  She  gave  a  short  history  of  the  Saturday  evening  Chapel 
service,  and  told  how  much  it  meant  to  old  girls  after  leaving  school. 
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On  Saturday  evening,  September  25,  Prof.  Taylor  spoke  to  the 
school.  His  text  was  1  Chron.  16:  part  of  the  29th  verse,  "Worship 
the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness."  He  spoke  of  the  divinity  of 
worship,  of  beauty,  and,  most  of  all,  of  holiness. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  2,  Mr.  Stearns  spoke  to  the  school. 
His  theme  was  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and  he  said  that  each  one 
of  us  has  some  talent  of  which  we  must  make  the  most.  The  circum- 
stances of  our  birth  are  beyond  our  control,  but  our  lives  depend 
on  what  we  ourselves  make  of  them.  Not  everyone  may  be  famous 
in  the  world,  but  those  who  sacrifice  themselves  that  others  may 
succeed  are  the  true  heroes. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  9,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Free  Church, 
spoke  on  a  text  taken  from  Rev.  3  :  8,  "Behold,  I  have  set  before 
thee  an  open  door  and  no  man  can  shut  it."  He  said  that  these 
words,  written  to  the  church  at  Philadelphia,  are  just  as  true  for 
individuals.  By  the  open  door  of  self-improvement,  service,  and 
heart  peace,  which  comes  from  right  relations  with  God,  we  can 
reach  life's  highest  success. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  16,  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Christ  Church, 
spoke.  He  showed  how  the  Bible  can  be  freshened  by  taking  it  as  a 
book  of  literature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  can  remain  as  the  sign  of 
God's  personal  relation  to  us.  He  interpreted  a  number  of  Psalms  to 
us  so  that  they  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  before. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  23,  Rev.  Mr  John  Howard  Melish 
of  Brooklyn  spoke  to  the  school.  His  text  was  Rev.  15:2.  He  said  that 
like  those  who  had  overcome  the  beast  in  that  verse  we  also  could 
stand  on  the  "sea  of  glass,  mingled  with  fire,  with  the  harps  of  God 
and  be  victorious,"  if  we  used  our  own  power  in  trying  to  help  others 
and  stood  by  the  worship  of  the  Eternal  God. 

On  Sunday  evening,  October  31,  Miss  Kelsey  spoke  to  the  girls. 
Her  theme  was  "Activity,"  and  she  said  that  the  talent  for  hard  work 
is  the  greatest  which  anyone  can  possess.  Also,  it  is  not  the  size  of 
the  task,  but  the  spirit  which  we  put  into  it  which  is  important. 
Prof.  Downs  is  a  great  example  of  a  life  of  activity,  and  he  is  an 
inspiration  to  effort  for  all  who  knew  him. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  6,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Reed,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beiruth,  spoke  on  "Turkey 
as  it  is  to-day."  He  spoke  of  the  diversity  of  religions  in  that  country, 
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and  showed  how  the  growth  of  Christianity  is  helping  to  unite  the 
people. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  13,  Mr,  Shipman,  of  the  South 
Church,  spoke  to  the  girls  from  the  text,  "I  am  but  an  unworthy  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord.  At  the  least,  I  only  do  my  duty."  He  emphasized 
very  strongly  the  careless  way  we  pass  through  life  in  regard  to  the 
work  we  accomplish.  No  matter  how  hard  we  may  labor,  we  should 
never  feel  satisfied  with  ourselves,  for  no  one  ever  does  more  than  is 
his  duty. 

On  Sunday  evening,  November  21,  Mr.  Gates  of  Andover  spoke 
to  the  school  on  Miracles.  He  said  that  a  miracle  is  an  event  which 
shows  man  that  God  is  a  person  interested  in  him.  Miracles  are 
essential  in  religion,  for  they  show  us  that  God  would  draw  us  to 
himself  and  make  us  Godlike. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  28,  Miss  Mildred  Cleworth, 
who  graduated  in  the  class  of  '05,  told  us  about  the  Frances  Willard 
Settlement,  in  Boston,  where  she  has  been  working.  The  purpose 
of  the  home  is  not  to  reform,  but  to  help  all  who  need  aid.  The 
settlement  started  with  a  home  for  girls  in  the  Italian  section  of 
the  West  End.  This  has  grown  so  that,  at  present,  there  are  twenty- 
seven  girls  and  seven  workers.  Since  the  founding  of  this  home,  the 
work  has  branched  out,  so  that  now  it  includes  the  teaching  of 
Jewish  children  and  temperance  work  for  boys. 

On  Saturday  evening,  December  4,  Mr.  Stackpole  spoke  to  the 
school  on  Habits.  He  said  that  our  aim  should  be  to  get  rid  of  bad 
ones,  like  idle  talking  and  foolish  reading,  and  form  good  ones  like 
systematic  study  and  Bible-reading,  in  their  place.  The  worst  habit 
is  hearing  and  not  doing.  The  time  to  get  good  habits,  by  practice, 
is  in  our  youth. 

On  Saturday  evening,  January  8,  Rev.  Raymond  Calkins  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  spoke  to  the  school.  His  subject  was  "Lest  I  myself  shall 
become  a  castaway,"  and  he  showed  us  that  the  only  fear  a  cour- 
ageous man  could  have  would  be  that  he  would  be  useless  to  hu- 
manity. 

Rev.  Edgar  Davidson  of  Newtonville  spoke  to  us  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 15.  His  text  was,  "The  Master  has  come  and  calleth  for  thee." 
He  said  that  these  words  applied  to  each  of  us,  and  that  it  was  our 
duty  not  only  to  do  right  ourselves,  but  to  help  others  to  live  right. 
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At  the  A.  C.  A.  meeting  on  Sunday  evening,  November  7,  Miss 
Jean  Jillson,  an  old  Abbot  girl  now  teaching  in  a  girls'  school  in 
Smyrna,  Turkey,  gave  the  girls  a  very  interesting  talk.  She  showed 
pictures  of  her  students,  and,  by  vivid  details,  gave  us  a  fine  idea 
of  what  a  wonderful  work  is  being  done  in  that  place.  Many  of  her 
girls  have  come  to  this  country  as  trained  nurses.  Those  who  heard 
her  were  so  enthusiastic  that  $25.00  was  collected  to  help  the  school. 

On  Wednesday,  November  10,  Miss  Sherman,  Henrietta  Wiest, 
and  Annie  Blauvelt  attended  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  held  in  the 
Park  Street  Church,  Boston.  At  the  A.  C.  A.  meeting  Sunday  even- 
ing, November  14,  Henrietta  and  Annie  gave  a  short  but  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  different  speakers.  Among  those  whom  they 
heard  were  two  old  Abbot  girls,  Miss  Jillson  of  Turkey,  whom  we 
had  enjoyed  so  much  at  our  own  meeting  the  week  before,  and  Mrs. 
Pettee  of  Japan. 

The  contributions  for  1908-1909  amounted  to  $252.52:  Sunday 
offerings,  $83.52;  Thanksgiving  offering  $20.00;  Christmas  barrel 
$30.00;  school  in  Utah  $6.50;  Girls'  School  in  Spain  $25.00;  shoes  for 
little  Andover  girl  $2.50;  Country  Week  $25.00;  and  Silver  Bay  $60.00. 

3tems  of  (general  interest 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  will  remember  that  this  year  the  Alumnae  Fund  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  revision  of  alumnae  records.  An  excellent  be- 
ginning of  this  much  needed  work  has  been  made  by  Miss  Jane  B. 
Carpenter,  '92,  of  Andover.  It  will  assist  her  greatly  if  readers  of 
the  Courant  will  send  to  her  any  information  concerning  old  girls  or 
old  catalogues  (before  1870). 

Article  8  of  the  will  of  Miss  Angelina  Kimball  reads  as  follows: 
"I  give  to  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Abbot  Academy  $50.00,  which 
shall  be  used  in  conferring  membership  upon  such  old  scholars  as 
are  unable  to  pay  the  initiatory  fee,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
officers,  would  add  to  the  moral  power  of  the  association." 

On  December  12,  Mr.  Draper's  birthday,  Mrs.  Draper  bought 
a  very  beautiful  picture  by  Mr.  H.  Winthrop  Peirce  of  Andover, 
which  she  is  to  give  to  the  school  in  memory  of  Mr.  Draper's  sister, 
Mrs.  Abbie  Burgess  Draper  Pond,  who  died  January  29,  1907.  The 
picture,  which  is  a  painting  of  Mr.  Peirce's  two  children,  is  to  be 
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hung  in  the  John-Esther  Art  Gallery.  Mrs.  Pond  died  but  a  short 
time  before  the  dedication  of  the  building,  to  which  she  was  looking 
forward  with  especial  interest,  as  she  and  Mrs.  Byers  had  been  day 
scholars  together  here  in  1856.  After  leaving  Abbot,  Abbie  Draper 
studied  for  a  year  at  Mt.  Holyoke.  Soon  after,  she  married  Mr. 
Pond,  and  most  of  her  life  was  spent  in  Dedham  and  Roxbury. 

A  very  interesting  and  beautiful  picture,  a  painting  on  silk  of 
the  snow-covered  summit  of  Fuji-yama,  has  been  given  to  the  school 
by  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Lovering  of  Winchester  and  Mrs.  Otis  Cary,  who 
is  a  missionary  in  Japan. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goddard  Heald  of  Newton,  besides 
a  legacy  of  money,  a  set  of  books  was  left  to  the  school  called 
"Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature,"  edited  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 

By  her  untiring  zeal  in  raising  money  for  the  Alumnae  Lecture 
Fund,  Mrs.  Henry  B.  MacFarland  (Mary  Lyon  Douglass)  has  kept  so 
closely  in  touch  with  Abbot  Academy  girls  that  there  are  many  who 
will  feel  keenly  for  her  in  the  loss  of  her  father,  Mr.  John  W. 
Douglass,  last  August.  Mr.  Douglass  was  a  former  District  Com- 
missioner of  Washington  and  commissioner  of  internal  revenue.  In 
November,  Mr.  MacFarland;  who  was  likewise  District  Commissioner, 
resigned  his  position,  after  nine  years'  devoted  service.  In  the 
Washington  papers  there  were  many  expressions  of  regret  at  his 
resignation,  and  appreciation  of  the  remarkable  work  he  had  done 
for  Washington. 

Christmas  greetings  came  to  Mrs.  Draper  from  Mrs.  Lyon  (Miss 
Emma  Palmer)  who  was  teacher  here  from  1862-1876.  Mrs.  Lyon 
is  still  living  in  Hotchkiss,  Colorado,  where  she  has  done  so  much 
good  home-missionary  work. 

Miss  Titcomb,  who  is  teaching  at  Miss  May's  school  in  Boston, 
has  just  started  house-keeping  with  two  friends  in  an  apartment  in 
Cambridge.    Her  address  is  The  Avon,  Shepard  Street. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  our  old  German  teacher,  Mrs.  James 
Howard  (Fraulein  Bodermeyer),  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  her 
father-in-law,  General  O.  O.  Howard.  We  were  also  very  sorry  to 
hear  a  few  days  before  Christmas  of  the  death  of  Miss  Knowles's 
mother. 
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(Dbituctrtes 

MISS  MARY  E.  BLAIR 

Miss  Mary  E.  Blair  was  born  January  15,  1824,  at  Holderness, 
New  Hampshire.  She  died  at  her  home  in  Plymouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  July  4,  1909. 

Her  long  life  was  one  of  intense  activity  and  service  for  others. 
At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  she  began  teaching,  and,  such  was  her 
extraordinary  intellect  and  ability,  that  she  was  soon  accounted  a 
genius  by  her  adoring  pupils,  and  looked  upon  with  respect  by  her 
fellow-teachers. 

Our  own  school  was  privileged  for  many  years  in  having  Miss 
Blair  as  a  teacher  of  French,  History  and  English,  while  in  the  year 
1856  she  was  Acting  Principal.  Her  activity  and  intelligent  interest 
in  all  movements  contributed  much  to  the  life  of  the  school,  while 
beneath  the  cheery  nature,  always  supporting  and  enriching  it,  lay 
a  deep  piety  and  an  implicit  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God,  which 
caused  the  love  and  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  her. 

One  who  knew  her  well  has  truly  said  of  Miss  Blair  that  "in 
her  was  nobly  exemplified  the  finest  type  of  the  New  England  school 
teacher." 

CAROLINE  COOPER  EDGERLY,  f '60. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Cooper  Edgerly,  who  died  at  her  home  in  Cam- 
bridge on  November  1,  was  born  in  Andover.  October  16,  1842,  and 
lived  here  till  her  marriage  to  Dr.  D.  Mark  Edgerly  of  Cambridge. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  '60,  of  Abbot  Academy,  which 
consisted  of  five  members  and  was  the  first  class  to  graduate  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Misses  McKeen.  She  was  for  years  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Abbot  Academy  Club  of  Boston,  which  grew  out  of 
the  "McKeen  Breakfast,"  given  at  the  Vendome  some  years  ago. 

With  Miss  Alice  Longfellow,  she  served  upon  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Cambridge  for  several  years.  She  was  also  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Cantabrigia  Club  of  that  city,  and  was  a  zealous 
worker  in  all  church  charities.  Mrs.  Edgerly  was  a  devoted  mother, 
and  a  woman  of  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  endeared 
her  to  all  who  knew  her. 
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The  New  York  Abbot  Club  held  its  fall  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Somerset,  47th  Street,  New  York  City,  on  November  13.  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick L.  Collins  (Elizabeth  Paine,  T99,)  the  president  of  the  club, 
conducted  the  informal  business  meeting  with  charming  dignity. 
There  were  about  twenty-two  Alumnae  present,  including  the  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Darling  (Mary  Gorton,  f'86)  who  shows  her  interest 
and  loyalty  by  coming  from  Hampton,  Virginia,  twice  a  year  to  be 
present  at  the  club  luncheons. 

Mrs.  Long  (Frances  Bancroft,  t'89)  the  guest  of  honor,  gave  a 
short  talk  about  the  Abbot  of  her  school  days  and  of  her  later  teach- 
ing days.  The  club  then  adjourned  to  the  dining-room,  where  groups 
of  friends  and  classmates  seated  themselves  at  a  half-dozen  small 
round  tables,  and  each  little  company  felt  free  to  talk  about  its  per- 
sonal interests.  Judging  from  the  pleasant  hum  of  voices,  everyone 
had  a  good  time. 

The  recent  graduates  avail  themselves  much  more  generally  than 
the  older  ones  of  this  easy,  pleasant,  irresponsible  form  of  reunion. 
Doubtless  the  fear  of  being  the  only  representative  of  one's  class 
keeps  some  of  the  "girls"  away.  Yet  if  three  or  four  of  a  class 
planned  together  beforehand  to  meet  at  the  luncheon,  the}-  would 
grow  young  with  the  jolly  reminiscences  of  the  old  days. 

The  next  luncheon  will  be  on  the  first  or  second  Saturday  in 
April.  It  is  the  time  when  the  suburbs  pour  into  Xew  York  for  the 
spring  shopping,  and  for  that  reason  it  should  be  easy  to  get  a  goodly 
company  together. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Boston  Abbot  Academy  Club  was 
one  of  special  interest.  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes,  t'/O,  a  member  of  the 
club,  gave  her  reminiscences  of  "Some  Presidents  I  Have  Known,"  a 
lecture  which  Abbot  Academy  had  already  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing. The  social  hour,  with  Miss  Dawes  as  a  centre,  was  unusually 
lively  and  agreeable. 

W.  B.  Yeats's  play,  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  was  charm- 
ingly given  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith,  j'04,  at 
the  December  meeting  of  the  Club.  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Tryon,  Miss 
Knowles,  the  Misses  Olive  and  Elizabeth  Williams,  and  Miss  Sallie 
Knox  rendered  their  respective  parts  so  well  that  the  play  made  its 
true  impression  upon  the  large  audience  assembled  to  hear  it. 
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On  January  i,  the  last  meeting  to  be  reported  was  held,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  probably  on  account  of  the  holiday,  fewer 
than  usual  were  able  to  be  present,  for  the  Kipling  program  of  prose 
and  verse  given  by  Mrs.  Christabel  W.  Kidder  of  Fitchburg  was 
most  delightful. 

The  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  the  Bos- 
ton Abbot  Academy  Club  takes,  this  year,  as  for  two  or  three  years 
past,  the  form  of  a  luncheon;  and  is  to  be  held  at  the  Vendome,  on 
Saturday,  February  5,  other  details  of  which  will  be  issued  by  the 
special  committee. 

General  N.  M.  Curtis,  "the  hero  of  Fort  Fisher,"  who  died  in 
New  York,  Saturday,  January  8,  1910,  was  the  father  of  three  loyal 
old  scholars,  Phebe  Curtis,  t'86,  now  Mrs.  Vilas,  Mary  Curtis, 
t'86,  and  Elizabeth  Curtis,  '98,  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

The  sudden  death  of  Rev.  William  R.  Richards,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City,  brings  sadness  to 
many.  To  his  wife,  Charlotte  B.  Blodget,  f'78,  and  to  his  daughter, 
Anna  May  Richards,  f'07,  as  to  the  other  members  of  his  family,  the 
love  and  sympathy  of  Abbot  goes  out  in  large  measure. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Riggs,  f'73,  has  recently  published 
a  charming  new  book,  "Susanna  and  Sue,"  and  an  edition  of  "The 
Arabian  Nights,"  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle.  "Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm"  has  been  dramatized  and  is  now  having  a  successful 
run  in  Boston. 

Julia  F.  Wallace,  t'04,  is  studying  at  Simmons  College  this  year 
and  enjoying  her  work  very  much. 

Laura  Howell,  t'07,  is  studying  Domestic  Science  at  the  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Anna  Howell,  t'08,  has  recently  started  on  a  Mediterranean 
tour. 

Christmas  greetings  from  Miss  Bosher,  t'94,  spoke  of  the  pleas- 
ant reunion  of  nine  "Abbot  girls"  in  Honolulu.  The  nine  were  Miss 
Bosher,  Mrs.  Phillips,  '68,  Martha  B.  Hitchcock,  fgi,  Alleine  Hitch- 
cock, f93,  Florence  Shipman,  '02,  Lucie  Hegeman,  '99,  Aletta  Hege- 
man,  '03,  Helen  Nason,  f'03,  and  Harriet  D.  Smith,  '03.  The  last  four 
had  reached  Honolulu  in  their  projected  trip  around  the  world,  which 
was  broken,  as  were  the  merry  days  in  Honolulu,  by  the  tragic  death, 
by  accident,  of  Harriet  Smith,  December  15. 
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Mrs.  Isabelle  Wilson  Pettee,  t'74,  and  her  husband,  the  Rev. 
James  H.  Pettee,  missionaries  to  Okayama,  Japan,  are  spending  a  well 
earned  vacation  in  the  United  States. 

Emily  J.  Smith,  f'88,  is  expecting  to  be  this  winter  with  the 
orphan  children  of  her  classmate,  May  E.  Stow,  (Mrs.  H.  C.  Roberts) 
in  their  home  at  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Bliss,  who  died  last  October  in  Denver,  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Draper  and  the  father  of  Hattie  and  Sadie 
Bliss,  who  were  in  school  in  1890.  Dr.  Bliss  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  church  work  in  the  West,  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Denver 
presbytery,  and  his  long  life  was  one  of  great  activity  and  usefulness. 

Miss  Jeannie  L.  Jillson,  t'87,  is  at  home  on  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  her  seven  years'  work  in  the  American  Collegiate  Institute 
for  girls  in  Smyrna.  She  has  visited  Abbot  Academy,  where  her  talk 
on  her  work  in  Smyrna  aroused  great  interest  and  enthusiasm.  She 
and  Mrs.  Pettee  were  among  the  chief  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  at  the  Park  Street  Church,  No- 
vember 10  and  11. 

Mrs.  Emma  Twichell  Sturgis,  Mrs.  Angie  Dunton  Purrington, 
Miss  Jeannie  L.  Jilllson  and  Miss  Harriet  H.  Thwing,  of  the  class  of 
'87,  spent  a  few  hours  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  on  November  16,  with 
their  classmate,  Miss  Caroline  T.  Robinson.  Mrs.  Lois  Hyler  Creigh- 
ton.  '86,  came  from  her  home  in  Rockland  to  be  with  them.  They 
were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Johnson.  In 
the  afternoon,  Miss  Jillson  talked  to  some  of  the  Brunswick  ladies 
about  her  work  in  Smyrna. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Sturgis  were  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
Portola  Festival  in  October.  Miss  Harriet  H.  Thwing  returned  in 
October  from  a  five  months'  visit  in  the  west  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Miss  Ethel  N.  Shumway,  '87,  is  making  a  tour  of  the  world  with 
Rev.  F.  E.  Clarke's  party,  with  whom  she  went  to  the  C.  E.  Conven- 
tion in  India.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Clarke  (Harriet  E.  Abbott,  t'68)  is  probably 
the  greatest  traveller  in  the  ranks  of  Abbot. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Porter  (Lilian  Cutter,  '87)  is 
now  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Dirlam  (Reba  Baxter,  t'oi)  writes  of  a  severe 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  last  summer.  She  and 
Mary  Mack  Spencer's  husband  were  among  those  who  had  light  cases 
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of  the  fever.  One  of  the  saddest  deaths  was  that  of  Louise  Orwig 
Maxwell,  who  died  in  August,  leaving  a  four-year-old  daughter. 

Mrs.  Dirlam  is  president  of  a  woman's  club  in  Mansfield  called 
the  "Nomads",  and  was  busy  during  the  spring  preparing  the  program 
for  this  year's  work,  which  was  to  take  up  "The  History  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church  through  the  Reformation." 

Evelyn  Carter,  f'oi,  is  travelling  in  Europe  this  winter. 

Bessie  Goodhue,  '98,  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  t'95,  were  both  abroad 
last  summer. 

Katherine  Woods,  t'05,  who  for  some  time  has  not  been  well,  is 
regaining  her  health  at  White  Haven,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Ripley,  t'08,  is  teaching  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 

Winona  Algie,  t'oo,  is  teaching  in  Dedham  this  winter.  Her  ad- 
dress is  32  School  Street. 

Elizabeth  Bacon  Green,  '01,  is  now  living  at  Stafford  Springs,  Con- 
necticut. 

Bertha  Ewart,  '09,  is  studying  at  Dennison  College,  Granville, 
Ohio,  where  she  is  especially  enjoying  her  course  in  history. 

Frances  Cutler,  t'05,  is  to  sail  for  Italy  in  February  with  her 
mother  and  sister.  They  will  probably  stay  in  Europe  until  the 
autumn. 

Ethel  Hazen  Lillard,  '00,  is  spending  the  winter  in  Oxford,  where 
Mr.  Lillard,  who  has  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  Phillips  Academy, 
is  studying  for  his  Doctor's  degree. 

Nine  of  last  year's  seniors  are  at  college  this  winter.  Helen 
Hazlewood  is  our  only  representative  at  Mount  Holyoke;  at  Smith 
are  Albert  Smith,  Edith  Van  Horn,  Carol  de  Windt  and  Helen  Mil- 
roy;  at  Wellesley,  Marjorie  Soule,  Dorothy  Drake,  Beatrice  Twiss 
and  Florence  MacCreadie. 

Edith  Gardner,  f'09,  is  very  successful  as  a  violin  teacher  in  East- 
port  and  in  Lubec. 

Sally  Knox,  t'09,  is  studying  at  the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

Elizabeth  Fuller,  fog,  had  a  coming-out  reception  on  Decem- 
ber 30. 

Those  who  were  in  school  two  years  ago  will  be  sorry  to  know  of 
the  death  last  summer  of  Mr.  Bertrand  E.  Taylor  of  Newton,  father 
of  Dorothy  Taylor,  t'08. 
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News  comes  to  us  that  Mabel  E.  Rhodes,  t'07,  has  recently 
opened  a  tea-room  in  Taunton. 

Edith  Gutterson,  t'08,  in  teaching  school  in  the  Girls'  Academy 
in  Albany  this  winter. 

Reports  reach  us  of  the  very  useful  work  done  by  the  Cincinnati 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  to  which  Miss  Lydia  H.  Stone,  '92, 
was  appointed  Principal  in  1907.  Miss  Stone  is  a  graduate  of  Miss 
Wheelock's  Training  School,  and  was  formerly  Principal  of  the 
Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Cortland,  New  York,  State  Normal 
and  Training  School. 

Louise  Kiniry,  '07,  is  working  this  winter  with  great  interest  in 
the  Clark  Neighborhood  House,  283  Rivington  Street,  New  York 
City. 

An  organ  for  the  new  chapel  at  Smith  College  has  been  given  by 
Mrs.  Harriet  Barnes  Pratt  of  Brooklyn,  in  memory  of  her  classmate, 
Cornelia  Gould  Murphy,  f'96. 

Visitors 

Susan  S.  Driver,  '57,  Belle  Wilson  Pettee,  f '74,  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Pettee), 
Anna  Hodges  Wilson,  t'75  (Mrs.  Claude  Wilson),  Marjorie  Wilson, 
'04,  Gladys  Perry,  C.  P.  '09,  Beatrice  Twiss,  C.  P.  '09,  Gertrude  Caunt, 
t'08,  Vivian  B.  Caunt,  '09,  Martha  Hart  Moore,  f'89  (Mrs.  Ethelbert 
Moore),  Agnes  Baldwin  Fairchild,  '89  (Mrs  William  S.  Fairchild), 
Persis  C.  Mclntire,  '09,  Mary  Bell  Gilbert,  t'09,  Annie  Watts  Pills- 
bury,  t'82,  (Mrs.  R.  W.  Pillsbury),  Alfreda  Johnson  Bolton,  t'84, 
(Mrs.  Frank  C.  Bolton),  Maria  Pillsbury,  t'07,  Marion  Watt,  '07, 
Helen  L.  Buss,  '08,  Marion  Cole,  C.  P.  '08,  Ethel  May  Kelsey,  '09, 
Helen  Mills,  '09,  Mary  S.  Sweeney,  '09,  Nora  Sweeney,  '09,  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Rockwell  (Miss  Ethel  Converse),  Dorothy  Taylor,  t'08,  Annie 
Davenport  Merriam,  '87  (Mrs.  John  M.  Merriam),  Marjorie  W.  Burns, 
'09,  Marjorie  M.  Soule,  C.  P.  '09,  Esther  Parker,  t'08,  Helen  W.  Whit- 
ten,  t'09,  Sally  T.  Knox,  t'09,  Janet  L.  Gorton,  t'09,  Caddie  Johnson, 
'06,  Adelaide  B.  Taylor  Merrill,  t'64,  (Mrs.  Selah  Merrill),  Mary 
Byers  Smith,  C.  P.  '04,  Mildred  Elliott,  '09,  Florence  MacCreadie,  C. 
P.  '09,  Isabel  Herrick,  C.  P.  '01,  Katharine  Herrick,  '03,  Louise  Rich- 
ards Rollins,  t'07  (Mrs.  Sidney  Rollins),  Helen  L.  Thomas,  t'09,  Eliza- 
beth Fuller,  t'09,  Maria  Parker  Howard,  '51,  Mary  M.  Bourne,  t'09, 
Helen  V.  Jenkins,  '05,  Harriet  Chappelle  Newcomb,  t'76  (Mrs.  Fred 
Newcomb),  Emma  Wilder  Gutterson,  t'74  (Mrs.  George  Gutterson), 
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Charlotte  W.  Briant,  f'93,  Katharine  Gowing,  C.  P.  '08,  Mildred  Todd, 
'09,  Elvena  L.  Bell,  f'99,  Elizabeth  Marsh,  '00,  Miss  Tryon,  Miss 
Knowles,  Frances  Cutler,  C.  P.  '05,  Edwina  Jarvis,  '09,  Helen  Stiles 
Hutchinson,  '93  (Mrs.  Robert  Hutchinson),  Miss  Merrill,  Ida  Cush- 
ing,  t'94,  Edith  Van  Horn,  C.  P.  '09,  Dorothy  Drake,  C.  P.  '09,  Mar- 
garet Sherman,  '05,  Alice  Case  Colgrove,  i-99  (Mrs.  Albert  N.  Col- 
grove),  Jeannie  L.  Jillson,  t'87,  Persis  L.  Mackintire,  '06,  Marion  E. 
Towle,  fo8,  Leonora  Parsons  Cooper,  t'07  (Mrs.  Charles  P.  Cooper), 
Miss  Titcomb,  Winona  K.  Algie,  f'oo,  Mildred  Cleworth,  t'05,  Kath- 
arine Butler,  '08,  Betty  Wyer,  '09,  Esther  Stickney,  f'08,  Thirza  Gay, 
t'o8,  Edith  Gutterson,  t'08,  Lucie  Hegeman,  C.  P.  '99,  Cornelia  Cush- 
man,  t'07. 

(Engagements 

Ruth  L.  Adams,  f'05,  to  Mr.  Guy  W.  Downer. 

Helen  Jenkins,  '05,  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  MacQuestion  of  New  York. 
Mabel  E.  Rhodes,  t'07,  to  Mr.  Everett  .W  Manter  of  Pawtucket. 

ZHarrtages 

Andrews — Hind. — In  Brookline,  June  9,  1909,  Grace  Hind,  '03,  to 
Dr.  Horatio  Le  Seur  Andrews. 

Howland — Tisdale. — Jn  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  June  12,  1909, 
Helen  Beatrice  Tisdale,  '02,  to  Mr.  Charles  Allen  Howland. 

Hardy — Saunders. — In  Andover,  June  16,  1909,  Elspeth  Saunders, 
'05,  to  Mr.  Henry  Wheeler  Hardy. 

Blunt — David. — In  Andover,  June  30,  1909,  Jean  David,  t'03,  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Holt  Blunt.    At  home,  70  Salem  Street,  Andover. 

Evans — French. — In  Davenport,  Iowa,  July  3,  1909,  Grace  Ham- 
ilton French,  '07,  to  Mr.  Harry  Fifield  Evans. 

Lowegren — Camus. — In  London,  England,  July  25,  1909,  Mile. 
Marie  Louise  Camus,  to  Dr.  Gunmar  Lowegren  of  Malmo,  Sweden. 
Present  address,  6  Kalendegatan,  Malmo,  Sweden. 

Rollins — -Richards. — In  Rye,  New  Hampshire,  August  11,  1909, 
Louise  Frances  Richards,  t'07,  to  Mr.  Dillwyn  Sidney  Rollins.  At 
home,  124  Newbury  Street,  Boston. 

Cooper — Parsons. — In  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  September  1, 
1909,  Leonora  Elizabeth  Parsons,  t'07,  to  Mr.  Charles  Proctor  Cooper. 
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Chipman — Parker. — In  Winchester,  September  9,  1909,  Con- 
stance Parker,  f'05,  to  Mr.  Reeve  Chipman.  At  home,  202  Rawson 
Road,  Brookline. 

Crowe — Lowe. — In  Boston,  September  28,  1909,  Helen  Bradford 
Lowe,  '01,  to  Mr.  Myron  Lewis  Crowe.  At  home,  Eight  Acres, 
Holliston,  Massachusetts. 

Clark — Keniston. — In  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  October  20, 
1909,  Sarah  Thorndike  Keniston,  '99,  to  Mr.  Walter  Mack  Clark. 

Pratt — Thomson. — In  Andover,  October  23,  1909,  Rosamond 
Means  Thomson,  '03,  to  Dr.  Joseph  Hersey  Pratt. 

Bigelow — Ball. — In  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  November  10, 
1909,  Mary  Abbot  Ball,  '07,  to  Mr.  Edward  Alexander  Bigelow.  At 
home,  941  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Rase — Boutwell. — January  1,  1910,  Alice  Boutwell,  C.  P.  '00,  to 
Dr.  Rase  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Births 

In  Sharon,  July,  1909,  a  daughter,  Isabelle  Richmond,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Reynolds  (Miss  Louise  Lawrence). 

In  Portland,  July,  1909,  a  daughter,  Constance,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  T.  Rundlett  (Christine  Wyer,  Y07). 

In  Rothesay,  N.  B.,  August,  1909,  a  daughter,  Mary  Eleanore,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Bogart  (Henrietta  A.  Calhoun,  f'94)- 

In  Lawrence,  August  28,  1909,  a  son,  George  Capron  Poore,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Plummer  Poore  (Mildred  Mooers,  t'oi). 

In  Auburndale,  August  28,  1909,  a  son,  Lawrence  Allen,  Jr.,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Allen  (Helen  Alford  Abbott,  C.  P.  t'04). 

In  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  September  7,  1909,  a  daughter,  Lois  Ade- 
laide, to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dunn  (Mabel  Kittredge,  '92). 

In  Griffin,  Georgia,  September  12,  1909,  a  daughter,  Helen  El- 
more, to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Littleton  (Mary  King  Marland,  C. 
P.  '99). 

In  Lawrence,  November  15,  1909,  a  daughter,  Shirlie  Elizabeth, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Austin  (Harriet  Greaves  Dodson,  f99)- 

In  Portland,  December,  1909,  a  daughter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
A.  Shaw  (Carrie  Starr  Hamon,  foo). 

In  Andover,  January  10,  1910,  a  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jacob 
Brainerd  (Arline  Manning,  '00). 
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Deaths 

In  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  July  4,  1909,  Miss  Mary  E.  Blair, 
Acting  Principal  of  Abbot  Academy  in  1856. 

In  Newton  Centre,  August  10,  1909,  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Heald 
(Elizabeth  Goddard  Heald,  f'74). 

In  Andover,  August  28,  1909,  Miss  Angelina  Kimball: 

In  Mansfield,  Ohio,  August,  1909,  Louise  Orwig  Maxwell,  '00. 

In  Worcester,  October  7,  1909,  Olive  C.  Kendall,  '74. 

In  Andover,  October  25,  1909,  Frances  E.  Chandler,  '56. 

In  Andover,  October  30,  1909,  Prof.  Samuel  Morse  Downs. 

In  Cambridge,  November  1,  1909,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Edgerly  (Caroline 
Cooper,  t'6o). 

In  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  November  23,  1909,  Anna  Pep- 
perrell  Ffrost,  '68. 

In  Andover,  December  5,  1909,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Bartlett,  (Ellen  M. 
Higgins,  '49). 

In  Honolulu,  December  15,  1909,  Harriett  Davis  Smith,  '03. 


Abbot  Academy  Faculty 


EMILY  A.  MEANS,  Principal, 

(On  leave  of  absence,  1909-1910) 

Psychology,  Ethics,  Theism,  Christian  Evidences. 

KATHERINE  R.  KELSEY, 
(Acting  Principal) 
Mathematics 

NATALIE  SCHIEFFERDECKER, 

German. 
NELLIE  M.  MASON, 

Science. 

EVELYN  FARNHAM  DURFEE, 

Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 
REBEKAH  MUNROE  CHICKERING,  A.B., 

History. 
MARTHA  HOWEY,  B.L., 

Literature 
OLIVE  G.  RUNNER,  B.L., 

Latin. 

MARY  ETHEL  BANCROFT,  A.B., 
English 

DELIGHT  WALKLY  HALL, 

Greek  and  Mathematics. 
GERTRUDE  ELIZA  SHERMAN,  A.B., 

French. 

Prof.  JOSEPH  NICKERSON  ASHTON,  A.M., 

Chorus  Music,  Pianoforte,  Organ  and  Harmony. 
Mrs.  ALICE  WENTWORTH  MacGREGOR, 
Miss  LAURA  E.  SHAWE, 

iVocal  Music. 
S.  EDWIN  CHASE, 

Violin  and  Mandolin. 
Mr.  FREDERIC  A.  BOSLEY, 

Drawing  and  Painting. 
Mlle.  MARTHE  GLENARD, 

French  Conversation. 
Rev.  CHARLES  H.  OLIPHANT, 

Psychology,  Ethics,  Theism,  Christian  Evidences. 


CHARLOTTE  L.  ROOT,  A.B., 

Principal's  Assistant  and  Librarian. 


Miss  PHILANA  McLEAN, 
In  charge  of  Draper  Hall. 

Miss  DORA  D.  HOLBROOK, 
Boston  City  Hospital, 
Nurse.  September,  1909,  to  January,  1910. 

Miss  EDITH  H.  ALDRED, 

Boston  City  Hospital, 
Nurse.  January  to  June,  1910. 


Xecturers 

Mrs.  SELAH  MERRILL, 
Prof.  CHARLES  H.  FORBES, 
Miss  ANNA  FULLER. 


Concerts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  ARNOLD  DOLMETSCH, 
Mrs  MacGREGOR  and  Miss  SHAWE, 
Mr.  SCHROEDER  and  Mr.  PERABO, 


Speakers 

Prof.  JOHN  PHELPS  TAYLOR, 

Mr.  ALFRED  E.  STEARNS, 

Rev.  FREDERIC  A.  WILSON, 

Rev  C.  C.  CARPENTER, 

Rev.  FREDERIC  PALMER, 

Rev.  JOHN  HOWARD  MELISH, 

Mr.  ROBERT  B.  REED, 

Rev.  FRANK  R.  SHIPMAN, 

Rev.  MARKHAM  W.  STACKPOLE, 

Rev.  OWEN  H.  GATES, 

Dr.  RAYMOND  CALKINS, 

Rev.  EDGAR  E.  DAVIDSON, 

Miss  MILDRED  CLEWORTH, 

Miss  JEAN  JILLSON 


ScKool  Organizations 


a.  c.  A. 

President   Marion  Sanford 

Vice-President   Annie  Blauvelt 

Secretaiy   Lydia  Skolfield 

Treasurer   Katharine  Ordway 

Fidelio  Society 

President  Emily  Silsby 

Secretary  and  Treasurer      .       .       .       Maud  Gutterson 

AtKletic  Association 

President  Dorothy  Big  flow 

Secretary  and  Treasurer     .      .      .      Annie  Blauvelt 

BasKetball  Team 

Captain  Dorothy  Bigelow 

Manager  Marion  Brown 

Hockey  Team 

Captain  Irma  Naber 

Manager  Ruth  Murray 

Odeon 

Irma  Naber,  President  Katharine  Ordway 

Laura  Jackson  Lucy  Porter 

Ruth  Rogers  Eleanor  Van  Tuyl 


Glee  Club 

Leader  Marion  Sanford 

Treasurer  Laura  Jackson 

Mandolin  Club 

Leader  Laura  Jackson 

Manager  Dorothy  Bigelow 


Class  Organizations 


Academic,  'lO 

President  Lydia  Skolfield 

Vice-President  Louise  Tuttle 

Secretary  Ruth  Murray 

Treasurer  Laura  Jackson 

Class  Color  Green 

Class  Flower  White  Chrysanthemum 

College  Preparatory,  'lO 

President  Clarissa  Hall 

Secretary  and  Treasurer     .       .       .       Lydia  Trask 

Class  Color  Leaf  Green 

Class  Flower  Lily  of  the  Valley 

Academic,  '11 

President  Maud  Gutterson 

Vice-Presiaent  Katharine  Ordway 

Secretary  Rhoda  Green 

Treasurer  Rebecca  Newton 

Class  Color  Lavender 

Class  Flower  .....  Violet 

Colleg'e  Preparatory,  '11 

President  Annie  Blauvelt 

Secretary  and  Treasurer     .       .       .       Charlotte  Gowing 

Class  Color  Red 

Class  Flower  American  Beauty  Rose 

Alumnae  Association 

PRESIDENT  : 

MRS.  ELLEN  CHAMBERLAIN  BLAIR 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  : 

Miss  Julia  E.  Twichell  Mrs.  Rebecca  Davis  Spalding 

*Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goddard  Heald  Mrs.  Josephine  Richard  Gile 

Miss  Mary  F.  Merriam  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nichols  Bean 

Mrs.  Lilian  Waters  Grosvenor 

secretary  and  treasurer : 
Miss  Agnes  Park 


committee  of  appropriation 


Miss  Emily  A.  Means 


*Died  August  10,  1909. 


Mrs.  Warren  F.  Draper 


Miss  Agnes  Park 


Calen&ar 


1909 

Tuesday,  June  15,  12  m.  Present  school  year  ends 

Summer  Vacation 
Thursday,  Sept.  16,  9  a.m.  Fall  Term  begins 

Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  2  p.m.  until  Nov.  26,  6  p.m. — Thanksgiving  Recess 
Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  2  p.m.  Fall  Term  ends 

Christmas  Vacation  of  Three  Weeks 

1910 

Thursday,  Jan.  6,  9  a.m.  Winter  Term  begins 

Tuesday,  Feb.  I,  First  semester  ends 

Thursday,  Feb.  3,  Second  semester  begins 

Tuesday,  Feb.  22,  Holiday 
Tuesday,  March  22,  2  p.m.  Winter  Term  ends 

Spring  Vacation  of  Two  Weeks 
Thursday,  April  7,  9  a.m.  Spring  Term  begins 

Monday,  May  30,  Holiday 
Tuesday,  June  14,  12  m.  School  year  ends 


IS  THE  RIGHT 
PLACE  TO' GO 
FOR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS   


MAIN  STREET,  NEAR  MORTON 
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"Now  what  are  you  doing  in  my  domain?" 

Said  the  fierce-eyed  business  man. 
"I'd  like  to  insert  your  ad,"  she  said, 

"In  the  Courant — if  I  can." 
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Then  the  business  man  he  shook  his  head 
And  the  maiden  turned  away. 

"It's  this,"  said  the  Business  Manager, 
"That  happens  every  day." 
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"No  !  It  never  has  been  done." 
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£o  pfyebe,  IDr/en  Clbsent  from  ^er  in  tfye  Ctutumn 

The  long,  brown  fields  have  yielded  all  their  fruit, 

And  in  the  quivering  mist  they  quiet  lie ; 

The  piping  buds  of  summer  all  are  mute, 

While  high  above,  the  wedge-shaped  flocks  go  by. 

Of  all  the  summer's  beauty  and  its  grace, 

Of  all  the  wondrous  power  and  the  free 

And  lavish  wealth  of  color  is  no  trace — 

Its  life  is  but  a  far-off  memory. 

So  through  the  distance  that  between  us  lies, 

Bleak  as  the  chilly  touch  of  the  autumn  haze. 

Shines  still  the  beauty  of  your  laughing  eyes 

And  all  the  pretty  freedom  of  your  ways. 

Twixt  summer's  grace  and  yours  this  difference  see — 

That  wholly  dies,  but  yours  still  conquers  me. 

Lucy  D.  Porter,  C.  P.,  1910. 


Cfyarles  Ctucfyester 

''Charles  Auch ester,"  written  by  E.  Bergen,  is  an  old- 
fashioned  historical  novel  that  is  seldom  read  nowadays.  Occa- 
sionally one  runs  across  it  among  his  grandfather's  books.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  there  are  queries  in  the  "Transcript"  as  to  what 
real  people  its  characters  represent. 

The  narrative  is  written  in  the  first  person.  Charles  Au- 
chester,  who  tells  the  story  of  his  boyhood  days  and  of  his  musical 
education,  was  in  reality  the  wonderful  violinist,  Joachim,  who 
has  died  in  Germany  within  a  year  or  two.  The  hero  of  the 
book,  who  is  called  the  Chevalier  Seraphsel,.  represents  Felix 
Mendelssohn. 

"Choral  Life"  is  the  title  of  the  first  part  of  the  story,  and 
the  scene  is  laid  in  a  manufacturing  city  of  England,  where  a 
great  musical  festival  is  to  be  held.  Charles  Auchester,  then  a  boy 
of  ten  years,  attempts  to  earn  a  ticket  to  the  great  musical,  and 
he  seems  about  to  fail  in  his  attempts,  when  chance  throws  him 
in  the  way  of  Mr.  Davy,  the  leader  of  the  chorus.  Not  only 
does  this  man  allow  Charles  to  sing  at  the  festival  but  he  has 
from  that  time  forth  a  strong  influence  over  his  life.  To  the 
fatherless  little  boy  he  is  indeed  an  elder  brother.  From  his  seat 
among  the  chorus  singers  Charles  sees  for  the  first  time  Sera- 
phsel  or  Mendelssohn,  who  is  conducting  one  of  his  own  first 
productions.  The  child  is  fascinated  in  watching  the  wonderful 
composer,  scarcely  more  than  a  boy  himself,  and  he  quite  forgets 
to  sing.  During  the  intermission,  however,  Charles  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  Seraphsel  a  slight  service.  He  little  dreams 
that  one  day  he  is  to  claim  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  the 
man  whom  now  he  can  only  hope  to  admire. 

Part  second  finds  Charles  in  Germany,  beginning  the  study 
of  his  chosen  instrument,  the  violin.  The  story  of  his  queer 
foreign  life  on  the  continent  is  intensely  interesting.  There  he 
comes  to  know  the  Chevalier  well.  Probably  the  most  pathetic 
incident  of  the  book  occurs  here,  when  the  beautiful  singer,  Maria, 
with  whom  the  composer  is  in  love,  dies. 
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Part  third  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  violinist  and  of  Sera- 
phsel  back  to  England,  where  the  latter  marries  Clara  Benette,  a 
musician  of  high  attainments,  and  a  woman  of  the  most  lovely 
character.  Although  the  book  ends  with  the  death  of  Seraphael, 
one  can  hardly  call  it  a  tragedy,  for  the  short  life  has  been  so 
complete,  so  far-reaching  in  its  influence. 

Stripped  of  all  its  music,  the  story  seems  bare  enough. 
Throughout  the  book  there  is  breathed  the  spirit  of  wonderful 
melodies  and  wonderful  harmonies.  The  characters  are  idealized, 
Seraphael  is  almost  deified;  but  the  music  is  not  idealized,  for  it 
alone  is  ideal. 

As  one  turns  from  the  pages  of  "Charles  Auchester,"  it 
almost  seems  as  if  he  had  been  in  another  world,  a  world  where 
there  is  little  evil,  a  world  filled  only  with  beautiful  thoughts. 
Besides  a  vision  of  an  ideal  world,  the  reader  gains  glimpses  of  a 
very  interesting  German  world  of  music.  Some  of  the  finest  parts 
of  the  story  are  the  descriptions  of  Charles  Auchester's  life  as  a 
beginner  on  the  violin,  of  his  practice  hours,  of  the  queer  old 
house  where  he  and  two  other  pupils  live  with  their  quaint,  sharp- 
tongued,  good-natured  master. 

It  is  not  only  of  a  typical  musical  life  and  atmosphere  that 
one  learns,  however,  but  of  splendid  musicians  of  actual  and  last- 
ing fame.  One  appreciates  better  that  fine  overture  in  "The  Mid- 
Summer  Night's  Dream"  after  coming  to  learn  the  deep,  true 
nature  of  the  man  who  devised  those  wonderful  chords.  One 
can  enter  better  into  the  spirit  of  the  Scherzo  in  that  same  drama 
after  hearing  of  the  bubbling,  laughing,  tripping  happiness  which 
Mendelssohn  found  in  nature,  in  music,  and  in  musical  com- 
panionship. One  can  enjoy  more  fully  every  note  of  the  Scottish 
Symphony  for  hearing  of  its  writing  on  the  flower-clad  slopes  of 
the  Highlands. 

From  a  modern  point  of  view  there  are  some  faults  of  style. 
The  language  is  flowery;  at  times  some  of  the  metaphors  might 
be  dispensed  with.  This  defect  in  style  is  perhaps  characteristic 
of  just  that  age  when  "Charles  Auchester"  was  written,  the  age 
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of  ' 'silver-tongued  orators"  and  flowery  prose.  Hence  the  book  is 
termed  old-fashioned.  Old-fashioned  or  up-to-date,  however, 
"Charles  Auchester"  is  an  unusual  book  in  subject  and  in  style. 

Mira  B.  Wilson,  C.  P.  '10. 


Spring 

Did  you  ever  get  up  early, 
On  a  morning  in  the  spring? 
When  the  sun  is  first  a  risin', 
And  the  woods  begin  to  ring 
With  the  call  of  happy  bluebirds, 
And  the  song  of  bobolink, 
When  the  other  folks  are  sleepin'? 
That's  the  nicest  time,  I  think. 

Did  you  ever  get  up  early, 
In  the  springtime  of  the  year? 
And  search  for  yellow  buttercups 
All  wet  with  dewdrop  tears? 
Do  you  love  the  spring  as  I  do? 
Every  flower,  every  bee? 
Then  get  up  early,  mornings, 
And  enjoy  it  all  with  me. 

Dorothy  Bigelow,  191 1. 


VOtyn  Bobby  piayeb  ^ooky 

-Mother!" 
"Yes,  dear?" 

"Mother,  why  do  I  have  to  go  to  school  this  afternoon?" 
Tommy  Jones  is  half  past  six  and  he  never  goes,  and  I'm  only 

six,  and — and  I  don't  like  school  and  I  wish,  I  wish  "  Here 

the  sentence  ended  and  two  big  tears  rolled  down  Bobby's  plump 
cheeks. 

It  was  a  glorious  warm  day,  just  the  kind  when  you  want 
to  play  marbles  or  spin  tops,  and  the  thought  of  the  long  after- 
noon in  school  was  too  much  for  Bobby  Smith.  His  mother 
insisted,  nevertheless,  and  after  kissing  him  goodbye  and  giving 
him  a  large,  rosy  apple  to  eat  at  recess,  sent  him  off  to  the  little 
white  schoolhouse. 

Bobby  sauntered  unhappily  along,  wondering  what  he  could 
do  to  escape  the  spelling,  reading  and  writing  which  were  sure 
to  make  such  a  beautiful  afternoon  miserable  for  him. 

"I  know  what  I'll  do!"  and  he  smiled  triumphantly.  "I'll, 
I'll,"  he  didn't  quite  dare  to  say  it  aloud,  "I'll  play  hooky!" 

He  had  really  said  it  and  that  very  fact  seemed  to  give  him 
courage.  The  joy  of  the  thought  grew  upon  him,  his  face  became 
radiant,  and  life  seemed  happy  once  more.  He  hurried  along, 
taking  a  path  in  the  woods  which  led  to  a  pretty  little  brook  where 
tiny  fishes  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  clear  water.  It  was  cool 
by  the  brook  and  you  could  wade  in  the  sparkling  water  and 
scare  the  little  fishes.  Oh,  surely  this  was  better  than  being 
in  school ! 

Pretty  soon  he  ate  his  apple,  then  he  waded  some  more. 
What  should  he  do  next?  It  would  be  nicer  if  only  Tommy  or 
Willie  were  there  to  play  with  him.  He  sat  on  the  mossy  bank 
listening  to  the  water  as  it  splashed  over  the  stones.  Every- 
thing was  so  still.  You  could  hear  nothing  but  the  rustling  of 
the  trees  and  the  gurgling  of  the  water.  Bobby  grew  drowsier 
and  drowsier,  and  finally  fell  fast  asleep. 

Suddenly  he  became  a  fish.    Just  a  few  minutes  before 
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he  had  wished  he  were  one  "'cause  they  have  such  an  easy  time 
and  don't  have  to  learn  anything,  but  can  just  play  all  day  long." 
Now  he  was  one.  His  name  was  Speckly  Trout,  and  his 
mother  said,  "Speckly,  you  must  go  to  school  today  and  learn 
how  to  avoid  those  awful  human  beings  who  catch  us,  and  cook 
us,  and  eat  us.  Your  cousin,  Black  Bass,  didn't  go  when  his 
mother  told  him  to,  and  you  know,  dear  Speckly,  of  his  sad  fate." 
And  Mrs.  Trout  wiped  tears  from  her  eyes.  "If  you  don't  learn 
these  things,  then  even  if  you  aren't  caught  by  fishermen,  you'll 
grow  up  to  be  a  stupid  old  fish.  Look  at  Mr.  Carp,  whom  no- 
body likes  because  he  is  so  ignorant!  Swim  away  to  school  and 
be  a  good  fish."  This  was  Mrs.  Trout's  parting  injunction,  as 
she  swam  off  to  make  some  calls. 

Speckly  didn't  want  to  go  to  school,  so  he  went  in  just  the 
opposite  direction,  down  to  a  deep  pool,  the  best  and  yet  the  most 
dangerous  play-ground  in  the  whole  fish  village.  He  knew  he 
oughtn't  to  go  there  for  it  was  a  forbidden  spot.  "I  don't  care, 
I  don't  care,"  sang  little  Speckly.  "I  guess  I  know  enough  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  fishermen.  Oh !  isn't  it  nice  here ; 
just  see  that  fat  worm !  I'll  get  it,"  and  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
snapped  at  the  worm.  Then  something  hurt  him  dreadfully. 
Oh,  that  awful  thing  in  his  mouth,  how  it  did  hurt!  And  he  was 
being  pulled  up,  up,  up,  away  from  home  and  mother,  just  be- 
cause he  hadn't  gone  to  school." 

"Mother,"  he  shrieked.  "Mother,  help  me,  please,  please; 
I'll  go  to  school.  Oh !  I  wish  I  were  in  school  where  it's  all  quiet 
and  pleasant  and  nice."  But  it  was  too  late.  He  was  steadily 
being  pulled  to  his  awful  fate. 

Miss  Gray,  the  pretty  young  teacher,  was  taking  a  stroll  in 
the  woods  after  school,  when  suddenly  she  heard  someone  sob- 
bing. "Why,  Bobby,  dear,"  she  whispered,  "What's  the  matter? 
Don't  cry  so,  honey.  I  thought  you  must  be  sick  because  you 
weren't  in  school  this  afternoon.  We  had  such  a  good  time.  It 
was  so  hot  that  we  sat  out  under  the  trees  and  I  read  them  that 
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story  you  like  so  much ;  the  one  about  the  dog.  We  missed  you, 
dear/ 

Bobby's  tears  flowed  faster  than  ever.  She  was  so  kind  to 
him.  and  didn't  scold.  He  threw  his  dirty  little  arms  around 
her  neck  and  sobbed  out  the  whole  story. 

"An"  I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  fish,  Miss  Gray,  an'  I  won't  do  it 
again,  never,"  he  finished  emphatically. 

Katharine  Ord  n'ay ,  i  C)  1 1 


IHartj  Blake— Waitress 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it:  she  was  having  an  unusually 
bad  run  of  luck  and  everybody  was  down  on  her ! 

Mary  Blake  sat  on  the  window-seat  in  her  own  dainty  room 
and  gloomily  watched  her  brother  weed  the  pansies  in  the  garden 
below.  There  was  no  real  reason,  she  was  thinking,  why  mother 
should  refuse  to  let  her  go  away  to  school.  She  seemed  to  think 
that  because  they  didn't  have  as  much  money  as  some  people 
they  didn't  have  any !  No  one  wanted  her  in  this  old  town,  any- 
way. The  girls  didn't  come  to  see  her  half  as  much  as  they  did 
Helen  Thompson,  just  two  doors  away,  and  she  knew  they  didn't 
like  her.  She  didn't  want  to  go  to  that  old  dance  next  week  if 
she  couldn't  have  a  new  dress,  and  besides,  the  fellows  would 
probably  be  glad  if  she  didn't  come  —  she  was  sure  that  they 
only  danced  with  her  because  they  thought  it  was  their  duty ! 

Things  were  growing  very  dismal  indeed  when  a  dangerous 
and  alluring  thought  came  to  her.  At  first  she  did  not  dare  to 
think  of  it  —  it  was  too  impossible  —  and  then,  little  by  little, 
she  began  to  plan  until,  lo!  her  thought  was  complete — a  full- 
grown,  life-sized  plot!  Could  she  not  run  away  from  home  and 
take  service  as  a  maid?  She  could  then  earn  some  money,  get 
out  of  Hedgeboro,  and  be  having  a  strictly  first-class  adventure 
all  at  the  same  time.  Hedgeboro  was  only  ten  miles  from  New 
York  and  she  could  easily  go  to  an  intelligence  office  there  and 
do  all  necessary  business  without  the  knowledge  of  anyone. 

The  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  it  pleased  her.  Mother 
would  be  overcome  with  remorse  at  the  selfish  attitude  that  she 
had  assumed  toward  the  buoyant,  young  life  she  was  attempting 
to  blight.  After  a  reasonable  time,  say  three  months,  she  would 
return  to  a  repentant  mother  and  a  broken  family.  She  decided 
to  go  to  New  York  that  very  afternoon,  and  present  herself  at 
the  intelligence  office.  Then,  when  a  suitable  employer  should 
appear,  she  could  be  notified  and  then  —  there  would  be  "weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth"  at  her  home  ! 
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Mary  started  promptly  that  afternoon,  kissing  the  busy, 
sensible  mother  an  absent-minded  good-by,  and  striding  off  down 
the  street  with  a  new  object  before  her.  Mother  had  said  that 
she  must  be  out  to  supper  to-night  (something  to  do  with  a  fare- 
well dinner  for  a  crowd  of  missionaries,  she  believed)  so  there 
was  no  need  for  a  speedy  return. 

Arriving  at  an  intelligence-office  (she  had  found  the  address 
in  the  directory)  she  stated  her  object  to  the  slatternly  matron 
in  charge  and  was  met  with  a  coldly  critical  stare. 

"Gut  ref'rences?"  was  the  business-like  question.  Mary 
gasped  !    She  had  forgotten  that. 

"Well,"  regaining  her  composure,  and  fabricating  with  self- 
disconcerting  ease,  "I  haven't  got  them  with  me  but  I'll  send 
them  to-night  by  mail." 

"That  the  truth?"  The  cold  eyes  were  upon  her,  but  before 
she  could  answer,  the  questions  began  again. 

"Hed  any  experience?  Look  pretty  green.  W'ot  yer  want'er 
do?" 

"I  thought  an  all-round  hired-g-girl  would  be  about  my 
job,"  stammered  Mary. 

The  woman  made  no  remark.  Her  silence  seemed  to  con- 
vey disapproval.    Then,  "You  Protestant?" 

"Yes."    Mary  was  sure  of  her  ground  here. 

"Well" — The  tone  had  finality  in  it  —  "You  can't  do  no  gen- 
eral house-work,  but  I'll  give  yer  an  ad.  This  do  yer?"  She 
scribbled  a  few  minutes  and  handed  the  following  notice  to  Mary : 

"General  house-work  wanted  by  a  neat,  capable  Protestant 
girl,  excellent  cook  and  laundress;  city  or  suburb;  good  ref- 
erences.   Apply  to  Miss  Shea,  82  Berkeley  Street." 

A  bit  awed  by  her  own  capability,  she  handed  it  back. 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Shea.  You'll  let  me  know  when  you  get 
an  answer?  I'll  send  the  references  to-night,"  she  said,  preparing 
to  go. 

"Hold  on."  The  agent  was  growing  irritated.  "You  pay 
me  a  dollar  now  and  a  dollar  when  you  get  your  job." 
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"Oh,"  said  Mary,  and  was  slowly  opening  her  pocket-book 
when  a  well-dressed  lady,  with  a  perturbed  expression,  entered 
the  room.  She  approached  Miss  Shea  and  asked  a  question  in 
a  low  tone. 

"Yer  want  a  special  waitress  fer  ter-night?  I'm  afraid  I 
can't  accommodate  yer,  lady.  My  stock  is  low,  jest  now,"  said 
Miss  Shea,  with  that  irritating  calm  which  others  sometimes  show 
towards  our  misfortunes. 

"Oh,"  cried  the  lady  in  disappointed  tones,  "I'm  giving  a 
dinner  and  I  simply  must  have  an  extra  maid.  One  girl  has  been 
taken  sick,"  and,  turning  to  Mary,  "Can't  that  girl  come?" 

"She  can  suit  herself.  She's  booked  for  general  house- 
work," with  a  scornful  glance. 

"Won't  you  come — -just  for  this  evening?"  pleaded  the  lady. 

Mary  knew  she  ought  not  to.  She  would  be  very  late,  but 
mother  would  be  late  too.  A  sudden  impulse  to  see  the  world, 
to  get  behind  the  scenes,  seized  her. 

"Yes,  I'll  come,"  she  said,  abruptly. 

"Oh,  Pm  so  glad.    Will  you  come  with  me  now?" 

So  it  came  about  that  Mary  descended  the  stairs  in  company 
with  the  well-dressed  lady  and  was  soon  approaching  her  first 
"place." 

It  was  in  the  suburbs,  a  large  house  on  a  prosperous-looking 
street,  and  as  they  drew  near  the  front  drive,  the  lady  showed 
her  the  way  to  the  back  door,  told  her  to  ring  and  explain  who 
she  was  and  to  go  to  work. 

Mary  did  as  she  was  told,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  a 
chattering  group  of  servants,  all  busy  preparing  for  the  dinner. 
There  were  to  be  twenty  guests,  "not  swells,"  a  maid  explained 
with  some  disgust,  "but  just  church  folks  —  a  religious  bunch." 
Mary  went  to  work  with  a  will,  preparing  salad,  cleaning  silver 
and  doing  such  things  until  seven  o'clock  came  and  the  guests 
drew  about  the  huge  glittering  table.   Then  her  real  duties  began. 

In  her  dainty  cap  and  apron,  she  was  an  attractive  little 
waitress,  as  she  entered  the  room  with  her  tray  of  soup  plates. 
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With  her  eyes  upon  the  tray,  she  served  the  soup  until  only  two 
plates  remained.  Then  she  relaxed  a  bit  and  looked  about  at  the 
guests.  Suddenly  her  gaze  fell  upon  a  lady  across  the  table  from 
her  who  was  looking  at  her  with  strained  attention  and  amaze- 
ment written  all  over  her  face. 

What  night-mare  was  this  ?  There  sat  her  mother !  So  this 
was  the  farewell  dinner  for  the  missionaries !  Mary's  arm 
trembled,  the  tray  tilted,  and  the  two  plates  of  soup  slid  —  slid  — 
until  they  toboganned  over  the  edge  and  onto  the  floor  with  a 
hideous  crash.  Everyone  started  and  all  eyes  were  upon  her. 
With  crimson  face,  she  picked  up  the  pieces,  watched  another 
maid  mop  up  the  soup,  and  finally  escaped  to  the  kitchen.  Her 
mother  had  half  started  from  her  chair  when  the  crash  came, 
but  had  checked  herself  and  proceeded  with  the  meal  with  her 
usual  calm  composure. 

Mary  did  not  dare  to  enter  the  dining-room  again,  but  she 
did  what  she  could  in  the  kitchen,  followed  by  the  amused  glances 
of  the  more  fortunate  and  skilful  maids.  Her  head  throbbed  and 
her  knees  trembled,  but  still  she  kept  at  her  work. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  over,  the  mountain  of  dishes  washed, 
and  her  money  paid  her.  As  she  went  out  the  back  door  and 
regained  the  street  she  felt  that  the  world  held  nothing  but  misery 
for  her  from  henceforth.  Suddenly  a  familiar  figure  approached 
her  and  a  dear  friendly  arm  was  thrust  through  hers. 

"Tell  mother  all  about  it,"  the  only  mother  in  the  world  was 
saying,  and  then  with  a  sob,  the  whole  foolish  story  came  out. 

How  like  an  old  friend  the  little  home  in  Hedgeboro  looked 
in  the  moonlight,  and  how  strange  and  unreal  the  letter  seemed 
that  was  sent  off  to  Miss  Shea  of  Berkeley  Street  the  next  morn- 
ing saying  that  Miss  Mary  Blake  had  decided  not  to  attempt 
general  house-work  at  present. 

Margaret  Gooch,  191 1 


Once  there  was  a  huge  fire-place.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
New  England  hill  country.  And  built  round  about  was  a  white 
farmhouse,  and  the  winter  winds  blew  and  it  was  very  cold,  but 
the  heart  of  the  house  was  the  fireplace. 

There  was  a  legend  that  the  eyes  of  all  who  sat  before  that 
hearth  and  gazed  into  the  flames  of  the  burning  logs,  and  gazed 
until  there  were  left  but  embers  and  pale  glowing  coals,  should 
catch  a  light  and  depth,  a  knowledge,  that  the  wisest  sought  else- 
where in  vain. 

An  old  woman  sat  by  that  fireside,  and  the  peace  of  many 
years  was  upon  her,  and  she  knew  the  joy  of  life  and  was  glad. 
A  child  lay  on  the  hearth  stone,  tired  from  play.  He  watched 
the  pictures  in  the  flames  and  watched  them  leap  and  play  until 
he  fell  asleep.  And  the  light  of  the  magic  fire  was  upon  him, 
and  he  dreamt  wondrous  dreams.  A  young  man  came  within  the 
circle  of  the  flame,  and  doubts  and  questionings  and  longings 
were  in  his  eyes,  and  when  he  went  away,  his  face  was  calm, 
his  step  determined ;  he  went  with  an  understanding  of  things 
which  before  he  had  not  known.  But  all  these  people  had  ever 
been  simple  folk  of  the  mountain  and  the  plain,  whose  minds 
were  open  to  receive. 

One  day,  however,  a  man  arrived  from  a  far  country.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  was  well  dressed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  cities ;  yet  he  came  slowly  and  threw  himself  down  upon 
the  hearth  in  great  weariness  of  body  and  of  mind.  Through 
all  the  countries  of  the  globe  he  had  travelled.  He  knew  the 
secrets  of  all  ancient  peoples  and  histories.  Many  tongues  were 
at  his  command.  No  city  but  had  thrown  wide  its  gates  to  re- 
ceive him  and  had  opened  up  to  him  its  treasures  of  beauty,  of 
wealth,  of  learning.  He  was  not  of  the  common  herd ;  and  yet 
he  came  into  the  New  England  hills  disheartened.  He  lay  before 
the  fire  and  mentally  he  cursed  the  fire,  because  it  refused  to 
warm  his  back  as  he  warmed  his  hands.  "And  so  it  is  in  life," 
he  murmured,  "With  all  successes,  somewhat  I  cannot  grasp  — 
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a  great  hovering  something  which  alone  would  make  me  happy.  * 
As  I  am,  I  am  but  fit  to  die." 

And  so  he  lay  before  the  fire,  and  a  big  log  was  burning  on 
the  hearth,  and  it  took  many  hours  for  it  to  burn  away;  and  in 
a  stupor  the  wise  man  tarried  there  with  closed  eyes  and  weary 
limbs. 

Suddenly  he  awoke  and  found  a  bed  of  glowing  coals,  and 
a  thought  dawned  upon  him,  how  each  coal  added  increased  lustre 
to  the  others,  and  helped  to  make  the  whole  more  glowing.  And 
even  so  a  man  could  help  his  brother  and,  working  with  and  for 
all  others,  each  would  gain  added  lustre  for  the  perfect  whole. 

Then  the  man  arose.  Out  in  the  road  he  met  a  weary  dog 
that  had  been  lamed  and  had  fallen  in  the  cold  snow.  And  the 
man  lifted  the  animal  and  brought  him  back  to  the  magic  fire 
and  laid  him  on  his  own  coat  before  the  fire  to  rest.  And  again 
he  went  forth,  and  this  time  he  met  a  man  who  was  penniless 
and  had  lost  all  his  friends.  And  the  great  man  took  his  arm  and 
led  him  gently  away  until  they  came  to  the  circle  of  light  that 
was  reaching  its  friendly  embrace  out  toward  the  weary,  sad  one. 

And  the  man  who  was  called  wise  looked  upon  the  wounded 
animal,  who  raised  his  soft,  brown  eyes  to  him  in  mute  gratitude. 
And  he  looked  upon  the  sad  man  who  was  no  longer  sor- 
rowful, but  smiled  as  his  friend.  And  directly  something  was 
kindled  in  the  heart  of  the  traveller;  and  suddenly  he  knew  the 
secret  of  the  happiness  which  he  had  sought  in  vain. 

And  there  was  a  wonderful  light  in  his  eyes,  that  came  from 
the  fire  in  his  heart.  But  the  fire  in  his  heart  had  been  kindled 
with  a  brand  from  the  magic  fire  of  the  woods  and  the  hills. 

Mir  a  Wilson,  CP.,  19 10 


Ctll  on  Cicconnt  of  a  ^tattyx 

"So  you  want  a  really,  truly  story,  my  little  girl,"  said  Grand- 
ma, as  she  pulled  out  some  worsted  from  her  large  pink  knitting- 
bag.  "Well,  what  shall  it  be?  You  can  hold  this  yarn  while  I 
tell  it ;  let  me  think.  Oh,  there  goes  your  big  sister  on  snow-shoes 
with  John  Kingman !"  looking  out  of  the  window.  "How  well 
they  look  together.  That  makes  me  think  of  a  really,  truly 
story — did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  first  met  your  grandfather?" 
and  Grandma  laughed  reminiscently  as  she  wound  into  a  ball  the 
soft  blue  wool  Maisie  was  holding  for  her. 

"I  used  to  be  as  fond  of  snow-shoeing  as  Janet  is ;  so  you 
see  it  is  quite  old-fashioned.  Aunt  Lucy  and  I  went  to  school 
on  them  and  often  took,  besides,  a  walk  over  the  hill  in  the  after- 
noon. One  beautiful  crisp  winter's  day,  we  started  off,  all 
bundled  up  with  thick  mittens  and  mufflers,  for  it  was  very  cold. 
The  snow  was  one  sheet  of  dazzling  whiteness,  with  only  a  few 
snow-shoe  tracks  to  show  that  it  was  newly  fallen.  The  wind 
was  pretty  strong  and  the  sky  was  a  wonderful  pale  blue  which 
you  see  only  in  winter  skies.  You  may  wonder  at  my  remem- 
bering all  these  details,  but  that  day  stands  out  in  my  memory 
as  if  it  were  yesterday. 

"I  wore  a  small  cap  but  your  aunt  Lucy  had  a  little  hat  with 
a  stiff  feather  stuck  through  the  band,  a  green  one  with  irides- 
cent shades  in  it,  which  she  liked  very  much.  We  were  gaily 
tramping  along  and  had  almost  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  when 
the  wind  suddenly  took  that  feather  and  whisked  it  along  the 
snow  ahead  of  us.  Although  we  ran  after  it,  we  couldn't  catch 
it  and  saw  it  disappear  over  the  hill  ahead  of  us.  I  said  to  Lucy, 
T  suppose  it's  out  of  sight  on  the  other  side  by  this  time,'  but 
we  both  hurried  and  reached  the  top  in  time  to  see  the  feather 
almost  down  to  a  stone-wall,  below.  Terhaps  it  will  be  stopped 
by  the  wall,'  I  said.   'Let's  go  down  and  see.' 

"So  down  we  went  and  found  that  the  feather  had  skipped 
over  the  low  wall  and  was  still  fluttering  among  the  dry  stems 
of  some  bushes  on  the  other  side.    There  was  a  difficult  barbed- 
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wire  fence  to  cross  before  we  could  reach  it.  We  found  a  place 
where  the  wall  was  very  low  and  then  I  told  Aunt  Lucy  to  hold 
the  wires  apart  and  I  would  get  the  feather.  She  put  a  snow- 
shoe  on  one  to  hold  it  down  and  tried  to  hold  the  next  one  up, 
and  it  made  a  pretty  small  place  to  squeeze  through.  But  I 
tried  and  got  one  foot  over,  when  suddenly  Lucy  lost  her  balance 
and  the  wire  springing  up,  caught  me  half  over.  You  can  im- 
agine how  funny  we  looked,  Lucy  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  I 
caught  in  the  wires.  We  laughed  and  laughed  and  were  glad 
there  was  no  one  to  see  our  ridiculous  situation.  I,  with  great 
difficulty,  began  taking  off  my  snow-shoes  so  as  to  get  my  other 
foot  over,  when  Lucy  suddenly  said,  'Here  comes  a  man !'  Fancy 
my  feelings  when  I  turned  around  and  saw  that  he  was  young 
and  good-looking.' '  Grandma  paused  a  moment  to  smile  into 
Maisie's  intensely  interested  face. 

"The  young  man  was  on  the  side  of  the  fence  which  I  had 
tried  to  reach,  and  when  he  said,  'I  beg  your  pardon,  but  is  there 
any  thing  I  can  do  to  assist  you?'  Lucy  said  at  once,  'If  you 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  hand  us  the  feather  caught  in  that  bush, 
we  should  be  much  obliged.'  He  immediately  handed  it  to  her, 
looking  at  me  with  a  slightly  amused  expression.  I  blushed 
furiously  and  wished  he  would  go  away  at  once.  But  instead 
of  that,  he  said,  Tf  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  hold  up  that  wire 
for  you,'  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  did  so.  Much 
mortified,  I  extricated  myself,  and  thanking  him  briefly,  started 
oft  quickly  in  the  direction  from  which  we  had  come.  When 
Lucy  caught  up  with  me,  she  said,  'Goodness,  he  couldn't  keep 
his  eyes  off  you !  How  attractive  you  are  when  you  blush !' 
'Nonsense,'  I  remarked,  and  not  another  word  did  I  speak  all  the 
way  home.  Somehow,  I  could  not  forget  how  he  had  looked, 
when  I  said,  'Thank  you'. 

"Well,  dear,  that  was  your  grandfather.  He  was  visiting 
at  a  house  not  far  away  and  was  taking  a  walk  by  himself  across 
the  fields.  We  were  all  properly  introduced,  afterward,  at  a  party 
and  our  courtship  dated  from  that  very  night.  Now,  little  girl, 
you  needn't  hold  any  more  worsted  this  afternoon." 
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"I  was  so  interested  that  I  didn't  get  tired  at  all,"  said 
Maisie.    "Wasn't  it  romantic!" 

"Yes,"  said  Grandma,  "but  at  the  time  -  it  seemed  more 
ridiculous  than  anything  else;  and  it  was  all  on  account  of  a 
feather." 

Clarissa  Hall,  C.  P.,  19 10 


Cfye  intelligence  of  a  Chicken  . 

At  first  thought,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  a  chicken  a  crea- 
ture of  little  or  no  intelligence.  It  is  always  the  dog  or  the  horse 
which  gets  the  credit  in  that  line,  but  if  one  would  stop  to  think 
a  moment,  it  would  be  quite  evident  that  chickens  should  not 
be  slighted. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  chickens  to  go  "early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise,"  and  they  not  only  do  so  themselves,  but  insist 
on  our  following  their  example,  especially  in  regard  to  rising. 
If  one  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  a  hen  yard,  he  will  not  doubt  the 
exertion  every  rooster  makes  at  five  a.m.  to  arouse  his  neighbors. 

They  never  believe  in  doing  things  by  halves,  not  even  in 
weeding  a  garden.  If  we  start  to  weed  and  leave  our  task 
unfinished,  the  noble  chicken  appears  and  assists  us.  He  never 
considers  it  sufficient  to  remove  only  certain  kinds  of  weeds, 
leaving  plants,  but,  without  a  squawk,  he  carefully  roots  up  every- 
thing in  sight,  weeds  and  plants  together. 

Besides  this,  the  chicken  looks  after  the  safety  of  human 
beings.  For  instance,  he  realizes  the  great  abuse  of  speed  laws 
by  automobiles,  and  when  he  sees  one  approaching  at  too  fast 
a  rate,  he  intends  to  stop  it  as  soon  as  possible.  He  hastens 
across  the  road,  fluttering,  flapping  and  chuckling  in  a  most  dis- 
tracted manner,  and  if  that  fails  to  check  the  speed  of  the  on- 
coming machine,  with  a  last  cackle  of  farewell,  to  his  friends  in 
the  hen  yard,  he  boldly  flutters  forth  again  to  make  another  at- 
tempt. 

Often  in  doing  this,  the  poor  fowl  sacrifices  his  life,  and  yet 
we  credit  him  with  little  intelligence  and  sometimes  say,  in  a 
most  uncomplimentary  manner,  "You  have  no  more  sense  than 
God  gave  a  chicken." 

Barbara  Moore,  C.  P.  1912 
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Ct  Sonnet 

I  know  a  spot  where  the  pines  sing  all  day  long, 
In  soft  and  soothing  rhythm,  a  drowsy  song; 
As  if  some  gentle  spirit  of  melody 
Stole  'mongst  their  fragrant  branches  ceaselessly. 
Close  by,  beyond  the  hemlock's  sheltering  shade, 
But  safe  within  a  sun-lit,  mossy  glade, 
Grow  pale  anemones  and  violets  blue, 
Spring's  tender  flowerets  of  fairest  hue. 
Unfolding  fronds  of  pale-green  ferns  are  there, 
Spring's  fairy  touch  appeareth  everywhere. 
Stretched  on  pine-needles,  through  the  golden  hours, 
Rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
The  music  of  a  brook  comes  through  the  trees, 
Wafted  to  me  upon  the  wandering  breeze. 
Wouldst  thou  with  me  to  this  retreat  repair? 
Come  then,  dear  Friend,  and  I  will  take  you  there. 

Clarissa  Hall,  C.  P.,  1910. 


tTfye  Hesults  of  Cooking  School 

Cook!  Why  of  course  she  could  cook;  hadn't  she  had  lessons 
on  that  very  subject  for  two  winters?  And  now  an  opportunity 
for  displaying  her  skill  had  presented  itself.  She  was  going  to 
the  ranch  with  her  Father,  to  cook  all  the  meals  for  two  days. 

After  a  drive  of  thirty  miles,  they  reached  "headquarters". 
It  was  deserted,  for  the  cow-boys  as  well  as  the  cook  were  away 
for  the  "Fourth".  Her  Father  left  her  at  the  house  and  drove 
on  to  the  barns.  She  looked  about  her.  A  tall  picket  fence  sur- 
rounded the  small  yard  where  the  low  house  stood;  the  rolling 
plains  stretched  for  miles  and  miles  on  all  sides,  and  the  wind 
whistled  softly  through  the  stubby  trees.  It  was  a  little  world 
all  by  itself,  and  the  only  people  in  it  were  Anita  and  her  Father. 
But  perhaps  he  would  like  some  supper.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
would  have  the  horses  unharnessed,  and  then  he  would  come 
to  test  her  cooking.  She  picked  up  her  new  yellow  cook-book, 
put  on  her  white  apron  and  cap,  for  she  had  always  worn  them 
in  cooking-school,  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 

Then  the  question  arose  —  what  should  she  make?  After 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  ingredients  her  receipts  required, 
with  the  provisions  the  pantry  offered,  she  was  reduced  to  making 
ginger-bread  and  pop-overs,  as  everything  else  called  for  articles 
unknown  to  the  ranch  larder. 

"Four  cups  of  molasses,  table-spoon  of  butter,  pinch  of 
soda,  four  cups  of  flour,  three  tea-spoons  of  ginger;  mix  and 
let  come  to  a  boil,  then  bake  in  oven,"  she  read  slowly,  suiting 
her  actions  to  her  words,  and  placing  the  pan  on  the  stove. 

"I  wonder  if  I  copied  that  right  when  Miss  Parker  gave  it 
to  us.  Oh,  well,  I'll  try  it  anyway."  Having  neglected  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  she  was  not  using  a  gas  stove, 
she  suddenly  bethought  herself  that  it  was  necessary  to  build 
a  fire.  Accordingly  she  resorted  to  the  generous  wood-pile 
behind  the  house,  where  she  scooped  up  a  quantity  of  chips  to 
start  her  blaze  with,  and  joyfully  retracted  her  steps.  Unfor- 
tunately her  aim  was  not  accurate,  and  instead  of  getting  the 
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fuel  in  the  stove,  a  few  stray  bits  of  wood  slid  softly  into  the 
future  ginger-bread.  Undaunted,  she  deftly  removed  the  floating 
pieces  by  means  of  a  large  iron  spoon,  aided,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, by  a  thumb  and  fore-finger. 

At  length  the  fire  was  made,  the  ginger-bread  baked,  and 
only  slightly  burned,  owing  to  the  cook's  interest  in  the  pop-overs, 
and  it  was  time  to  set  the  table.  It  was  covered  with  a  white 
enamel  cloth,  and  one  end  served  as  a  silver  drawer,  likewise  as 
preserve  closet,  and  displayed  bottles  of  catsup,  Worcestershire 
sauce,  and  numerous  varieties  of  pepper  and  pickles.  This  por- 
tion was  concealed  by  a  clean  cloth,  which  our  competent  house- 
wife replaced,  after  extracting  from  beneath  its  folds  a  glass  of 
jelly,  and  a  plate  of  cold  soda  biscuits.  In  the  cooler  —  a  row 
of  shelves  surmounted  by  a  tank  of  water  from  which  wet  cloths 
hung  to  the  floor,  thus  forming  a  damp  tent  —  she  discovered 
butter  an  milk. 

Two  hours  had  slipped  quietly  away  since  these  operations 
were  begun,  and  now  slowly  Anita  went  to  call  her  Father ;  her 
apron  no  longer  boasted  of  being  white,  her  dainty  cap  clung  to 
her  disheveled  hair,  and  her  voice  wavered  a  little  as  dropping 
a  low  curtesy,  she  said  ceremoniously,  "Dinner  is  served,  Sir." 

That  blessed  man  sat  down  on  the  raw-hide  bottomed  chair 
and  stayed  there  until  his  daughter  had  seen  him  eat  four  of  six 
dejected  pop-overs,  and  three  generous  pieces  of  ginger-bread. 
Twice  he  found  splinters  of  alarming  size  in  the  latter,  but  mer- 
cifully made  no  comments. 

The  sun  set  long  before  the  evening  repast  was  finished. 
Father  and  daughter  went  out  together.  On  the  narrow  porch 
was  a  roll  of  Navajo  blankets;  Anita  sank  down  on  these.  Her 
Father  began  singing  a  song  he  had  learned  in  College  —  one 
with  yeodling  in  it;  the  coyotes  answered  from  the  shadowy 
hills,  and  the  owls  hooted  sympathetically.  A  gentle  breeze 
fanned  her  flushed  cheeks,  and  Anita  slept. 

Only  the  cold  stars  saw  her  Father  draw  from  his  ample 
pockets  great  pieces  of  ginger-bread,  and  whole  halves  of  pop- 
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overs.  He  half  regretfully  let  them  fall  one  by  one  into  an 
unused  cistern.  Then  he  picked  up  a  box  which  had  lain  un- 
noticed by  the  steps,  and  carried  it  into  the  dining-room.  He 
smiled,  for  in  it  were  boxes  of  interesting  shapes,  with  paraffine 
paper  sticking  out  of  the  cracks,  and  a  thermos  bottle  was  tucked 
in  one  corner. 

"Never  mind,  little  girl,"  he  said,  addressing  no  one  in  par- 
ticular.   "Of  course  you  can  cook,  but  you  don't  have  to." 

Eleanor  Van  Tuyl,  19 11 


Cfye  Ctbrentures  of  a  UTosquito 

Mr.  Mosquito  jumped  up  from  his  bed  and  stretched  all  his 
little  legs  and  wings.  He  had  been  asleep  all  day  and  now  felt 
much  refreshed  after  the  strenuous  night  before.  Dusk  was  fal- 
ling, and  he  must  go  out  and  get  his  supper. 

Accordingly  he  kissed  his  wife  goodbye,  and  went  out. 
After  a  few  brief  calls  upon  some  of  his  friends  in  Swamptown, 
he  flew  away  to  neighboring  village  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  take  his  meals. 

The  first  place  which  he  visited  was  a  large  house  with  an 
attractive  piazza,  upon  which  several  ladies  were  sitting.  Here 
was  a  splendid  supper  awaiting  him !  But  as  he  approached 
them,  he  began  to  notice  a  peculiar  odor  which  did  not  wholly 
appeal  to  him,  and  little  clouds  of  smoke  which  almost  suffocated 
him.  Worst  of  all,  he  was  nearly  blinded  by  whirring  circles  of 
fire  which  made  it  uncomfortably  warm.  And  the  nearer  he 
approached,  the  faster  these  ladies  whirled  their  horrible  torches. 
Now,  Mr.  Mosquito  had  heard  of  Joss  sticks  before,  and  decided 
that  it  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  leave.  So  he  flew  away  in 
disgust. 

As  he  winged  his  way  along  the  dark  street,  he  came  to  a 
Church  where  an  evening  service  was  being  held,  and  perceiving 
that  the  door  was  open,  he  went  in.  Straight  up  the  center  aisle 
he  flew,  and  settled  on  the  minister's  bald  head.  But  he  did  not 
remain  there  long,  for  his  victim  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and 
shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  shaking  his  head  in  a  way 
that  made  a  restless  little  boy  in  the  front  row  sit  up  stiffly, 
not  to  move  a  muscle  during  the  rest  of  the  sermon.  But  a  mere 
shake  would  not  dislodge  our  friend,  Mr.  Mosquito,  when  he 
had  found  such  a  satisfactory  place  to  eat  his  supper.  It  was 
not  until  the  bald  head  received  a  resounding  slap  from  a  large 
hand  that  he  saw  fit  to  leave. 

Next  he  attacked  a  fat  old  lady  sitting  in  the  rear  of  the 
Church.    Her  double-chin  looked  very  tempting,  but  he  never 
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had  even  a  taste  of  it,  for  she  suddenly  began  to  fan  herself 
briskly,  and  he  simply  could  not  get  at  her. 

After  several  more  equally  vain  attempts,  he  left  the  Church 
and  looked  about  for  more  victims.  The  first  who  came  his 
way  was  a  young  man,  and  Mr.  Mosquito  lit  upon  his  ear.  But 
the  young  man  was  quicker  than  the  rest,  and  making  a  very 
unpleasant  remark,  he  gave  his  ear  such  a  blow  that  he  him- 
self saw  stars  for  several  seconds,  and — poor  Mrs.  Mosquito 
was  a  widow. 

Helen  Cram. 


fjow  Cyrus  Xaccb  (Xn  automobile 

"You  ain't  heard  me  tell  'bout  the  time  our  old  hoss  ran 
a  race  with  one  o'  them  new  fangled  contrivances  they  call  an 
automobile,  have  yer?"  said  old  Cy  Bascomb  to  his  audience 
gathered  around  the  stove  in  the  back  of  the  Post  Office.  "Wal, 
I'm  blamed  if  I  don't  tell  ye  then. 

"It  was  like  this — the  day  bein'  a  fine  one,  and  all  the 
chores  around  the  farm  havin'  been  done,  I  says  to  Mehitable, 
'Say,  Hitty,  how'd  you  and  Huldy  like  to  go  to  the  hoss-trot 
down  to  the  corner?'  'Wal  now,  Cyrus,'  she  says,  Hitty  always 
calls  me  my  hull  name  that  way,  when  she's  more  than  ordinary 
pleased,  'I  d'know  but  I  would  enjoy  it,  that's  a  fact.  I've  been 
pretty  well  cooped  up  of  late,  since  Huldy  had  that  spell  of 
scietiky.' 

"So  Hitty  and  Huldy  havin'  rigged  themselves  up  in  their 
best  bibs  and  tuckers  'til  they  looked  like  they  was  goin'  to 
meetin'  or  a  funeral,  we  set  out  in  the  black  carryall  fine  as  you 
please.  It  was  the  purtiest  day  you  ever  seen,  the  air  was  all 
soft  and  nice  smellin',  the  birds  was  a-singin'  like  they'd  burst 
their  throats,  and  the  clouds  was  a-lazyin'  along  through  the 
sky,  and  old  Cold  Molasses  was  doin'  likewise.  Hitty  and 
Huldy  were  tellin'  how  the  new  boarder  at  the  parson's  wore  a 
biled  shirt  and  a  coat  over  it  even  on  week  days,  when  Hitty 
says  to  me,  'What  under  the  hemispheres  would  we  do,  Cy, 
if  we  should  meet  one  of  them  automobiles  'long  here  where 
the  road's  so  narrer?  Cold  Molasses  is  that  skeery  he'd  jump 
clean  out  of  his  skin  if  he  heard  one  a  mile  off,  and  if  one  came 
alongside  we'd  all  be  climbin'  the  golden  stairs  long  afore  our 
time.' 

"After  Hitty's  sayin'  that  I  began  to  feel  sort  of  creepy 
myself,  not  that  I  am  skeery,  because  I  ain't  a  mite,  but  it  did 
look  kind  of  unpromisin'  down  in  that  gully  'longside  of  the 
road,  and  I  wasn't  hankerin'  none  to  see  if  it  came  up  to  my 
expectations.  So  I  give  Cold  Molasses  a  cut  with  the  whip 
to  'liven  him  up  a  mite,  when  Hitty  lets  out  the  most  unearthly 
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shriek  I  never  heerd,  and  p'ints  down  the  road.  There,  sure 
enough,  was  one  o'  them  machines  comin'  full  tilt.  My  heart 
began  cuttin'  up  awful  queer,  and  my  mouth  felt  as  dry  as  a 
dish  of  them  corn  flakes  Deacon  Jones  has  for  breakfast  every 
mornin'.  and  just  then  Cold  Molasses  began  to  put  for  all  he 
was  wuth. 

"  'You  women  folks  hang  on  like  grim  death,'  says  I  to 
Hitty  between  my  teeth,  'and  I'll  try  to  stop  the  critter.'  But 
there  wa'n't  no  stoppin'  that  there  hoss,  I  can  tell  you,  and  on 
we  went  like  the  Devil  was  after  us.  Huldy's  new  front  hair 
that  she  only  wears  on  dress  up  occasions,  my  specs,  and  Hitty's 
gloves,  all  went  fly  in'  out  back  as  if  they  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
away,  and  along  went  that  old  carryall  fust  on  one  wheel,  then 
on  no  wheel  at  all,  over  stones  and  through  puddles,  but  all 
the  time  a-keepin'  right  end  up,  though  land  a  goshen  only  knows 
how  we  done  it.  We  beat  the  spots  right  out  n  that  automo- 
bile, now  I  tell  yer,  and  we  didn't  let  no  grass  grow  under  our 
feet  doin'  it,  neither.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  corner  there 
wa'n't  no  machine  in  sight,  and  I  contrived  to  pull  Molasses  in 
and  we  all  piled  out  limper'n  a  lot  of  dish  rags. 

"That's  the  fust  time  I  ever  run  a  race  with  one  o'  them 
affairs  and  it's  the  last  time  too,  if  Cyrus  Bascomb  knows  any- 
thin'  about  it." 

Edith  Sec  comb,  191 1. 
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Mr.  George  G.  Davis  of  North  Andover  presented  to  the 
school  this  winter  a  portrait  of  his  father,  in  whose  memory 
he  gave  Davis  Hall  six  years  ago.  The  portrait  was  painted  by 
a  Boston  artist,  Mr.  Richard  Andrew,  and  is  said  by  all  who 
knew  Mr.  George  Lucien  Davis  to  be  a  striking  resemblance. 
It  hangs  in  the  Hall  given  in  his  memory,  and  is  a  silent  witness 
of  all  that  goes  on  there ;  one  day  it  sees  a  modern  gymnasium, 
the  next,  a  well-filled  concert  hall  or  theatre  for  amateur 
theatricals  or  a  prettily  decorated  room  for  a  dancing  party; 
it  is  the  scene  of  hard  work,  of  friendly  contests,  of  merry- 
making, and  of  enthusiastic  audiences.  Sometimes,  as  the  kind, 
grave  eyes  look  down  upon  us,  we  wonder  if  he  realizes  how 
much  pleasure  his  son  has  given  us. 

The  pleasures  longest  remembered  are  perhaps  the  lectures 
given  there  by  well-known  men.  This  past  year  Mr.  Leland 
Powers  presented  "The  Rivals,"  Mr.  Johnston  of  Harvard 
University  lectured  on  that  most  famous  of  historians,  "Gibbon," 
and  Miss  Ingalls  gave  Mrs.  Downs's  lecture  on  Canterbury.  It 
was  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs.  Macfarland  in  col- 
lecting yearly  money  from  the  alumnae  that  it  was  possible 
for  us  to  have  had  these  splendid  opportunities.  But  now 
Miss  Merrill  by  her  great  enthusiasm  and  untiring  energy  is 
establishing  a  permanent  Alumnae  Lectureship  Fund.  The 
amount  already  given  exceeds  $2500,  and  it  is  Miss  Merrill's 
desire  to  raise  this  fund  to  $5000;  and  since  those  classes 
appealed  to  have  responded  heartily,  she  has  great  hope  that 
when  the  remaining  classes  have  answered,  the  whole  sum  will 
be  secured,  and  that  the  school  will  have  another  and  lasting 
source  of  pride  and  joy  in  her  loyal  alumnae. 

Mr.  Perabo,  always  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Downs,  gave  a 
beautiful  concert  in  his  memory.  To  Mr.  Downs's  many  loyal 
pupils  who  were  present,  the  exquisite  music  seemed  a  most 
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fitting  tribute  to  one  whose  character  was  so  gentle,  so  hopeful, 
and  so  inspiring.  Mr.  Perabo  also  gave  the  first  contribution 
towards  the  memorial  fund  which  is  being  collected  to  carry 
on  those  concerts  which  Mr.  Downs  managed  during  his  long 
period  of  faithful  service  to  Abbot  Academy. 

The  beautiful  Choral  Service  held  for  Abbot  and  Phillips 
Academies  at  the  Stone  Chapel  on  Sunday  evening,  May  first, 
was  one  which  those  who  attended  will  not  soon  forget.  The 
anthems  sung  by  the  Fidelio  Society  and  some  members  of 
Phillips  Academy,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ashton's  Brookline  choir, 
were  extremely  fine  and  showed  faithful  practice.  There  was 
an  enthusiastic  tone  to  them  which  was  contagious  and  made 
the  congregation  sing  the  hymns  with  the  same  spirit.  The 
few  well-chosen  words  on  religious  music  which  Mr.  Stackpole 
spoke,  expressed  what  the  anthems  had  suggested.  The  whole 
service  showed  how  music  may  express  devotion  in  its  highest 
sense. 

Isn't  it  interesting  to  think  how  much  can  be  done  in 
one  little  minute  when  you  have  concentration  of  mind?  Sup- 
pose you  have  half  a  dozen  little  things  to  do  in  the  last  five 
minutes  before  Chapel;  it  is  hopeless,  if  for  one  second  you  stop 
to  wonder  how  you  can  possibly  do  them  all;  but  if,  with  the 
help  of  your  brain,  you  go  ahead  calmly,  the  small  duties  are 
done,  and,  as  you  walk  over  to  Abbot  Hall,  you  wonder  how 
it  happened.  It  is  really  useless  to  worry  at  night  about  how  you 
can  ever  get  through  the  hundred  and  one  things  to  be  done  the 
next  morning.  For,  when  daylight  comes,  and  your  brain  is 
clear,  they  will  be  finished  and  disappear  as  if  by  magic. 

Who  was  not  proud  to  be  an  Abbot  girl  after  the  basket- 
ball game  with  Bradford? 

Always  Abbot  Academy  comes  first  in  the  heart  of  an 
Abbot  girl,  but  to  see  this  feeling  demonstrated  is  something 
truly  inspiring.    To  this  Abbot  spirit  is  due  the  quiet  growth 
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of  good  qualities  and  the  formation  of  lasting  friendships;  but 
it  is  in  such  successes  as  those  of  basketball  and  Field  Day 
that  it  is  brought  to  our  notice. 

It  is  only  voluntary  and  eager  service  and  willing  co- 
operation that  can  make  successes  in  a  school.  This  is  the  phase 
of  the  Abbot  spirit  that  gained  us  the  Bradford  victory.  Per- 
haps it  is  shown  even  more  by  the  second  than  by  the  first 
team ;  for  while  the  first  team  has  everything  to  work  for, 
the  second  team  has  apparently  nothing.  But  when  one  sees 
this  feeling  at  work  in  a  second  team  girl,  one  sees  the  pride 
that  such  a  girl  feels  in  being  the  necessary,  but  perhaps  un- 
noticed, support  of  a  strong  team. 

It  is  the  same  feeling,  too,  that  makes  Field  Day  all  that 
is  pleasant  and  beautiful.  The  class  spirit  makes  the  eager 
competition  necessary  in  making  this  day  a  success,  but  it  is 
the  school  spirit  that  does  away  with  all  petty  jealousies,  and 
enables  one  half  the  school,  pretended  enemies,  to  show  honest 
admiration  for  the  achievements  of  the  other  half. 

Walking  in  Andover  is  like  visiting  an  art  gallery.  Again 
and  again  in  the  spring  one  comes  back  to  the  favorite  glimpses 
of  the  favorite  woods  and  fields.  If  you  have  noticed,  the 
pleasant  thing  about  these  landscape  pictures  is  that  every 
scene  can  be  viewed  with  new  pleasure  in  a  hundred  changing 
lights  and  shades.  Every  shifting  shadow  and  each  rift  in 
the  clouds  discloses  to  us  some  fresh  delight.  It  does  not  take 
the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun  to  bring  out  the  good  points  of 
a  landscape.  Last  night  we  saw  for  the  first  time  in  the  rain 
and  after  dark  a  little  pond,  which  at  lighter  hours  of  the  day 
is  most  familiar.  It  was  just  after  the  sun  had  set  behind  the 
clouds,  and  the  little  sheet  of  water  in  the  soft,  gray  light 
looked  as  smooth  as  winter  ice.  Just  one  reflection  from  a 
lighted  window  fell  upon  its  surface.  From  the  more  distant 
foliage  one  tall,  irregular  pitchpine  stood  out  very  black.  The 
whole  thing  was  as  weird  and  fairy-like  as  the  place  is  gay  in 
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the  sunlight.  In  such  a  night  one  could  believe  in  elves,  in 
water  sprites,  in  the  fairy  nymph,  Undine.  If  one  could  but 
stay  till  midnight,  they  would  be  dancing,  all  of  them,  lightly, 
silently  over  the  little  gray  pond. 

But  another  picture  one  should  never  fail  to  see  in  the 
morning  early  before  breakfast.  Then  it  might  be  termed  the 
masterpiece  of  the  landscape  painter.  There  are  no  signboards 
to  point  you  the  way  to  the  spot,  nor  any  numbered  catalogues 
to  help  you ;  but  it  lies  quite  close  to  a  winding  country  road. 
Slip  over  the  bars  and  there  you  are,  and  right  in  front  of  you 
is  the  brook.  It  comes  out  from  under  the  road  into  a  quiet, 
deep  pool,  edged  with  tall,  straight,  sweet  flags  and  blue 
fleur-de-lis.  The  grasses  that  cluster  about  its  edge  are  diamond- 
set.  It  is  Spring's  looking-glass.  She  is  a  vain  creature,  this 
Spring,  and  always  must  come  after  sunrise  to  admire  her  gay 
attire.  But  the  brook,  full  of  the  zest  of  the  morning,  cannot 
stay  long  so  still.  In  a  minute  it  has  tumbled  over  the  edge 
of  the  pool  in  a  bubbling  waterfall.  Then,  if  you  have  come 
in  May  or  June,  you  will  discover  the  finishing  touch  which 
the  great  nature  artist  has  added  to  the  picture — so  subtle  a 
touch  that  only  the  early  morning  sun  can  reveal  it.  Beneath 
the  falls,  dashed  with  the  spray  of  the  crystal-clear  waters,  is 
perched  a  tiny  redstart.  Fluttering  his  wings,  preening  his 
flaming  feathers,  like  the  goddess  of  the  spring,  he  is  gay,  he 
is  vain;  but  he  is  the  soul  of  the  picture.  For  one's  first  visit 
to  an  art  gallery  a  guide-book  always  helps.  Strange  to  say, 
there  is  a  guide-book  that  comments  most  faithfully  on  this 
morning  picture.  Take  it  under  your  arm  and  sit  down  by  the 
sunrise  pool  and  enjoy,  as  you  never  have  done  before,  Vandyke's 
"Little  Rivers." 

When  the  old  girls  came  back  to  Abbot  in  September,  a 
great  many,  no  doubt,  felt  that  they  never  could  find  any  friends 
like  those  of  last  year.  They  were  sure  that  the  new  girls 
would  not  be  congenial  and  they  did  not  want  to  know  them 
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very  well.  This  is,  in  a  way,  to  be  expected;  as  old  friendships 
are  always  sweet  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  from  wishing  to 
have  old  friends  back  again.  Now,  however,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  these  same  girls  are  very  sorry  that  they  have  lost  so 
much  precious  time,  as  they  are  only  beginning  now  to  know 
and  love  the  girls  they  did  not  care  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
first  of  the  year. 

To  the  girls  who  will  return  next  year,  we  will  say  that 
although  we  expect  them  to  miss  those  who  have  left  for  good, 
we  hope  that  they  will  lose  no  time  in  becoming  just  as  good 
friends  with  the  girls  who  are  to  come,  thereby  making  life 
much  pleasanter  for  the  new  girls  and  saving  themselves  from 
having  the  feeling  of  wasted  time  and  lost  happiness. 

The  one  time  of  day,  according  to  many  of  the  wise 
thinkers  of  both  past  and  present  when  work  can  be  well  ac- 
complished in  a  short  time,  is  early  morning.  This  belief  evi- 
dently prevails  in  boarding-schools  during  early  spring.  The 
energetic  young  student  awakes  at  an  early  hour  and  suddenly 
thinks,  41  What  a  day  for  an  early  walk!"  But  perhaps  some- 
body next  door,  who  is  not  thrilled  with  the  exuberance  of 
spring  at  this  hour  of  day,  is  peacefully  sleeping.  Suddenly 
the  thump,  thump,  of  a  pair  of  fallen  shoes  steals  in  upon  her 
slumbers.  She  sighs  and  turns  over,  when,  bang!  goes  a  door, 
and  thud,  thud,  go  the  heels  of  the  early  riser,  down  the  un- 
carpeted  corridor.  Just  as  the  tired  one  is  about  to  drift  off 
into  dreams  once  more,  she  seems  to  hear  somebody  nearby 
shouting,  "Love  fifteen  all.  love  " 

"O  yes,"  she  thinks,  "it  must  be  afternoon  No,  the 

tennis  tourn  "  and  then  a  delicious  silence  follows  for 

a  minute.  As  blissful  unconsciousness  is  stealing  over  her 
once  more,  B-r-r-r — B-r-r-r-r — B-r-r-r-r-r,  and  the  one  thing 
in  school  which  is  no  respecter  of  persons  rudely  dashes  aside 
the  sweet  sleep  of  the  prosaic  inmate  of  the  house,  who  is  not 
sensitive  to  the  early  morning  calls  of  "merry  spring." 
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On  January  21,  in  Davis  Hall,  the  school  enjoyed  the 
delightful  privilege  of  listening  to  Miss  Anna  Fuller,  an  old  graduate, 
whom  Abbot  Academy  is  indeed  proud  to  claim,  who  read  from 
some  of  her  own  works.  She  was  so  good  as  to  select  for  her  first 
story  an  article,  then  unpublished,  but  which  was  to  appear  later 
in  the  "Atlantic,"  entitled  "The  Tomboy."  Miss  Fuller  next  read 
a  western  story  from  her  well-known  volume  "Peak  and  Prairie." 
The  audience  was  not  only  entertained  most  happily,  but  everyone 
who  watched  that  beautiful  face  as  the  author  introduced  to  her 
listeners  the  children  of  her  own  fancy,  felt  that  she  had  been  close 
to  a  large,  warm-hearted  personality  as  well. 

Professor  Johnston  of  Harvard  was  the  speaker  at  Hall  ex- 
ercises on  January  29.  His  subject  was  Gibbon,  and  a  most  in- 
structive and  interesting  one  it  proved  to  be.  Professor  Johnston 
opened  his  lecture  by  locating  Gibbon  in  the  world  group  of  the 
six  greatest  historians.  Then  he  explained  some  of  the  essential 
qualites  of  a  great  historian.  The  audience  was  introduced  to  Gibbon 
as  a  youth  and  followed  his  life  course  and  his  first  literary  efforts 
until  finally  they  left  him  writing  the  last  words  of  his  famous 
Roman  history  in  the  moonlit  garden  at  Lausanne. 

Quite  appropriately,  on  February  12,  Lincoln's  birthday,  the 
Hall  exercises  took  the  form  of  a  tribute  by  the  school  to  the 
greatest  American  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Glee  Club  sang 
several  of  the  national  songs.  Mira  Wilson  read  an  essay  upon 
Lincoln's  life  and  character.  Marion  Sanford  read  a  portion  of 
Lowell's  famous  ode,  and  Rhoda  Green  recited  the  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. Annie  Blauvelt  read  the  beautiful  "Last  Tribute."  The 
exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  America. 

On  February  19,  the  school  was  glad  to  welcome  back  to  its 
Hall  exercises  Miss  Maria  S.  Merrill,  our  former  teacher  of  French. 
She  was  so  kind  as  to  bring  to  her  audience  the  poems  of  the  late 
Canadian  poet,  Dr.  William  Drummond.  She  began  by  telling 
something  of  his  life,  then  turned  to  his  own  words  and  read  from 
"L'Habitant"  and  other  works.  Assuredly  some  of  the  girls  quite 
forgot  to  embroider  as  they  lost  themselves  in  that  northern  land 
of  rivers  and  plains  and  quaint,  quaint  folk. 
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February  26  marked  the  eighty-first  birthday  of  Abbot  Academy. 
Miss  Kelsey  spoke  to  the  girls  of  the  founding  of  the  school  and 
of  the  early  years  of  its  history.  She  pictured  to  them  the  campus 
as  it  looked  when  the  first  wooden  dormitories  were  here,  and  told 
them  of  the  school  under  the  various  principals  up  to  the  time  of 
the  building  of  Smith  Hall. 

On  March  12,  Miss  Edith  E.  Ingalls  read  to  the  school  a  lecture 
by  Mrs.  Downs  upon  Canterbury.  The  talk  was  illustrated  with 
unusually  fine  pictures  of  the  famous  abbey  and  the  vicinity  and 
enlivened  with  interesting  anecdotes  of  many  personages  of  ancient 
note — men  whose  lives,  as  coming  in  touch  with  the  building  or 
rites  of  the  great  cathedral,  have  been  immortalized. 

On  Saturday,  April  16,  the  school  enjoyed  a  reading  by  Leland 
Powers  in  Davis  Hall.  Mr.  Powers  chose  as  his  subject  Sheridan's 
"The  Rivals."  There  in  the  person  of  one  man  the  listener  saw 
before  him  all  the  contrasting  characters  and  manners  of  Sir 
Anthony,  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  of  Jack  Absolute,  and  Bob  Acres. 
Especially  was  the  impersonation  throughout  the  duel  scene  of  the 
greatest  interest.  In  answer  to  the  applause  at  the  end  of  the  last 
act,  Mr.  Powers  read  two  short  poems,  Mr.  Burton's  "If  I  Had  Time," 
and  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Oh,  Mother  Dear."  After  such  an  afternoon 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  who  will  not  say  her  "Little  Boy  Blue"  in 
elocution  or  "In  a  Theatre"  with  the  true  spirit  of  her  lines  and  with 
renewed  zest? 

The  Hall  exercises  were  held  in  Davis  Hall  on  Saturday,  May  7. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Towle,  the  school  and  many  invited 
guests  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  Dr.  Duxbury  of  Manchester, 
England.  He  brought  to  his  audience  the  old  and  well-known  story 
of  Joseph  and  his  brothers,  but  in  the  new  guise  of  a  dramatic 
impersonation.  At  Dr.  Duxbury's  interpretation  of  the  various 
characters,  the  Biblical  narrative  took  on  a  new  and  greater  interest. 

On  May  21,  the  Saturday  afternoon  exercises  were  devoted 
to  the  year's  work  in  the  English  department.  English  I  was  re- 
presented by  Edith  Wade,  English  II  by  Helen  Hamblet,  English 
III  by  Gladys  Hayden,  and  English  IV  by  Eleanor  Van  Tuyl.  From 
College  English  I,  a  story  of  Alice  Hazlewood's  was  read  by 
Charlotte  Gowing,  while  College  English  II  was  represented  by 
Lucy  Porter.  During  this  part  of  the  program,  the  Glee  Club  sang 
twice,  and  again  in  accompaniment  to   a  solo  by  Rhoda  Green. 
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The  exercises  closed  with  the  performance  of  an  attractive  play, 
written  by  Marion  Sanford.  The  play  was  entitled  "Aunt  Jane's 
Tablecover,"  and  was  acted  by  Laura  Jackson,  Lillie  Johnson, 
Marion  Sanford,  Irma  Xaber,  and  Lydia  Skolfield,  five  members  of 
English  V. 

(Entertainments  anb  (Excursions 

The  second  of  the  series  of  Abbot  Recitals  was  enjoyed  on 
the  afternoon  of  January  20,  when  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo  and  Mr.  Alwin 
Schroeder  played  for  the  school.  It  was  a  remarkable  program  of 
the  old  masters  of  music,  rendered  by  musicians  noted  for  their 
sincere  love  and  understanding  of  the  beautiful  compositions  they 
play.  A  Beethoven  Sonata  for  the  piano  and  'cello  played  by  Mr. 
Perabo  and  Mr.  Schroeder  was  a  work  of  art  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Senior  Middle  Play  given  to  the  school  in  honor  of  the 
Seniors  was  very  successfully  presented  on  the  evening  of  January 
25.  It  was  a  clever  little  sketch  entitled  "Camping  Out,"  and,  best 
of  all,  was  written  by  Frances  Pray,  a  Senior  Middler.  The  play 
was  followed  by  dancing,  and  later  a  dainty  supper  was  served 
to  "the  cast." 

When  the  weather  is  cold  and  snowy,  as  it  was  Saturday  after- 
noon, January  29,  the  cozy  tea  in  the  sitting-room  is  a  luxury.  With 
a  sparkling  fire  in  the  fire-place,  the  little  kettles  bubbling  noisily, 
and  the  cozy  window-seat  filled  with  happy  girls,  the  effect,  to  say 
the  least,  is  warm  and  cheerful  to  one  coming  in  from  the  blizzard 
outside. 

On  the  evening  of  February  1,  the  Seniors  gave  their  regular 
annual  Promenade  in  Davis  Hall.  To  this  the  Senior  Middlers 
were  invited,  and  guests  came  from  near  and  far.  Miss  Kelsey 
and  the  presidents  of  the  Academic  and  College  Senior  classes, 
Miss  Skolfield  and  Miss  Hall,  received.  The  hall  was  prettily  dec- 
orated with  green  boughs  and  pine  trees,  and  made  attractive  and 
comfortable  by  couch  covers,  rugs  and  sofa  pillows.  At  ten  o'clock 
light  refreshments  were  served,  and  shortly  after  eleven  the  party 
broke  up. 

The  last  of  the  annual  Abbot  Recitals  was  given  on  the  after- 
noon of  February  3,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hissem-de-Moss  of  Xew  York. 
The  program  was  a  particularly  interesting  one  and  such  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  that  Mrs.  de-Moss  was  forced  to  give 
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several  encores.  Mrs.  de-Moss  and  Miss  Strickland,  her  accom- 
panist, stayed  to  dinner  with  us  that  evening. 

The  Abbot  Academy  Alumnae  Association  was  entertained  by 
a  reception  given  by  the  Boston  Abbot  Club  at  the  Vendome,  on 
February  5.  The  Senior  class  was  also  invited,  and  some  of  them 
furnished  the  musical  part  of  the  entertainment. 

The  November  Club  of  Andover  held  its  meeting  in  Davis  Hall, 
on  the  afternoon  of  February  7.  Mr.  George  Harris,  a  tenor  singer, 
gave  a  recital  to  which  the  girls  of  the  Academy  were  invited  by 
the  November  Club.  Mr.  Harris's  singing  was  enjoyed  by  everybody, 
and  because  his  home  is  in  Andover,  the  audience  felt  a  special 
interest  in  him. 

On  February  8,  a  number  of  the  girls  attended  the  "Masque 
of  the  Muses,"  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  Winthrop  Peirce 
in  the  Andover  Town  Hall.  It  was  an  interesting  entertainment, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  tableaux  representing  the  muses,  followed 
by  illustrations  of  their  attributes,  acted  by  people  of  Andover. 

The  Abbot  Seniors  entertained  the  Bradford  Seniors  at  a  tea 
in  the  Senior  Parlor  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  February  9.  The 
afternoon  passed  pleasantly  for  both  classes. 

A  pleasant  Valentine's  Eve  was  spent  by  the  girls  here.  At 
dinner,  the  dining-room  was  charmingly  decorated  in  red.  Red 
streamers  were  draped  from  light  to  light,  and  from  each  paper- 
covered  light  hung  a  little  chubby  Cupid,  or  a  bleeding  paper  heart. 
The  tables  bore  red-shaded  candles,  and  at  each  place  was  a  little 
red  paper  candy  dish  filled  with  sweets.  Later  in  the  evening,  Miss 
Bliss,  a  charming  golden-haired  Cupid,  distributed  the  Valentines, 
which  had  been  collecting  all  day  in  a  big  heart-covered  mail-box 
in  the  hall. 

A  number  of  girls  formed  a  theatre  party  Wednesday  afternoon, 
February  15,  and  went  to  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  to  see  Miss 
Maude  Adams  in  "What  Every  Woman  Knows."  The  same  evening 
about  thirty  girls  went  on  a  moonlight  sleighride  around  North 
Andover  pond,  and  a  jolly  company  it  was  when  all  were  laughing 
and  singing  at  once. 

About  eighteen  of  the  girls  stayed  here  over  Washington's  birth- 
day in  order  to  attend  the  Phillips  Andover  Promenade,  a  dance 
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which  all  enjoyed  to  the  utmost.  The  Promenade  took  place  on 
Monday  evening,  while  on  Tuesday  evening  a  number  of  the  young 
men  dined  at  Abbot.  The  tables  were  charmingly  and  appropriately 
decorated  for  Washington's  Birthday. 

The  Seniors  here  received  complimentary  tickets  to  the  Brad- 
ford Senior  play  which  came  on  the  evening  of  March  11.  The 
play,  "Tom  Pinch,"  was  remarkably  well  acted,  and  was  highly 
enjoyed  by  everyone. 

Our  own  Senior  play  was  given  the  following  Tuesday,  March 
15.  The  play,  Rostand's  "Fantasticks,"  was  charming,  and  our 
Seniors  may  well  be  proud  of  the  production.  Davis  Hall  was 
crowded  by  an  interested  and  appreciative  audience.  The  cast  in- 
cluded all  of  the  Senior  class,  but  the  principal  parts  were  as  follows: 
Percinet,  son  of  Bergamin  Miss  Newcomb 

Straforel,  a  Bravo  Miss  Sanford 

Bergamin  Miss  Murray 

Pasquin  Miss  Naber 

Blaise,  a  Gardener  Miss  Reigeluth 

Sylvette,  daughter  of  Pasquin  Miss  Johnson 

Notary  Miss  Jackson 

Thursday  afternoon,  March  17,  the  indoor  meet  between  the 
Seniors  and  Senior  Middlers  was  held.  The  many  events  were 
interesting  and  closely  contested,  but  the  Senior  Middlers  were  vic- 
torious in  the  end.  The  following  morning,  prizes  were  awarded 
the  winners  of  the  different  events  by  Miss  Kelsey. 

On  the  evening  of  March  18,  many  of  the  girls  attended  the 
Andover-Exeter  Glee  Club  concert.  The  instrumental  music  was 
very  good  and  the  singing  was  exceptionally  fine. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  evening  after  vacation,  April  12,  the  school 
was  treated  to  Grand  Opera,  presented  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Maine  Club."  The  opera  was  written  by  George  Ade  and  was 
admirably  acted,  Miss  Green,  Miss  Jackson  and  Miss  Murray  taking 
the  leading  parts.  They  were  ably  followed  by  a  chorus  well  trained 
in  song  and  dance — also  in  graceful  yet  dramatic  fainting.  The 
death  scene  in  the  last  act  was  strikingly  pathetic  and  touching,  and 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  sympathetic  audience.  Before  the 
opera,  "The  District  School"  was  given,  and  the  antics  of  the  youthful 
scholars  were  very  amusing,  while  the  crabbedness  of  the  "school- 
marm"  made  a  funny  contrast. 
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Wednesday  afternoon,  April  13,  was  a  pleasant  time  for  the 
Walking  Club  picnic  at  Foster's  Pond.  About  ten  girls,  led  by- 
Miss  Murray,  took  the  pleasant  walk  to  the  pond,  and  found  that 
at  least  their  appetites  were  not  dulled  for  the  attractive  lunches 
prepared  for  them  by  Miss  McLean. 

Some  of  the  girls  went  up  to  the  Archaeology  Building  on 
April  15,  to  see  the  Indian  dancer  and  harpist,  Pe-ahm-Esqueet. 
Her  performance  was  charming,  consisting  of  a  number  of  Indian 
songs  on  the  harp,  together  with  odd  Indian  dances.  The  legends, 
which  she  told  with  delightful  simplicity,  were  very  interesting.  She 
was  assisted  by  the  pianist,  Mr.  Sam  Charles,  and  by  Miss  Kate 
Merrell  Thomas,  who  played  the  violin. 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  17,  there  was  a  Musicale  in  Miss 
Kelsey's  sitting  room  which  Herr  Hellmuth  and  Herr  Dr.  Steitz, 
guests  of  Miss  Schiefferdecker,  attended.  The  music  was  well  ren- 
dered by  members  of  the  school,  after  which  Herr  Dr.  Steitz  played 
and  Herr  Hellmuth  sang.  At  the  end,  all  who  could  sang  German 
songs,  with  Dr.  Steitz  at  the  piano. 

The  recital  in  honor  of  the  service  and  memory  of  Samuel 
Morse  Downs  was  given  by  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo  at  Davis  Hall  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  21.  Mr.  Perabo  at  the  piano  was  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Mahn  and  Barth,  violinist  and  'cellist,  coming  from  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  was  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful, being  selections  from  Beethoven,  Raff,  Ernst  and  Schubert, 
while  the  simplicity  of  its  rendering  by  the  three  accomplished 
musicians  was  delightful. 

On  the  evening  of  April  26,  the  Senior  Middlers  held  their  an- 
nual banquet  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  room  of  Abbot  Hall.  The  room 
was  prettily  lighted  with  candles,  the  shades  of  which  were  lavendar, 
the  Senior  Middle  color.  The  centerpiece  was  a  charming  array 
of  yellow  and  white  tulips,  while  the  menus  and  place-cards  were 
hand-painted  violets.  Miss  Gutterson  and  Miss  Gowing,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Academic  and  the  College  Senior  Middlers,  presided 
at  the  chafing  dishes,  and  made  some  delicious  creamed  chicken. 
When  the  company  had  finished  drinking  the  toasts,  the  Seniors 
came  over  and  serenaded  them.  That  same  evening,  the  Academic 
Seniors  were  pleasantly  entertained  by  Miss  Murray  and  Miss 
Johnson.  When  the  Senior  Middlers  returned  from  their  banquet, 
they  in  turn  serenaded  the  Seniors. 
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Many  of  the  girls  attended  the  Yale '  Freshman-Andover  baseball 
game  at  Andover  on  April  30.  The  game  was  a  clear  victory  for 
Andover. 

Miss  Isabel  Tryon  spent  Saturday  night,  April  30,  and  Sunday, 
as  a  guest  at  the  school. 

A  choral  service  was  held  at  Phillips  chapel,  on  the  evening  of 
May  Day.  The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Phillips  Academy  choir, 
and  by  the  Fidelio  of  Abbot  Academy.  Mr.  Stackpole  gave  the 
address. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  3,  the  faculty  afforded  us  a  most 
novel  dramatic  entertainment,  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Abbot  audience.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  number  was  a  take-off 
entitled  ''How  Girls  Study" — but  it  was  only  a  take-off,  for  cer- 
tainly no  Abbot  girl  ever  performed  her  studying  in  the  manner 
which  was  portrayed  to  us  that  evening. 

On  May  5,  Miss  Maria  S.  Merrill  spent  the  night  at  Abbot 
Academy. 

On  May  11,  came  the  basketball  game  between  Bradford  and 
Abbot,  at  Andover.  The  score,  20  to  12,  in  favor  of  Abbot,  shows 
that  the  game  was  close  and  interesting.  The  two  visiting  teams 
stayed  here  to  a  charming  lap  supper  arranged  by  Miss  McLean. 
The  day  was  happily  ended  by  speeches,  singing,  and  general 
rejoicing. 

Field  Day  was  very  charming  this  year.  It  came  on  the  pleasant 
morning  of  May  18.  The  Seniors'  march  was  very  pretty,  their 
costumes  being  "green  poke  bonnets"  and  old-fashioned  kerchiefs 
worn  over  white  dresses.  The  special  feature  of  the  march  was 
the  maypole  dance,  in  which  only  the  Senior  girls  participated. 
Their  mascot  was  a  little  girl  seated  in  a  large  paper  chrysanthemum. 
The  Senior  Middlers'  march  was  also  very  attractive.  Their  cos- 
tumes consisted  of  lavendar  boas,  and  bunches  of  violets,  worn  over 
white.  After  the  marching,  many  interesting  events  came  off,  such 
as  the  hoop  race,  obstacle  race,  and  three-legged  race;  but  the  basket- 
ball game  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  rain. 

The  Spring  Dance,  given  by  the  Trustees  and  Principal,  was  held 
in  Davis  Hall  on  the  evening  of  May  24.  The  hall  had  been  prettily 
decorated  by  the  Senior  Middlers,  and  the  light  refreshments  served 
were  particularly  welcome.    The  party  broke  up  shortly  after  eleven. 
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Three  times,  in  May,  a  small  group  of  Abbot  girls  went  down 
to  help  entertain  the  girls  of  the  Guild.  They  danced  with  them, 
sang  and  played,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Abbot  girls  or  the 
Guild  girls  enjoyed  the  evenings  more. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  May  25,  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo  spent  several 
hours  at  the  school.  A  number  of  people  gathered  in  the  music 
room,  where  Mr.  Perabo  played  most  beautifully  from  Beethoven 
and  Schumann  and  other  masters. 

On  Wednesday,  May  25,  the  Geology  class,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Kelsey  and  Miss  Hall,  made  a  trip  to  Nahant.  At  Lynn,  a 
barge  met  the  company  and  took  them  on  a  pleasant  ten-mile  drive 
to  Nahant  beach.  There  they  studied  rock  formation  for  some 
time.  After  a  pleasant  lunch  they  took  the  drive  back  to  Lynn, 
and  then  the  train  to  Andover.    It  was  a  pleasant  journey  for  all. 

Saturday  afternoon,  May  28,  Miss  Mason  took  the  Botany  class 
to  the  Agassiz  Museum  in  Cambridge. 

Saturday  evening,  May  28,  the  French  classes  of  Abbot  Academy 
presented  "La  Qigale  chez  les  Fourmis"  at  Davis  Hall.  The  play 
was  very  humorous  and  very  well  acted.  Many  strangers  were 
present,  and  the  audience  enjoyed  the  play  greatly. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  Miss  Mason  invited 
the  Senior  class  to  a  picnic  at  Alderbrook  Farm  on  Memorial  Day. 
The  party,  with  Miss  Kelsey,  left  Draper  Hall  about  half  past  eleven, 
returning  early  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  delicious  lunch  and  a  delight- 
ful tramp  through  the  fields. 

On  Friday,  June  3,  Mrs.  Gardiner  of  Andover  gave  a  very 
interesting   quilting  party  tor  Miss  Schiefferdecker. 

Religious  Holes 

Miss  Wiltse,  who  has  for  many  years  worked  among  the  Jews 
in  the  North  End  of  Boston,  told  us,  on  Saturday,  January  22,  of  their 
customs,  and  how  they  still  adhere  strictly  to  the  old  Mosaic  laws. 
She  described,  as  an  eye-witness,  the  keeping  of  the  "Passover  Feast" 
which  is  held  most  sacredly.  The  Jews'  Sabbath  is  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past,  for  on  Saturday  most  of  the  Jews  are  compelled 
to  work  and  so  cannot  attend  church.  Therefore  the  more  liberal 
Rabbis  have  their  synagogues  opened  on  Sunday  for  service,  as 
well  as  Saturday. 
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Rev.  James  Edgar  Gregg  of  Lowell,  spoke  in  Abbot  Hall 
January  29.  His  subject  was  "Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall 
speak  well  of  you,"  and  he  showed  that  praise  was  a  dangerous 
thing,  that  it  encouraged  insincerity,  and  a  man  who  could  not  bear 
unpopularity  was  not  fit  to  have  popularity.  Also,  a  man  should 
not  be  praised  for  honesty  or  for  doing  his  duty. 

On  February  6,  Rev.  Clark  Carter,  the  city  missionary  of  Law- 
rence, spoke  to  us  on  the  subject  of  social  service.  "The  spirit  of 
good-will  is  the  foundation,"  he  said.  Then  he  told  of  many  pathetic 
cases  which  he  had  been  able  to  help  because  of  this  same  spirit 
of  good-will,  of  neighborliness  and  brotherly  love  manifested  by 
others; 

The  school  had  the  great  pleasure  on  February  12  of  listening 
to  an  old  Abbot  girl,  Mrs.  Tyer,  tell  of  the  Le  Simpson  Indians, 
among  whom  Mr.  William  Duncan  has  labored  for  over  fifty  years. 
She  explained  that  these  Indians,  when  Mr.  Duncan  first  came  to 
them,  were  not  only  brutal  savages,  but  cannibals.  Mr.  Duncan 
learned  their  language,  gained  their  love,  and  now  he  has  procured 
for  them  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Alaska — Metlakalar,  where  he 
has  educated  them  to  be  good  American  citizens. 

On  February  19,  Prof.  W.  H.  Ryder  spoke  to  the  school  on  the 
two  kinds  of  anarchism.  The  first  is  the  desire  to  kill  all  rulers, 
whether  good  or  bad;  the  second  is  the  theoretical  kind,  bidding 
men  to  abide  by  the  laws,  but  express  their  views  against  the 
government.  The  latter  kind  do  not  recognize  themselves  as 
anarchists.  He  said  that  government  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  many 
officials  are  supported  who  suppress  evil,  but  do  not  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  The  substitutes  for  government  are  love, 
kindliness,  and  a  sense  of  duty. 

On  February  20,  Mr.  William  C.  Landis  spoke  in  A.  C.  A.  His 
field  is  not  a  foreign  one,  but  in  New  Hampshire.  There  he  has 
established  Sunday  Schools  for  children  who  have  never  heard  of 
Christ,  and  holds  services  for  men  and  women  who  have  long  since 
forgotten  Him.  While  we  all  know  something  about  the  need  for 
missionaries  in  heathen  countries,  how  many  of  us  realize  the  great 
need  in  our  own  New  England? 

On  February  26,  Miss  Lillie  Dodge,  the  district  nurse,  talked  to 
us  about  her  work.  Every  day  she  makes  about  eleven  calls,  at- 
tending to  those  who  are  suffering.  After  her  patients  are  well, 
she  interests  others  in  them  and  sees  that  their  condition  is  bettered. 
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Rev.  R.  LeBlanc  Lynch  spoke  in  chapel  Saturday  evening, 
March  5.  His  subject  was  Character,  and  its  three  qualities,  namely: 
ambition,  industry,  and  enthusiasm.  The  first  we  might  use  to  gain 
power  or  riches,  the  second  we  gain  when  there  is  competition, 
and  enthusiasm  is  necessary  for  either.  The  highest  ambition  we 
can  have  is  to  attain  a  noble  Christian  character. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Paddock,  on  March  12,  told  us  that  the  failure  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  some  occupation  is  often  the  cause  of  crime, 
and  that  if  boys  and  girls  were  taught  some  useful  employment  in 
school  they  would  not  be  driven  to  sin  in  after  years.  He  spoke 
of  his  school  in  Idaho,  where  he  is  trying  to  educate  young  people 
to  be  useful  men  and  women.  He  said,  "Everyone  ought  to  have 
a  consciousness  that  he  is  of  some  use  in  the  world." 

On  March  20,  Miss  Alice  Donald  gave  an  informal  talk  in  the 
sitting-room  about  her  niece,  Mrs.  Bartlett's,  work  in  Japan.  Mrs. 
Bartlett  tries  not  to  force  Christianity  upon  the  natives,  but  to  make 
them  good  men  and  women,  whatever  their  belief. 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Mills  came  to  us  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  April 
9,  to  talk  about  the  Schaurrler  Training  School  in  that  city.  She 
said  there  are  ten  nationalities  represented.  Girls  are  received  for 
a  two  years'  course,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  ready  to 
go  into  the  foreign  quarters  of  our  great  cities  and  work  among 
people  of  their  own  nation.  Since  they  speak  the  language  and  are 
fellow  countrymen,  they  can  win  the  confidence  of  these  poor  for- 
eigners far  more  quickly  than  our  own  settlement  workers. 

The  following  evening,  April  10,  at  A.  C.  A.,  Mrs.  Mills  told  us 
of  one  of  her  pupil's  experiences  in  New  Britain,  Conn. 

On  April  16,  Rev.  George  Bushee  spoke  in  chapel.  The  idea 
and  aim  of  education,  he  said,  is  to  learn  to  enjoy  good  literature, 
and  to  acquire  the  ability  to  get  hold  of  things  and  make  them  a 
part  of  ourselves.  Education  brings  us  to  a  point  of  contact  with 
men  so  that  we  shall  learn  to  love  them  as  human  beings.  We 
ought  to  gain  a  sense  of  human  feeling  for  the  poor  of  the  slums, 
for  the  world  can  advance  only  by  uplifting  these  people.  Unless 
we  can  do  this,  our  education  has  not  fulfilled  its  mission.  Whatever 
class  we  belong  to,  we  should  learn  to  have  sympathy  for  all  people. 

Prof.  Hincks  of  Andover  conducted  our  Saturday  evening  ser- 
vice on  April  23.    His  text  was  "Beauty."    The  three  higher  virtues 
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of  life  are  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Goodness.  The  source  of  goodness 
is  God;  truth  is  material  for  piety,  and  beauty  is  subordinate,  but 
essential.  Beauty  gives  joy;  the  greatest  beauty  is  that  which  belongs 
to  the  highest  types  of  life.  The  truth  of  God  is  manifested  by 
beauty. 

On  April  30,  Rev.  Frederic  Palmer  talked  to  us  about  the  book 
of  "Revelation."  He  made  us  see  it  as  a  drama  of  five  acts,  the  last 
showing  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  glory.  He  showed  us  that 
it  is  a  poem  of  great  word  progress  and  full  of  pictures,  but  that 
it  requires  careful  study,  for  it  was  written  only  to  be  understood 
by  the  initiated,  lest  harm  come  to  the  author. 

Mr.  Palmer  continued  his  talk  on  May  7.  He  began  with  the 
breaking  of  the  seven  seals  of  the  Book  of  Fate,  and  he  explained 
that  the  Messiah  had  really  come,  not  in  the  clouds  attended  by 
angels,  as  the  old  prophets  had  expected,  but  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

On  May  14.  Miss  Taft,  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  spoke  in  Abbot  Hall.  She  described  the  tent 
missions  which  do  so  much  good  in  the  country  where  churches 
are  scarce,  or  are  without  ministers.  The  object  of  these  missions 
is  to  change  the  conditions,  but  unless  character  is  bettered  the 
changed  conditions  do  not  help.  The  home  missionaries  try  to  carry 
on  their  reforms  through  the  young  people. 

Mr.  Stackpole  spoke  to  us  in  chapel  May  21,  and  emphasized 
the  idea  that  every  good  workman  has  a  standard  of  excellence 
and  is  ashamed  to  turn  out  labor  which  is  not  as  perfect  as  he  can 
make  it.  So  everyone  in  order  to  attain  a  standard  of  excellence 
and  finish,  must  strive  to  do  each  task  well  until  the  end,  for  only 
those  who  finish  in  the  race  are  counted.  It  is  thoroughness  which 
goes  farther  than  brilliancy  or  originality,  in  whatever  career  one 
chooses,  and  it  is  perseverance  and  organization  which  lead  to  the 
finish. 

3tems  of  (general  3nterest 

Miss  Means  spent  the  winter  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent travelling  in  Spain. 

Miss  Schiefferdecker  sails  for  Germany  the  last  of  June.  Her 
address  is,  Schloss  Pretzsch,  Pretzsch  a.  d.  Elbe,  Provinz  Sachsen, 
German}-. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Harlow  and  Miss  Merrill  sailed  on  May  14  for 
Italy.  They  will  return  in  September  from  England.  Dr.  Jane  L. 
Greeley  is  also  planning  to  spend  the  summer  in  England. 
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Among  the  many  other  Abbot  people  who  will  be  abroad  this 
summer  are  two  of  this  year's  students,  Clarissa  Hall  and  Elizabeth 
Rees. 

By  the  will  of  Mr.  Freeborn  F.  Raymond,  Jr.,  who  died  Feb- 
ruary 22,  a  sum  of  $5000  was  left  to  Abbot  Academy  for  a  scholar- 
ship to  be  called  the  Mary  P.  Raymond  Scholarship,  in  memory 
of  his  wife,  Mary  P.  Tarbox,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Increase  Niles 
Tarbox,  who  graduated  from  Abbot  Academy  in  the  class  of  '71. 
Mr.  Raymond  was  a  man  of  strong  and  kindly  nature,  genial, 
and  of  generous  impulses.  By  profession  a  lawyer,  he  had  a  great 
love  of  books  and  culture  and  a  keen  interest  in  education. 

One  of  the  many  generous  contributions  to  the  Alumnae  Lec- 
tureship Fund  deserves  special  mention,  as,  thus  far,  it  is  unique; 
and  especially  gratifying  because  it  shows  faith  in  the  permanent 
value  of  the  Lectureship  Fund: — Mrs.  Dorcas  A.  Clarke,  '39,  left 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  Abbot  Academy  in  memory 
of  her  sister,  Phebe  E.  Abbott,  '41.  The  surviving  members  of  the 
family  wish  this  legacy  to  become  a  part  of  the  Alumnae  Lecture- 
ship Fund  and  it  has  been  so  appropriated. 

The  class  of  1910  has  given  $50.00  to  the  Alumnae  Lectureship 
Fund,  $50.00  to  the  Downs  Memorial  Fund,  and  a  brass  desk  set 
and  lamp  for  the  Senior  Parlor. 

We  are  constantly  being  reminded  that  the  Jackson  Memorial 
Fund  is  still  living,  by  additions  made  by  Miss  Susan  Jackson  to  the 
Memorial  Library.  This  year,  we  have  received  from  her  several 
more  volumes  of  MacMaster's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Miss  Schiefferdecker  has  been  chosen  judge  of  the  German 
prize  essays  at  Phillips  Academy  this  term. 

Miss  Mason  has  had  some  hepatica  and  blood-root  plants  set 
out  in  the  grove  this  spring,  and  hopes  in  time  to  have  a  greater 
variety  of  wild  flowers  growing  in  "our  own  woods." 

The  trustees  have  had  the  lot  in  the  South  Church  cemetery 
which  contains  the  grave  of  Madam  Sarah  Abbot  graded,  and  the 
stone  cleaned  and  set  up.  They  have  likewise  given  $100.00  to 
the  town,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  keeping  the  lot  in  order. 

On  May  6,  Mrs.  MacGregor  and  Miss  Shawe  took  part  in  a 
concert  given  in  Jordan  Hall  by  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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REBECCA  SMITH  MILLS 

Rebecca  Smith  Mills,  daughter  of  Deacon  Peter  Smith,  one  of 
Andovers  most  respected  citizens,  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  L.  Mills, 
Yale  1835,  mother  of  another  Rev.  Charles  Mills,  so  long  identified 
with  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  called  to  another  world. 

We  well  remember  her  queenly  presence  witn  her  snowy  hair 
and  very  dark  eyes;  and  can  hardly  realize  that  she  was  once  an 
Abbot  Academy  girl,  full  of  mischief  and  spirit  as  the  color  of  her 
eyes  would  indicate,  but  always  ready  to  help  and  befriend  as  was 
her  habit  in  after  life;  to  this  many  can  testify. 

Her  married  life  must  have  been  varied,  as  Mr.  Mills  was  settled 
in  several  parishes  before  coming  to  live  in  Andover.  Three  sons 
and  one  daughter  made  a  stirring  household,  and  it  must  have  re- 
quired a  firm  hand  and  a  kind  heart  to  keep  the  peace  at  times. 
Her  children  have  a  rich  legacy  in  the  memory  of  their  mother's 
love  and  influence;  and  how  thankful  they  are  for  such  a  gift! 

Then  came  the  grandchildren,  and  they  too  rise  up  and  praise 
the  dear  grandmother  who  was  so  devoted  to  them. 

It  was  an  ideal  life  spent  in  the  service  of  others  near  and  dear 
to  her;  but,  if  there  were  any  outside  interests  connected  with  the 
Town  or  Country  she  loved  so  well,  then  she  would  do  her  part  to 
advance  what  to  her  mind  was  best  and  right.  She  was  a  good 
specimen  of  the  New  England  woman — active,  brave,  conscientious 
and  kind,  one  whose  life  was  well  spent  and  whose  memory  is 
blessed. 

ADA  BROOKS 

In  the  death  last  April  of  Ada  Brooks,  of  Andover,  the  school 
has  felt  very  great  sorrow,  for  it  was  only  three  years  ago  that  she 
was  a  student  here.  Coming  to  the  school  a  girl  of  fourteen,  she 
was  here  four  years,  making  herself  very  dear  to  all  by  her  quiet, 
sympathetic  ways  and  keen,  absorbed  interest  in  whatever  she  was 
doing.  In  her  studies,  her  eagerness  to  learn  and  responsive  interest 
were  unusual,  and  real  joy  was  felt  by  teachers  and  scholars  in  having 
her  in  class.  She  had  marked  literary  ability,  both  in  writing  and  in 
appreciation  of  whatever  was  beautiful  in  literature.  No  one  who 
has  heard  it  will  forget  her  quick,  delighted  laugh  at  anything  that 
was  truly  humorous.  Into  athletics  and  the  social  life  of  the  school 
she  entered  with  enthusiasm,  giving  to  everything  she  touched  some- 
thing of  the  joy  and  vitality  of  her  nature.    But  the  quality  which 
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made  her  so  much  loved,  both  at  home  and  in  school,  was  a  great 
power  of  sympathy  and  kindness  —  a  self-forgetfulness  which  made 
her  care  for  the  interests  of  other  people,  always  putting  herself  last. 

From  Abbot,  she  went  in  the  fall  of  1907  to  Vassar,  where  she 
held  the  same  place  in  the  affection  of  all  which  she  had  with  us. 
Wherever  she  came  into  touch  with  people  —  at  home,  in  school, 
and  in  college  —  she  has  left  a  sweet  memory  that  will  never  pass 
away. 

SUSAN  DICKINSON  STONE 

Andover  people,  as  well  as  Abbot  Academy  alumnae,  will  learn 
with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Susan  M.  (Dickinson)  Stone,  which 
occurred  in  Chicago,  March  14,  1910.  Her  husband,  Rev.  T.  D.  P. 
Stone,  when  a  young  man  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  was  prin- 
cipal of  Abbot  Academy  for  three  years,  1839-1842,  and  helped  to 
mould  the  character  of  the  school  in  that  early  period  by  preparing 
the  first  course  of  study.  He  is  remembered  as  a  versatile  and 
enthusiastic  teacher. 

After  leaving  Andover,  he  was  for  many  years  both  teacher  and 
preacher.  Miss  Dickinson  was  at  one  time  his  assistant  in  teaching, 
and  became  his  wife,  March  2,  1859.  Mr.  Stone  died  April  11,  1887, 
and  since  then  her  home  has  been  with  her  son.  She  has  kept  in 
touch  with  the  Andover  friends  through  frequent  summer  visits, 
even  as  late  as  last  year,  though  for  several  years  she  has  been  in 
feeble  health.  Her  son  and  two  daughters  survive  her;  the  younger 
daughter,  Lydia  Huntington  Stone,  was  an  Abbot  girl  1891-92,  and 
is  now  principal  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  School  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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The  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  the 
Boston  Abbot  Academy  Club  was  held  at  the  Vendome,  Boston, 
Saturday,  February  5.  Beautiful  weather  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  entertainment,  which  consisted  of  a  reception  and  luncheon. 
Mrs.  Blair,  president  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Miss  Merrill, 
president  of  the  Abbot  Academy  Club,  and  Miss  Kelsey,  acting- 
principal  of  Abbot  Academy,  received.  Short  speeches  were  made 
by  Miss  Kelsey,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Patton,  Miss  Mildred  Cleworth,  Miss 
Mary  Byers  Smith,  Mrs.  Harrison  Parker,  Mrs.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Blair 
and  Miss  Park.  The  musical  part  of  the  program  was  contributed 
by  Miss  Clarissa  Hall,  Miss  Marion  Sanford  and  Miss  Emily  Silsby. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Abbot  Club,  Miss  Edith  E.  Ingalls 
read  the  lecture  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Annie  Sawyer  Downs,  on  West- 
minster Abbey,  using  Mrs.  Downs's  beautiful  lantern  slides. 

In  April,  Miss  Ethel  X.  Shumway,  treasurer  of  the  club,  read 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  her  recent  trip  around  the  world,  telling 
in  a  very  vivacious  manner  a  number  of  unique  experiences. 

The  officers  of  the  club  for  the  year  1910-11  are  as  follows: 

President — Miss   Mary  Byers  Smith. 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  Frank  W.  Stearns,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blair. 
Recording  Secretary — Miss  Gladys  R.  Perry. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  H.  B.  Raymond. 
Auditor — Miss   Mary   L.  Packard. 
Treasurer — Miss   Ethel   X.  Shumway. 

Directors  for  one  year — Miss  Mary  F.  Merriam,  Mrs.  Q.  A. 
Porter,  Mrs.  James  A.  Towle. 

Directors  for  two  years — Miss  Maria  S.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Allen 
Eastman  Cross,  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Mason. 

1861 

Mary  A.  Gage  (Mrs.  P.  S.  Peterson)  of  Chicago,  has  given  to 
Mt.  Holyoke  College  a  building  containing  attractive  apartments 
for  the  use  of  retired  members  of  the  faculty.  The  building  is 
called  Peterson  Lodge,  and  is  situated  at  the  South  end  of  the 
campus.  Mrs.  Peterson  was  a  student  at  Mt.  Holyoke  after  leaving 
Abbot  Academy.  Her  present  address  is  Lincoln  and  Pattison 
Avenues,  Chicago. 

1877 

The  mother  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  f'77,  died  early  in 
May  after  many  years  of  suffering. 
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1878 

The  address  of  Elizabeth  M.  Chadbourne,    '78,  is  still  Plainfield 
N.  J. 
1883 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Greeley  (Carolyn  McCandless,  f'83)  is  now  living 
with  her  mother  in  her  girlhood  home  at  Butler,  Pa.  Her  elder 
son,  Thornton,  is  in  Harvard  University,  and  the  younger  son, 
Charles  McCandless,  expects  soon  to  enter  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Ogden  (Mollie  McCandless,  '83)  lives  at  Haver- 
ford,  Pa. 
1884 

Mary  W.  Curtis  has  this  year  continued  her  work  at  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia,  as  assistant  in  Domestic  Art,  a  position  which 
she  has  held  for  three  years. 
1886 

Rev.  James  Thompson,  husband  of  Grace  T.  Bailey,  '86,  has 
lately  become  rector  of  the  Riverside  Episcopal  Churich  in 
Walpole,  Mass. 

1887 

Olive  R.  Garland  is  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law  in  New  York 
City.    Address,  277  Broadway. 

The  classmates  and  friends  of  Grace  P.  Smith,  t'87,  will  be 
grieved  to  hear  that  her  mother  died  April  8,  in  her  Concord,  N.  H., 
home. 

Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Thwing,  mother  of  Harriet  H.  Thwing,  t'87, 
died  at  Farmington,  Maine,  on  January  16,  after  a  long,  beautiful 
and  useful  life. 

Ethel  N.  Shumway,  '87,  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  around 
the  world,  of  which  she  gave  an  interesting  account  at  the  April 
Abbot  Club  meeting. 
1889. 

Flora  L.  Mason  of  Taunton,  writes  of  a  recent  pleasant  visit 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  of  a  visit  to  Hampton,  Va.,  where  she 
and  Miss  Florence  and  Kate  Swift  of  Andover  met  in  the  hospi- 
table home  of  Mary  Gorton  Darling,  t'86. 

1894. 

Mabelle  E.  Bosher,  t'94,  is  planning  to  spend  two  months  of 
her  summer  vacation  in  the  east.  She  will  be  in  Andover  at  Com- 
mencement, in  time  to  be  at  the  reunion  of  the  class  of  '94.  The 
last  month,  before  she  returns  to  her  work  at  Kawaihao  Seminary, 
will  be  spent  in  Colorado. 
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1893. 

Emily  Richards  has  been  travelling  in  Europe  since  November, 
spending  much  of  the  time  on  the  Riviera.  She  expects  to  return 
to  Andover  in  the  early  summer. 

1898 

Eleanor  Thomson  Castle,  '98  with  her  little  girl,  has  been 
spending  the  spring  months  in  Andover. 

1899 

Lillie  Dodge,  '99,  has  been  district  nurse  this  winter  in  Andover, 
making  herself  indispensable  to  many  families. 

Lucie  Hegeman,  '99,  and  Aletta  Hegeman,  t'03,  have  been 
spending  the  winter  in  Italy. 

1900 

The  many  friends  of  Rose  Ann  Day  Keep,  1900,  will  be  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  sudden,  death  of  her  father,  Rev.  Charles  O.  Day, 
in  her  own  home  in  Andover,  in  April,  where  he  had  come  but  a 
few  days  before  for  a  visit. 

1901 

Evelyn  Carter,  foi,  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
abroad  in  a  journey  around  the  world,  returned  about  the  middle 
of  May,  glad  to  be  at  home  again. 

Frieda  Billings,  '01,  will  spend  a  couple  of  months  this  summer 
travelling  in  Europe. 

1904 

Elizabeth  Schneider,  t'04,  expects  to  be  abroad  this  summer. 
Laura  Eddy,  t'04,  is  now  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in 
Boston.  She  will  return  in  October  for  her  last  year  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  Abbie  Allen  Smith  is  doing  district  nursing  for 
the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Shoe  Co.,  in  Roxbury.  Mable  Fordham  is 
working  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

Marion  Cooper  has  been  spending  the  spring  months  in  the 
east.  In  April  she  visited  Helen  Abbott  Allen  in  Auburndale  and 
for  two  or  three  weeks  in  May  she  was  with  Mary  Byers  Smith 
in  Andover. 

Julia  F.  Wallace,  t'04,  has  enjoyed  the  present  year  at  Simmons 
College  so  much  that  she  is  intending  to  take  a  second  year's  work 
there,  her  chief  studies  being  Household  Economics  and  Sewing. 
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1906 

Sarah  Hincks,  t'06,  who  is  one  of  three  New  England  girls  whose 
name  is  on  the  honor  list  of  1910  at  Vassar  College,  has  been 
appointed  teacher  of  English  and  History  in  Miss  Wheeler's  school 
at  Providence  for  the  next  school  year.  She  has  not  only  shown 
marked  ability  in  her  studies  at  college,  but  has  been  prominent  in 
athletics,  having  been  a  member  of  the  track  team  and  having  played 
left  halfback  on  the  hockey  team. 

Vennette  Herron  Wagner,  t'06,  is  now  in  Panama,  where  her 
husband  is  an  electrical  engineer. 

Frances  Tyer,  t'06,  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Catherine  Buss  Tyer, 
'77,  sailed  for  England  in  May.  They  are  planning  to  return  in  the 
early  fall. 

1907 

Mabel  T.  Allen,  t'07,  has  accepted  a  position  as  dietitian  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  house  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

1908 

Esther  Parker,  t'08,  will  travel  in  Europe  this  summer  with  her 
sister,  Constance  Parker  Chipman,  t'06.  Mary  Stuart,  t'08,  also 
expects  to  be  abroad  this  summer. 

Marguerite  Eyer,  who  is  a  student  at  Leland  Stanford  University, 
took  a  six  weeks'  leave  of  absence  this  spring,  and  made  a  trip  east. 
She  spent  a  day  or  two  in  Andover. 

During  the  year  a  complete  list  of  students  from  1829  to  1910 
has  been  made  by  the  keeper  of  Alumnae  Records,  with  space  to 
record  facts  about  each  one.  This  list  comprises  about  4500  names. 
It  is  the  basis  for  a  general  catalogue  similar  to  the  semi-centennial 
catalogue  published  in  1880,  and  will  be  filled  out  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  may  be  printed.  Every  former 
student  who  reads  this  may  help  in  this  work  by  sending  to  the 
"Keeper  of  the  Alumnae  Records"  the  following  facts. 

1.  Full  name. 

2.  Place  and  dates  of  study  after  leaving  the  Academy,  with 
academic  degrees. 

3.  Present  occupation. 

4.  Present  address  (if  away  from  home,  as  in  teaching,  give 
also  permanent  address). 

If  married  * 

5.  Exact  date  of  marriage. 

6.  Husband's  full  name. 
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In  addition  to  this  each  one  should  feel  under  obligation  in  the 
future  to  send  change  of  address  or  other  important  items  about  her- 
self, and  may  hereby  consider  herself  appointed  a  committee  of  one 
to  report  any  such  facts  about  others  that  come  within  her  knowl- 
edge. Each  class  secretary  should  feel  herself  responsible  for  re- 
porting changes  of  any  kind  in  the  ranks  of  her  class.  Only  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  many  may  the  address  list  be  made  and  kept 
accurate  and  useful  to  the  school  and  the  alumnae.  A  list  of  ad- 
dresses follows,  which  have  been  secured  during  the  year,  containing 
several  married  names  not  before  reported. 

Changes  or  Hemiy  ^oimb  Ctbbresses 

1855.  Charlotte  O.  Bailey,  4756  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

1857.  Mrs.  Jane  Davis  Crocker,  67  East  Division  St.,  Chicago, 

111. 

1858.  Hannah  E.  Burtt,  180  High  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 

1874.  Catherine  J.  Tucker  (Mrs.  James  A.  Middleton),  48  Oak 
St.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Lydia  A.  Tucker  (Mrs.  George  H.  Scott),  48  Oak  St.,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass. 

1875.  Florence  Lewis,  178  East  Haverhill  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

1876.  Ellen  Wilbur  (Mrs.  Isaac  B.  Burgess),  148  Prospect  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

ti88o.  Lizzie  Gerrish  (Mrs.  Everett  W.  Willard)  75  Chandler 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ti883.  Carolyn  McCandless  (Mrs.  E.  P.  Greeley),  335  North  Main 
St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

1883.  Antoinette  L.  Bancroft  (Mrs.  Wilson  .H  Pierce),  Colum- 
bia Boulevard,  Meriden,  Ct. 

fi887.    Catherine  F.  Crocker,  67  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

1890.    Sue  Hertz   (Mrs.   Henry  S.  Howard),  Burlington,  Vt. 
ti890.    Olive    H.    Wheaton    (Mrs.    William    C.    Corbett),  1139 
Ramona  St.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

1892.  Josephine  D.  Crocker,  67  East  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

1893.  Edith  Munger  (Mrs.  Harvey  Pickrell),  2819  Kenmore 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

1893.  Margaret  Tucker  (Mrs.  Nelson  Pierce  Brown),  Everett, 
Mass. 
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1893.  Abby  W.  Rockwell  (Mrs.  Conrad  H.  Young),  39  Union 
St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

1893.  Ada  Marley  Lockwood  (Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Houghton), 
87  Grosmere  St.,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1894.  Katherine  H.  Lahn  (Mrs.  Frank  Parker),  Burlington,  Vt. 

1895.  Agnes  Hinmann  (Mrs.  Frank  B.  Masters),  23  West  24th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ti896.  Jessie  R.  Ross  (Mrs.  W.  Percival  Gibby),  556  Highland 
Ave.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

1897.    Alison  Neal  Locke,  217  West  Ashley  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1897.  Mary  R.  Hinmann  (Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Paine),  255  West  97th 
St,  New  York  City. 

1898.  Marion  Woodward  (Mrs.  Philip  E.  Perry),  39  Clarke  St, 
Lexington,  Mass. 

1898.  Genevieve  Joyce  (Mrs.  Frank  J.  Fahey),  Andover,  Mass. 

1900.  Grace  D.  Wright,  32  Sharon  St,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

ti90o.  Grace  Chapman  (Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Spear),  35  Winchester  St, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

1903.  Grace  Hind  (Mrs.  H.  S.  Andrews)  Appleton  Court,  361 

Harvard  St,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1903.  Mira  Morey  (Mrs.  Louis  Brochon),  La  Grange,  111. 

1904.  Avis  Booth,  360  Congress  Place,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Visitors 

Elizabeth  G.  Wyer,  '09,  Frances  A.  Skolfield,  fo8,  Christine 
Wyer  Rundlett,  f'07,  Dorothy  Drake,  C.  P.  '09,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fletcher 
Parker,  Y72,  Marjorie  Burns,  '09,  Miss  Maria  S.  Merrill,  Miss  Isabel 
Tryon,  Helen  W.  Whitten,  f'09,  Sarah  T.  Knox,  f'o9,  Dorothy 
Taylor,  t'08,  Marion  Towle,  t'08,  Marguerite  Eyer,  C.  P.  '08,  Helen 
Thomas,  f'09,  Ethel  Kelsey,  '09,  Eva  Smith,  '09,  Gladys  Perry,  C. 
P.  '09,  Mrs.  Frederic  Newcomb  (Harriet  Chapelle,  t'76),  Mary  E. 
Merriam,  '99,  Helen  Heywood,  t'8o,  Verta  A.  Smith,  t'04>  Mrs. 
Edith  Capron  Mooers,  t'78,  Lillian  Mooers,  C.  P.  '99,  Miss  C.  A. 
F.  Holmes,  fyi,  Mildred  Elliott,  '09,  Mary  S.  Sweeney,  '09,  Marion 
Cooper,  t'04>  Frieda  Billings,  '01,  Janet  Gorton,  fog,  Edna  Wads- 
worth,  '08,  Marjorie  Soule,  C.  P.  '09,  Edwina  Jarvis,  '09,  Nora 
Sweeney,  '09,  Maria  Parker  Howard,  '51,  Abbie  Allen  Smith,  t'04, 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blair,  f'75,  Miss  Mary  F.  Merriam,  Y70,  Katharine 
Gowing,  fo8,  Esther  Parker,  t'08,  Helen  Buss,  '08,  Molly  Ball 
Bigelow,  '07,  Beulah  Field  Wood,  '00,  (and  little  Beulah),  Clara 
Jackson  Hukill,  f'07,  Maria  Pillsbury,  f'07,  Thirza  Gay,  t'o8,  Frances 
S.  Marrett,  t'85,  Margaret  Hutt,  '07 
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(Engagements 

Margaret  Howe,  '07,  to  Mr.  William  Chapin. 
Mabel  A.  Allen,  C.  P.  '07,  to  Mr.  Warner  Buxton  of  Springfield. 
Maria   Pillsbury,   fo~,   to   Mr.   Harold   Taylor,   now   living  in 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Deaths 

1843.  In  Andover,  February  19,  1910,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Mills 
(Rebecca  Bartlett  Smith). 

1848.  At  Maiden,  April  22,  1908,  Emily  Elizabeth  Flint. 

1849.  At  Waverley,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  April  20,  1910, 
Mrs.  John  Hart  Manning  (Lois  A.  Batchelder). 

1851.  At  Woburn,  June  14,  1909,  Mrs.  George  Higbee  (Char- 
lotte Flint). 

1851.  In  Winona,  Wisconsin,  January  19,  1910,  Carrie  Bowdoin. 

1852.  At  Oberlin,  O.,  May  19,  1910,  Rev.  William  E.  Park, 
husband  of  Sarah  B.  Edwards. 

1858.  At  Chelsea,  December  27]  1909,  John  Andrews,  husband 
of  Sarah  M.  Farnham.  (Mrs.  Andrews'  address  is  still  54  Clark 
Ave.,  Chelsea,  Mass.) 

1858.  In  Andover,  March  25,  1910,  Mrs.  Omar  Jenkins  (Augusta 
P.  Shattuck). 

-j-1859.  At  Candia,  N.  H.,  January  26,  1910,  John  Pillsbury 
French,  husband  of  Mary  E.  Craig. 

1868.  In  New  York  City,  January  17,  1910,  William  H.  Lemon, 
husband  of  Edith  G.  Raymond. 

•j-1871.  December  15,  1909,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Barnard  (Anna 
Smith). 

1871.  In  Florence,  February  22,  1910,  Freeborn  F.  Raymond,  Jr., 
husband  of  Mary  Tarbox  Raymond. 

fi907.    In  Andover,  April  25,  1910,  Ada  Brooks. 

In  Chicago,  111.,  March  14,  1910,  Mrs.  T.  D.  P.  Stone. 
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IHarriages 

Pease — Boutwell. — January  I,  1910,  Alice  Bradford  Boutwell, 
t'oo,  to  Dr.  George  Norman  Pease.  Address,  Pettygrove  Ave., 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Palmer — Deacon. — February  17,  1909,  Catharine  Johnson  Dea- 
con, '02,  to  Mr.  Victor  D.  Palmer.  Address,  25  Broad  Street,  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J. 

Wagner — Herron. — Vennette  Herron,  f'o6,  to  Mr.  Charles  Brag- 
don  Wagner. 

Dowser — Adams. — In  Springfield,  April  18,  1910,  Ruth  Lovisa 
Adams,  f'06,  to  Mr.  Guy  W.  Downer.  Address,  21  Ventura  Street, 
Springfield. 

Manter — Rhodes. — In  Taunton,  June  8,  1910,  Mabel  Rhodes, 
t'07,  to  Mr.  Everett  W.  Manter.  At  home,  after  October  1,  184 
Cottage  Street,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Bittfjs 

'92.  In  Liverpool,  England,  March  16,  1910,  a  son,  John  Maurice 
Ahern,  Jr.,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Ahern  (Evelyn  P.  Reed,  '92). 

'97.  In  Aspinwall,  Pa.,  January  29,  1910,  a  son,  Joel  Wakeman, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Burdick  (Helene  Baldwin  '97). 

'99.  In  Idaho,  February  16,  1910,  a  daughter,  Jane  Easton, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Alexander  Easton  (Estelle  Greenough,  '99). 

'02.  In  Springfield,  April  6,  1910,  a  daughter,  Ruth  Elliott,  to 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  James   Frank  Drake   (Mildred  A.   Chase,  '02). 

'02.  In  Easton,  Pa.,  March  8,  1910,  a  son,  Edmund  Klotz,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Dawes  (Mabel  Klotz,  '02). 

'05.  In  Pasadena,  California,  January,  1910,  a  son,  Kenneth 
Gilcrest  Avery,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Newell  Avery  (Nancy 
Bell  Gilcrest). 

fo6.  In  Springfield,  February  26,  1910,  a  son,  Chauncy  Castle, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Frederick  Day  (Clara  Castle,  fo6). 

t'06.  In  Brunswick,  Maine,  April  14,  1910,  a  son,  Hudson 
Bridge  Hastings,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson  Bridge  Hastings 
(Rena  Porter,  t'o6). 

t'o6.  May  26,  1910,  a  son,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Carlisle  Good- 
rich (Mary  Truesdale  Jordan,  f'06). 


lecturers 

Prop.  ROBERT  M.  JOHNSTON 
Miss  EDITH  E.  INGALLS 
Mr.  LELAND  POWERS 
Mr.  JOHN  DUXBURY 

Concerts 

Mrs.  MARY  HISSEM-de  MOSS 

Mr.  ERNST  PERABO,  Mr.  FRED  L.  MAHN,  Mr.  CARL  BARTH 

(In  memory  of  Mr.  Downs.) 
Miss  SARA  E.  WILTSE 
Rev.  JAMES  E.  GREGG 
Rev.  CLARK  CARTER 
Mrs.  HORACE  H.  TYER 
Miss  MARIA  S.  MERRILL 
Prof.  W.  H.  RYDER 
Rev.  R.  LeB.  LYNCH 
Rev.  E.  A.  PADDOCK 
Miss  ALICE  DONALD 
Mrs.  MARY  W.  MILLS 
Rev.  GEORGE  A.  BUSHEE 
Rev.  FREDERICK  PALMER 
Miss  ANNA  B.  TAFT 
Rev.  MARKHAM  W.  STACKPOLE 


Abbot  Academy  Faculty 


EMILY  A.  MEANS,  Principal, 

(On  leave  of  absence,  1909-1910) 

Psychology,  Ethics,  Theism,  Christian  Evidences. 

KATHERINE  R.  KELSEY, 
(Acting  Principal) 
Mathematics 

NATALIE  SCHIEFFERDECKER, 
German. 

NELLIE  M.  MASON, 
Science. 

EVELYN  FARNHAM  DURFEE, 

Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 
REBEKAH  MUNROE  CHICKERING,  A.B., 

History. 
MARTHA  HOWEY,  B.L., 

Literature 
OLIVE  G.  RUNNER,  B.L., 

Latin. 

MARY  ETHEL  BANCROFT,  A.B., 
English 

DELIGHT  WALKLY  HALL, 

Greek  and  Mathematics. 
GERTRUDE  ELIZA  SHERMAN,  A.B., 

French. 

Prof.  JOSEPH  NICKERSON  ASHTON,  A.M., 

Chorus  Music,  Pianoforte,  Organ  and  Harmony. 
Mrs.  ALICE  WENTWORTH  MacGREGOR, 
Miss  LAURA  E.  SHAWE, 

Vocal  Music. 
S.  EDWIN  CHASE. 

Violin  and  Mandolin. 
Mr.  FREDERIC  A.  BOSLEY, 

Drawing  and  Painting. 
Mlle.  MARTHE  GLENARD, 

French  Conversation. 
Rev.  CHARLES  H.  OLIPHANT, 

Psychology,  Ethics,  Theism,  Christian  Evidences. 


AEBOT  ACADEMY  FACULTY 


CHARLOTTE  L.  ROOT,  A.B., 

Principal's  Assistant  and  Librarian. 

PHILANA  McLEAN, 
In  charge  of  Draper  Hall. 

DORA  D.  HOLBROOK, 
Boston  City  Hospital, 
Resident  Nurse  to  January  1910. 

EDITH  H.  ALDRED, 
Boston  City  Hospital, 
Resident  Nurse. 


JANE  BRODIE  CARPENTER, 
Keeper  of  Alumnae  Records. 


School  Organizations 


A.  c.  A. 

President   Marion  Sanford 

Vice-President   Annie  Blauvelt 

Secretary   Lydia  Skolfield 

Treasurer   Katharine  Ordway 

Fidelio  Society 

President  Emily  Silsby 

Secretary  and  Treasurer     .       .       .       Maud  Gutterson 

AtKletic  Association 

President      .      .      .  .      .      Dorothy  Bigelow 

Secretary  and  Treasurer     .       .      .      Annie  Blauvelt 

BasKetball  Team 

Captain  Dorothy  Bigelow 

Manager  Marion  Brown 

HocKey  Team 

Captain  Irma  Naber 

Manager  Ruth  Murray 

Odeon 

Irma  Naber,  President  Katharine  Ordway 

Laura  Jackson  Lucy  Porter 

Ruth  Rogers  Eleanor  Van  Tuyl 

Glee  Club 

Leader  Marion  Sanford 

Treasurer  Laura  Jackson 

Mandolin  Club 

Leader  Laura  Jackson 

Manager      .      .  .      .      .      Dorothy  Bigelow 


Class  Organizations 


Academic,  'lO 

President  Lydia  Skolfield 

Vice-President  Louise  Tuttle 

Secretary  Ruth  Murray 

Treasurer  Laura  Jackson 

Class  Color  Green 

Class  Flower  White  Chrysanthemum 

Colleg'e  Preparatory,  'lO 

President  Clarissa  Hall 

Secretary  and  Treasurer     .       .       .       Lydia  Trask 

Class  Color  Leaf  Green 

Class  Flower  Lily  of  the  Valley 

Academic,  '11 

President  Maud  Gutterson 

Vice-President       .       .      , .     .       .       Katharine  Ordway 
Secretary       ......       Rhoda  Green 

Treasurer  Rebecca  Newton 

Class  Color  Lavender 

Class  Flower  .       .       .  .  Violet 

College  Preparatory,  '11 

President  Charlotte  Gowing 

Secretary  and  Treasurer     .       .      .       Henrietta  Wiest 

Class  Color  Red 

Class  Flower  American  Beauty  Rose 

Alumnae  Association 

PRESIDENT  : 

MRS.  ELLEN  CHAMBERLAIN  BLAIR 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  : 

Miss  Julia  E.  Twichell  Mrs.  Rebecca  Davis  Spalding 

*Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goddard  Heald  Mrs.  Josephine  Richard  Gile 

Miss  Mary  F.  Merriam  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nichols  Bean 

Mrs.  Lilian  Waters  Grosvenor 

secretary  and  treasurer: 
Miss  Agnes  Park 

COMMITTEE   OF  APPROPRIATION 

Miss  Emily  A.  Means  Mrs.  Warren  F.  Draper 

Miss  Agnes  Park 

*Died  August  10,  1909. 


Calenbar 


1910 

Tuesday,  June  14,  12  m.  Present  school  year  ends 

Summer  Vacation 
Thursday,  Sept.  15,  9  a.m.  Fall  Term  begins 

Tuesday,  Nov.  22,  3  p.m  until  Nov.  25,  6  p.m. — Thanksgiving  Recess 
Tuesday,  Dec.  13,  2  p.m.  Fall  Term  Ends 

Christmas  Vacation  of  Three  Weeks 

X911 

Thursday,  Jan.  5,  9  a.m.  Winter  Term  begins 

Tuesday,  Jan.  31,  First  semester  ends 

Thursday,  Feb.  2,  Second  semester  begins 

Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  Holiday 
Tuesday,March  21,  2  p.m.  Winter  Term  ends 

Spring  Vacation  of  Two  Weeks 
Thursday,  April  6,  9  a.m.  Spring  Term  begins 

Tuesday,  May  30,  Holiday 
Thursday,  June  13,  12  M.  School  year  ends 


IS  THE  RIGHT 
PLACE  TO  GO 
FOR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS .  .  .  . 


MAIN  STREET,  NEAR  MORTON 


What's  the  use  of  asking  me  to  write  a  poem 
When  I'm  nearly  swamped  with  work? 
What's  the  use  of  telling  anyone  to  hurry 
When  there  isn't  time  to  shirk? 


Yard  on  Railroad  Street  Office:  Carter's  Building 

near  Freight  office  Main  Street 


FRANK  E.  GLEASON 


SUCCESSOR  TO  JOHN  CORNELL 


DEALER  IN 


Coal,  Wood,  Coke,  Hay,  Straw 

Telephone  Connection  ANDOVER,  MASS, 


Hacks  for  Weddings  Carriages  Meet 

and  Funerals  Principal  Trains 

PARK  STREET  STABLES 

W.  H.  HIGGINS,  Proprietor 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stables  High  Grade  Sale  Horses 

Phillips  Inn  Carriage  Service  Prospect  Hill  Stock  Farm 

Affording  a  First-Class  "All  the  Year  Round" 
Stable  Service 

Telephone  Connection  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


What's  the  use  of  all  the  awful  mental  burdens 
That  are  thrust  upon  us  here? 

What's  the  use  of?   Oh  well,  never  mind  your  troubles 
For  Commencement's  drawing  near. 

L.  A.  J.  '10 

ALBERT   W.  LOWE 
Bntggtst 

PRESS  BUILDING         -        -        -        ANDOVER,  MASS. 

J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO. 

"THE  CORNER  GROCERY" 

Fruit  and  Confectionery 
and     Fancy  Qroceries 

ELM  SQUARE  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


in 


THE  METROPOLITAN 

AN  DOVER'S  CANDY  STORE 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HIGH  GRADE  CHOCOLATES 
HOME  MADE  FOOD  OF  ALL  KINDS 

INTELLIGENCE  OFFICE 

M.  E.  DALTON,  42  Main  St..  ANDOVER 

J.  H.  Playdon  Florist 

Seasonable  Plants  .'.  Cut  Flowers  at  all  times. 
Wedding  and  Funeral  Arrangements  at  Short  Notice. 
Telephones  Connected  with  Store  and  Greenhouses. 

Greenhouses:  35  Lowell  Street 
Store:  Arco  Building 

Andover     -    -    -  Massachusetts 
Louise  S,  Goldsmith  &  Co. 

PICTURE  FRAME  AND  GIFT  SHOP 

ANDOVEFv  MASSACHUSETTS 


LOUISE  S.  GOLDSMITH  AKTHUR  G.  CLARK 

IV 


CELEBRATED   KNOX  HATS 


CUSTOM   LAUNDRY  AGENCY 


W.  J.  BURNS 


jmafeet  of  jftett's  Clothes!  ani  flutniffytt 


MAIN  STREET  .  -  -  ANDOVER 


TELEPHONE  ll6 


"Oh!   I  never  have  a  minute," 
Say  the  busy  Senior  class, 

And  they  try  to  write  their  essays, 
While  studying  their  Art. 

And  they  paste  in  Perry  pictures, 


T.  A.  HOLT  CO., 


DEALERS  IN 


Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 

ANDOVER  -  -  MASSACHUSETTS 


WALTER  I.  MORSE 

Dealer  in  HARDWARE 

Cutlery  and  Cordage,  Horse  Clothing,  Farming  Tools,  Window  Glass, 
Paint,  Brushes,  Etc. 

MAIN     STREET,  ANDOVER 


BENJAMIN  BROWN 

BOOTS  and  SHOES  for  LADIES 


MAIN  STREET,  -  ANDOVER 

VI 


Learning  poetry  by  heart, 
And  they  bargain  for  their  chairs  and  desks 

Which  nothing  can  surpass. 
"Oh!  I  never  have  a  minute," 

Say  the  busy  Senior  class. 

M.  B.  S.  '10 


BUCHAN  &  FRANCIS 


Qpbolsterers 

AND    FURNITURE  DEALERS 


Goods  Stored,  PacKed  and  Shipped 


10  PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER 

VII 


MRS.  MARY  EARL 

HYGIENIC,  FACIAL  AND  SCALP  TREATMENT 

Manicuring,  Shampooing,  Hairdressing,  Singeing 
Calls  Made  by  Appointment 

JOHN  STEWART 
Cleaning  and  Pressing  Garments 

SHOES  SHINED 

P.  O.  AVENUE,     -  ANDOVEK,  MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

ANDOVER  STEAM  LAUNDRY 


FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

RodaK  and  PHoto  Supplies       Expert  Bicycle  Repairing 

H.  F.  CHASE       .      .      ,      ,       ANDOVEK,  MASS. 

Telephone  Connection 
viii 


Lewis  T.  Hardy 


Joseph  F.  Cole 


HARDY  &  COLE 


Builders  and  Lumber  Dealers 


BOX  MAKING,  PLANING,  SAWING  AND 
MATCHING  DONE  TO  ORDER 
KINDLING     WOOD     BY     THE  LOAD 


Essex  Street,    -    -   Andover,  Mass. 

IX 


J.  E.  WHITING 
&  Jeweller  and  Optician  j& 

Andovcr  Souvenir  Spoons...  ...Abbot  School  Pins 

MAIN  STREET    \     ANDOVER,  MASS. 


A  FRIEND 


HINTON  &  CO.     -     -  Caterers 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY 
CREAMS  AND  ICES 

Cakes  to  Order 

Orders  Filled  at  One  Day's  Notice 
HIDDEN  ROAD    .  .  .     Take  Reading  Car     ...     Telephone  Connection 

PAGE 

&r  Zbt  Caterer  j& 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


Oh  roommates  they  are  lovely  things, 

So  helpful,  sweet  and  kind; 
But    sometimes   they   have   cranky  fits 

And  you  cannot  make  them  mind. 

L.  A.  J.,  'io 


INSURANCE  OFFICES 

Bank  Building,  Andover,  Mass. 


FIRE 

LITE 

PLATE  GLASS 

AUTOMOBILE 

EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY 

TEAMS'  LIABILITY 

BURGLARY  (gL  THEFT 

STEAM  BOILER 

PHYSICIANS'  DEFENCE 

AUTOMOBILE  LIABILITY 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 


XI 


SMITH  &  MANNING 


DRY  GOODS  and  GROCERIES 


ESSEX  STREET        ....  ANDOVER 


..SKOWHEGAN  JERSEY  CREAMERY.. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

SEPARATED,  PASTEURIZED,  SWEET 
CREAM,  AND   CREAMERY  BUTTER 


SROWHEGAN       -  MAINE 

XII 


Gymnasium  Suits,  Swimming  Suits,  Hockey  Skirts, 
Jumper  Blouses,  Dancing  Skirts 


Endorsed  and  used  by  Physical  Culturists  all  over  the  country. 
Consumers'  League  endorsement. 

CATALOGUE    ON  APPLICATION 

Columbia   Gymnasium   Suit  Co. 

145  SOUTH  STREET         -  -  -  BOSTON 


B,  S.  COLE 

MUTTON,  LAMB,  VEAL,  POULTRY 
and  GAME 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Stalls  13  and  15  Faneuil  Hall  Market     -      BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Connection 

xiii 


"Oh!   it's  hard  to  be  a  June  bug," 

Said  that  insect  in  despair, 
"For  in  the  month  when  I  should  rule 

I'm  hunted  everywhere. 


Thayer,  McNeil  &  Hodgkins 


We  supply  the  right  thing  for  every  occasion — 
formal  or  otherwise — Dress  Slippers  and 
Shoes  *  WalKing  and  Skating 
Boots  if  Gymnasium  Footwear 
Travelling  and  Room  Slippers 
Overshoes      and  Rubbers 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  OR  TELEPHONE 
PROMPTLY  FILLED 


47  Temple  Place,  15  West  Street 
...BOSTON... 


XIV 


"I  can't  buzz  round  the  lamp-light, 
And  I  can't  crawl  on  the  floor, 

Because  I  may  receive  a  'thwack', 
Then  I  should  be  no  more." 


M.  B.  S.  'io. 


If  YOU  are  LOOKING  for  a 

RELIABLE  UP-TO-DATE,  MARKET  FIRM,  where  you  can 
DEPEND  upon  getting  the  kind  of  goods  you  want, 
PUT  UP  in  the  way  you  want  them  put  up,  and 
DELIVERED  when  you  want  them  delivered, 

YOU  HAVE  ONLY  TO  GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH 

WESTON  THURSTON  COMPANY 


WHO  CARRY  THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  IN 

Meats,  Poultry  and  Dairy  Products 

Stalls,  20,  22  and  24  New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 

Telephone  Richmond  540  BOSTON,  MASS. 


^l^ERBWlbMPANY, 
iii 


XV 


COBB,  BATES  &  YERXA 
COMPANY 


ScHools,  Clubs,  Hotels  and  Public  Institutions 
Supplied  Upon  Most  Favorable  Terms 


222  SUMMER  STREET  (Wholesale  only) 

ALSO  AT 

56  to  61  SUMMER  STREET 

6  and  8  FANEUIL  HALL 

89  CAUSEWAY  STREET 

and  274  FRIEND  STREET 


XVI 


THE   ANDOVER  PRESS 

...Iftrinters... 


'Publishers  of 

The  Andover  Townsman 
'Proprietors  of...   The    Andover  Bookstore 

PRESS  BUILDING  Established  1809 

THE  ADVEXT  OF  THE  BLUE  DRAGON 

Upon  a  peaceful,  calm,  entrancing  day 

When   o'er  the   earth  the  virgin  spring's  spell  lay 

A  mellow  sound  to  listening  ears  is  borne, 

Alert  for  faintest  sound  of  wheel  or  horn. 

Around  the  sinuous  Circle's  curve,  advances 

An  auto,  fairer  than  man's  fondest  fancies. 

No  sooner  has  its  pulsing  engine  ceased 

To  throb  and  tremble  like  an  angry  beast, 

When  lo,  from  lofty  casements  in  the  air 

Gazes  a  host  of  damsels  passing  fair. 

Who  are  these  Beings  fairer  than  day, 

And  why  this  wondrous  interest,  I  say? 

It  is  great  Abbot  school  of  all  the  blessed, 

And  this  their  joy  is  on  the  day  of  rest. 

So  do  not.  Sir,  condemn  their  idle  sport, 

For  in  their  place  you  might  to  it  resort. 

E.  S. 


